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CONSUMER  SATISFACTION 


AMERICAN  B  EM  BERG  CORPORATION  lias  instituted  a  program  for  testing 
fabric  serviceability.  ^  United  States  Testing  Co.  is  responsible  for  tbe  original  testing 
of  samples  and  tbe  subsequent  cbecb-testing  of  goods  in  tbe  market.  ^  Bemberg 
"certified”  tags  (see  sample  above)  are  being  issued  to  identify  fabrics  wbicb  meet  tbe 
required  spec  ifications.  •  Years  ago  BEMBERG  was  in  tbe  vanguard  in  tbe  drive 
for  adequate  fibre  identification.  We  believe  tbat  consumers  are  entitled  to  facts 
about  mercbandise  tbey  buy.  We  are  convinced  tbat  tbe  testing  program  launched 
by  our  Company  will  materially  assist  retailers  in  cultivating  consumer  satisfaction. 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

"BEMBERG”  is  tlie  registered  trade-marL  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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Two-thirds  of  your  customers  are  “Yes 

Women”  when  it  comes  to  thread  purchases. 

The  other  third  are  “No  Women.” 

■3I9HH  The  “Yes  Women”  know  what  threads  they 
prefer  . . .  always  buy  by  brand  name.  The  “No  Women” 
aren’t  fussy . . .  will  take  whatever  threads  you  offer  them. 

Crossley,  Inc.  discovered  the  above  facts  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  8,000  average  housewives.  They  found  that 
over  5,000  out  of  the  8,000  women  interviewed  always 
bought  thread  by  brand  name . . .  and  among  these,  strong 


preference  was  shown  for  J.  &  P.  Coats  and  Clark’s  O.  N.  T. 

Those  who  asked  for  Coats  or  Clark’s  had  specific 
reasons  for  doing  so.  They  told  them  to  Crossley  in  this 
order  of  importance:  1  Quality,  2  Strength,  3  Always 
satisfactory,  4  Habit,  5  “My  mother  always  used  it,” 
6  Convenience  of  purchase,  7  Price. 

The  best  way  to  satisfy  the  greatest  number  of  your 
customers  is  to  carry  a  complete  stock  of  J.  &  P.  Coats 
or  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  threads.  Women  know  these  brands 
. . .  prefer  them  . . .  demand  them. 


Sell  the  Threads  That  Need  Less  Selling 


CLARK’S 


J.  &  P.  GOATS 


THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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TARNISHED  GLAMOR 


The  young  Long  Island  housewife  select¬ 
ed  by  this  Association  as  “Mrs.  Typical 
S  Customer”  made  an  unusually  interesting 

contribution  to  our  Annual  Convention.  Inter¬ 
viewed  by  Miss  Frances  Hughes,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Convention  audience,  she  gave 
frank  and  sprightly  answers  to  a  number  of 
questions  which  have  important  bearing  upon 
store  methods  and  policies. 

As  the  mother  of  two  children  and  wife  of 
a  bank  clerk  with  annual  income  of  under 
$2,500,  her  shopping  is  an  important  family 
duty  and  one  to  which  she  has  given  intelli¬ 
gent  and  continuous  attention. 

!It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  average 
store  executive,  regardless  of  his  devotion  to 
f  his  work,  ever  has  realistically  faced  the 

I  recognition  of  what  the  stores  and  their  mer¬ 

chandise  offerings  actually  mean  to  women 
®  who  have  the  problem  of  stretching  the  family 

t  income  to  cover  the  family  needs  and  desires 

^  through  the  continuous  search  for  opportuni- 

^  ties  presented  by  the  stores. 

Our  Mrs.  Typical  Customer  had  looked  at 
the  stores  with  an  objective  eye  and  was  ready 
and  willing  to  answer  spontaneously  any 
questions  which  were  put  to  her. 

For  example,  she  found  the  advertising  of 
the  leading  stores  decidedly  helpful.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  without  their  advertising 
the  stores  would  not  be  nearly  so  effective. 
Did  she  find  the  advertising  truthful?  For 
the  most  part  she  did,  although  she  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  shopper  who  merely  read  the 
headlines  might  be  misled.  If  one  read  the 
entire  advertisements,  the  small  type  as  well 
as  the  large,  she  was  likely  to  get  the  truth. 
She  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  some  stores  created  an  element  of 
untruth  in  their  ads  by  the  things  they  omitted 
saying. 

There  was  one  point  upon  which  our  “Mrs. 
Typical  Customer” — her  name  was  Mrs.  J. 
Richard  Powell — spoke  with  peculiar  empha¬ 
sis.  She  deplored  the  disposition  of  leading 
stores  to  deal  in  “glamor”  which  she  said  was 
stale  and  out  of  style.  For  her  glamor  had 


lost  all  of  its  appeal  as  a  factor  in  advertising 
copy  and  as  a  goal  in  dress. 

She  thought  the  advertising  illustrations 
were  very  far-fetched  because  they  show  you 
pictures  of  garments  on  tall  and  sylph-like 
figures  when  the  average  woman  is  not  at  all 
in  that  category. 

Amusing-  and  interesting  confirmation  of 
this  point  of  view  was  published  in  an  article 
in  “Editor  and  Publisher.”  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
after  commeting  on  Mrs.  Powell’s  remarks, 
reports  that  he  consulted  several  “office  au¬ 
thorities  on  things  feminine”  and  found  they 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Powell.  The  writer  quotes 
one  young  woman  who  said: 

“What  I’d  like  is  less  glamor  and 
more  dresses  that  will  hold  together 
until  you  get  them  home.  Generally 
you  have  to  sew  on  all  the  buttons, 
re-sew  the  hem,  and  tack  down  the 
zipper  ends.” 

Of  course  criticisms  of  glamor  really  mean 
only  that  the  glamor  has  been  restricted  to 
the  advertising  copy  and  therefore  that  the 
appeal  of  glamor  has  been  done  very  badly. 
To  begin  with,  the  word  itself  has  been  done 
to  death.  Everything  from  a  new  star  in  the 
firmament  of  Hollywood  to  a  dog’s  sleeping 
basket  has  been  hailed  as  “glamorous”.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  the  slipshod  methods  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy-writers  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
say  a  thing  is  “glamorous”  than  it  is  to  put 
words  together  in  such  way  as  to  create  an 
impression  of  glamor. 

For  the  first  method  not  much  can  be  said; 
for  the  second  every  element  and  situation  in 
life  is  hungrily  waiting.  To  strip  everything 
in  life  to  the  simplest  terms  of  stark  reality 
would  prove  the  most  depressing  thing  imagi¬ 
nable.  He  who  can  create  a  little  wholesome 
glamor  to  gild  the  edges  of  ordinary  things 
is  indeed  an  alchemist.  The  world — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  world  of  merchandise — needs 
him. 

The  mere  use  of  the  word  “glamor”  or 
“glamorous”  does  not  create  the  glamor  which 
is  needed.  In  fact  the  person  who  can  create 
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glamor  does  not  need  to  use  the  word  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  an  advertising  crafts¬ 
man  will  decline  to  try  to  create  glamor  for 
things  which  are  poorly  made  and  unworthy 
— like  the  dresses  which  do  not  hold  together 
until  the  customer  gets  them  home. 

ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  AN  IDEAL 

AST  year  we  had  something  to  say  about 
our  belief  that  business  conventions  must 
be  overhauled  and — in  the  interest  of 
those  who  attend — made  more  nearly  painless. 

We  believe  that  in  the  recent  Convention 
we  were  successful  in  taking  another  long 
step  in  that  direction.  At  any  rate  the  cus¬ 
tomers  seemed  to  think  so  because  from  all 
sides  we  have  been  showered  with  pleasant 
statements  concerning  the  big  meeting. 

The  job  of  modernizing  an  annual  conven¬ 
tion  such  as  ours  is  a  large  one.  There  are  so 
many  sessions  that  the  job  cannot  be  done  all 
at  once  but  we  think  we  are  making  notable 
progress  in  the  right  direction. 

We  started  in  with  the  recognition  that  in 
the  years  which  have  passed  since  the  pattern 
was  formed  for  our  conventions  the  whole 
tempo  of  life  has  changed  and  many  trans¬ 
formations  have  taken  place  in  public  opinion. 

The  time  was  when  Convention  delegates 
were  not  averse  to  sitting  for  hours  and  hours 
on  hard-bottomed  chairs  while  people  read 
interminable  papers  to  them.  That  time  has 
mostly  gone,  however.  The  facilities  of 
modern  life  are  such  that  folks  do  not  have 
to  take  new  ideas  by  such  a  difficult  route. 
The  motion  picture,  the  radio,  the  rotogravure 
— all  these  impart  ideas  either  in  one’s  own 
comfortable  home  or  in  a  special  atmosphere 
of  comfort. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  have  been  especially  tolerant  in 
the  matter  of  what  they  are  willing  to  accept 
in  the  way  of  conventions  and  that  fact  creates 
an  especially  strong  obligation  on  us  to 
modernize  our  meetings,  to  make  them  pain¬ 
less  and  particularly  to  use  every  device  by 
which  ideas  can  be  transmitted  graphically 
and  with  speed. 

The  Monday  evening  session  which  opened 
the  Convention,  for  example,  was  a  case  in 
point.  The  meeting  started  with  a  series  of 
seven  extremely  brief  sketches  on  an  especial¬ 
ly  constructed  stage.  Each  sketch,  in  which 
the  dialogue  lasted  only  about  two  minutes, 
dramatically  called  to  mind  a  problem  or 
condition  with  which  the  retail  world  must 
deal  this  year. 

These  sketches  were  well  acted  because  they 
were  adequately  rehearsed,  the  actors  being 
able  members  of  the  dramatic  organization 
from  the  store  of  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Another  device  which  we  developed  well  in 
the  meeting  was  a  series  of  interviews  to  take 


the  place  of  long-winded  speeches.  It  so  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  speaker  will  talk  for 
50  minutes  without  at  all  telling  his  audience 
the  things  which  they  wish  to  know.  There¬ 
fore  we  adopted  the  alternative  of  selecting 
someone  who  was  an  authority  on  the  subject 
about  which  we  wished  information  and  some¬ 
one  else  who  on  that  subject  was  a  living 
question  mark.  As  a  result,  I  think,  we  came 
much  closer  to  providing  the  sort  of  thing 
which  the  delegates  wanted. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  our 
ideal  for  a  modern  convention  but  we  are 
moving.  Next  year  I  hope  that  we  may  entire¬ 
ly  reconstruct  the  Annual  Banquet  and  make 
it  a  thing  of  renewed  interest.  It  should  con¬ 
sist  of  one  good  speaker  and  a  lot  of  real 
amusement  furnished  by  first  class  profession¬ 
als.  Better  make  a  note  now  on  your  calendar 
not  to  miss  the  Banquet  in  January,  1940.  It 
is  not  a  bit  too  soon  because  it  is  going  to  be  a 
sell-out— our  new  stream-lined,  chromium- 
trimmed  annual  banquet. 

AND  HERE’S  A  CONFESSION 

IT  seems  too  bad  that  I  had  to  be  one  of  the 
chaps  who  made  the  Monday  evening  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Convention  too  long. 
What  with  the  fine  idealistic  address  of  our 
President,  following  the  “Retail  Follies  of 
1939”  and  then  the  talk  by  Mr.  Weaver  of 
General  Motors,  we  had  plenty  of  strong  meat 
for  the  delegates.  Some  of  our  good  folks  had 
put  me  in  that  program,  however,  to  speak  on 
the  subject  “What  Price  Distribution”  and  the 
temptation  to  respond  was  so  great  that  I  went 
through  with  it — after  a  fashion. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  urge  upon  retail¬ 
ers  that  they  stop  entertaining  an  inferiority 
complex  concerning  the  cost  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  Of  course  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
retailer  to  his  own  enterprise  to  keep  down 
his  operating  cost  as  low  as  he  can — and  we 
may  be  sure  that  no  good  retail  management 
will  fail  to  do  that. 

Nevertheless  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  cost  of  retailing  has  risen 
and  those  reasons  have  little,  if  any,  relation¬ 
ship  to  wasteful  or  careless  extravagance  upon 
the  part  of  retailers. 

The  cost  of  distribution,  and  especiaMy  of 
retail  distribution  has  gone  up  in  answer  to 
perfectly  natural  causes.  It  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  and — looked  at  from  a  social  angle — 
it  should  not  have  been  prevented,  even  if  that 
were  possible. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  time  available  to  me  on 
Monday  night  allowed  me  merely  to  skim  the 
surface  of  this  subject  and  that  here  and  now 
I  have  even  less  opportunity.  I  shall,  however, 
within  a  month  or  two  send  you  a  statement 
on  the  subject  which  I  think  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting,  and  convincing. 
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'  PHIS  issue  of  The  Hi'li.ktix  is  devoted  almost 

exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  formal  addresses 
and  discussion  at  the  28th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Xational  Retail  Dry  (i(K)ds  Association,  held 
last  month  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New  York. 
.Some  of  the  addresses  which  are  especially  timely 
are  published  with  hut  slight  editing,  while  others 
are  briefed  in  order  to  meet  space  limitations,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  our  readers  a  (|uick.  hut 
comjirehensive  review  of  the  store  jirohlems  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  are  today  in  the 
forefront  of  retailing. 

It  was  a  successful  Convention.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  unbiased  fih.servers  it  was  a  truly  great 
Convention,  apjiraised  from  the  large  attendance, 
the  general  interest  and  the  serious  consideration 
given  to  the  topics  discussed ;  jierhaps  the  three 
dominant  factors  which  go  to  make  a  meeting  of 
this  kind  “great”. 

.\  spirit  of  unusual  frankness  dominated  the 
Convention,  beginning  with  the  “Retail  Follies  of 
19.S9".  which  o[)ened  the  Convention,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  oiiportunities  given  the  other  two  factors, 
which,  with  Retailing,  make  u]i  the  Trinity  of 
Trade,  namely,  the  Customer  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turer.  to  e.xpress  in  open  meeting  their  o])inions 
of  what  is  wrong  with  retailing. 

r)ne  of  the  highlights  of  the  Convention  was 
the  interview  which  went  on  before  a  crowded 
evening  session  by  a  trained  newspa^xT  woman, 
of  a  ‘‘tyiiical  consumer",  selected  by  the  .\ssocia- 
tirm.  There  was  no  riding  under  "wrajis"  as  far  as 
these  speakers  were  concerned,  as  both  the  cus¬ 


tomer  and  the  interviewer  were  invited  to  “go  to 
it”,  without  pulling  their  juinches.  .'\nd  they  did. 
This  ])art  of  the  program  will  In?  found  in  full  in 
this  issue. 

(letting  the  manufacturer's  o])inion  of  retailing 
was  just  as  enlightening,  when  a  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer  was  interviewed  by  Irwin  I).  Wolf.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  X'endor  Relations  Committee.  The  full 
te.xt  of  this  collofiuy  akso  is  included  in  this  issue. 

Hettvr  S(‘llinf!  a  Rt'curnmt  Tlwrnr 

liut  out  of  the  mass  of  discussion  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  days  and  nights,  came,  it  seemed  to 
many,  the  jiersistent  challenge  to  retailers  to  look 
to  their  selling  if  they  ho]ie  to  find  a  solution  to 
their  jiresent  troubles.  Constantly  throughout  the 
week,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  need  for  better 
selling  came  jiopjiing  up  in  least  e.x])ected  ])laces. 
as  the  speakers  dealt  with  the  various  iiroblems 
of  the  major  functions  of  storekeeping.  ( )f  course 
in  a  meeting  of  retailers,  whose  jirimary  function 
it  is  to  buy  and  sell,  it  would  naturally  be  e.xjiected 
that  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  would  center 
around  selling,  just  as  it  always  has  in  the  long 
line  of  successful  convetitions  held  by  the  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Yet.  keeping  this  in  mind,  the  impression  that 
many  observers  took  away  with  them  was  that  the 
retailers  of  America  are  convinced  that  from  now 
on,  as  never  before,  the  solution  to  many  of  their 
major  jiroblems  lies  in  more  and  better  selling. 

The  reorganization  plans  submitted  by  Fred 
Lazarus  and  Marvin  Rower  were  offered  princi- 
jially  as  a  new  set-up  in  store  jirixedure  to  facili- 
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tate  selHiifj.  At  tlie  meeting  of  tlie  Association  of 
Riiying  Offices,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention, 
Louis  Kirstein  in  referring  to  the  eighty  hillion 
annual  income  set  by  President  Roosevelt,  as 
America’s  goal,  said  in  the  abstract  that  if  this  is 
to  he  achieved,  it  can  come  only  from  better  sell¬ 
ing  by  retailers — that  is,  from  the  selling  of  better, 
more  ex])ensive  merchandise. 

Thi>  Cit.st  of  l)istributi«>n 

Lew  Hahn  in  his  Monday  evening  talk  urged 
retailers  to  overcome  their  aiH)logetic  attitude  with 
regard  ti)  the  cost  of  retail  distribution.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  that  the  increase  in  retail  costs 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  several  decades 
was  an  entirely  natural  and  inevitable  development. 
.All  co.sts  when  they  are  tracked  down  to  their 
.source  turn  out  to  he  the  cost  of  employing  human 
beings.  The  develo])ment  of  mass  systems  of  ])ro- 
duction  with  modern  machinery  and  tools  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  production  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  less  human  labor  in  each  unit  of  product. 
“When  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production,’’  he  said, 
“you  almost  automatically  increase  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.’’  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  mcKlern 
l)roduction  methods,  making  ])ossible  over-jmuluc- 
tion,  britigs  about  a  comi)etitive  battle  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  which  puts  increased  burdens  on  distrihution. 
The.se  additional  burdens  consist  not  alone  of  great¬ 
ly  increased  advertising  costs  and  the  need  of  in¬ 
creased  investment  by  retailers  for  larger  and  more 
diversified  stocks,  but  also  are  caused  by  the  fact 
that  consumers  become  more  “cluKjsey"  and  re¬ 
quire  more  service.  When  i)roduction  is  difficult 
and  needed  goods  are  scarce  distrihution  costs  go 
down  because  the  consumer  then  is  led  to  concern 
himself  about  securing  his  share.  When  goods  are 
over  plentiful,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumer 
shows  no  such  interest  and  merchandise  has  to  be 
sold  to  him  with  consequent  increase  in  distribu¬ 
tion  cost. 

Controllers'  Congress 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
stimulating  discussion  developed  over  the  .sug¬ 
gested  ])lan  of  store  reorganization  by  which  great¬ 
er  emi)hasis  would  be  placed  on  selling.  While  no 
definite  action  was  taken  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  controllers  studied  the  plan  from  three  stand- 
j)oint.s,  as  follows: 

1.  Would  it  result  in  selling  more  goods? 

2.  Would  it  result  in  selling  the  .same  amount 
of  goods  more  economically? 

3.  Would  any  of  the  .suggested  changes  affect 
the  responsibility  of  contndlers? 

Also  the  oiKM  ating  costs  and  increases  of  the  ])a.st 
few  years  were  analyzed  in  a  way  to  focus  atten¬ 


tion  on  changing  functions  of  retailers;  the  chang¬ 
ing  economic  conditions  which  affect  distribution 
costs;  and  the  changing  habits  and  wants  of  the 
cu.stomer. 

The  general  federal  ta.v  situation  was  di.scussed 
from  the  |)oint  of  view  of  tLscal  requirements  for 
the  corp(jration  and  the  effect  on  corporate  i)olicies. 
Intere.st  was  manifested  in  the  present  costs  of  ad¬ 
ministering  .state  unemployment  acts,  .suggestions 
having  been  made  for  methods  of  decreasing  co.sts 
of  administration  and  superimposing  on  a  simpli¬ 
fied  benefit  .structure  a  plan  of  merit  rating  that 
will  achieve  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  social 
.security ;  namely,  stabilized  employment ;  and  offer¬ 
ing  as  an  incentive  to  employers  a  po.ssible  saving 
in  ta.\  of  four  tenths  of  one  iwrcent  of  .sales. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  was  authorized 
to  undertake  a  i)rf)grain  (tf  awakening  merchants 
and  other  emjdoyees  to  the  advantages  of  e.xjieri- 
ence  rating  iti  state  unemployment  insurance  acts. 
Technical  di.scussion  on  insurance  matters  created 
much  intere.st  and  the  e.xperience  in  Xew  Lngland 
as  the  result  of  the  recent  hurricane  disasters  was 
detailed  as  a  i)reliminary  to  a  discussion  as  to  how 
stores  can  guard  against  suffering  severe  monetary 
losses  under  .similar  disaster. 

Merck amlis in g  l)i vision 

Of  foremost  importance  in  the  Merchandising 
se.ssions  too  was  the  subject  of  better  store  organi¬ 
zation.  Speakers  on  this  subject  called  for  the 
removal  of  red  tape  that  hampers  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  e.xecutive.  Marvin  Bower  found  i)resent  or¬ 
ganization  jdans  stocked  with  sales  iini)ediinents. 
Just  as  the  controllers  gave  study  to  the  effect  the 
Lazarus  plan  of  reorganization  would  have  on 
their  functions,  so  the  merchandising  men  dis- 
cus.sed  it  to  see  how  it  would  affect  them  and 
hel])  to  remove  barriers  to  the  pronqn  action  that 
merchandising  retiuires. 

.\nother  noticeable  change  in  thinking  was  the 
increased  emphasis  «m  the  inqx)rtance  of  right 
selection  of  sales])eople  if  training  is  to  ]>roduce 
satisfactory  results.  In  this  connection  j.  P. 
Doody  said.  “We  can  pick  more  aces  in  .selling 
only  when  we  bring  into  our  stores  young  men 
and  women  who  have  good  character  and  the 
ability  to  accejit  teaching,  and  then  do  a  good  job 
of  teaching  them.’’  It  was  ixnnted  out.  too,  that 
])roviding  o])portunity  for  development  is  as  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  the  buyer  as  in  the  case 
of  the  salesperson. 

riie  Merchandising  Division’s  newly  organized 
Keady-to-Wear  (jroup  had  its  first  convention 
meeting  this  year  and  elected  permanent  officers. 
.\n  interesting  parallel  to  the  importance  i)laced 
on  merchandising  operations  in  store  organization 
plans  was  the  increased  Cinisideration  given  with¬ 
in  the  Division  to  the  organization  of  divisional 
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j^fri'iijis  to  (.arry  the  work  of  tlie  Association  di¬ 
rectly  into  die  fields  where  it  can  Ik*  most  nsefnl. 

Munngvmvnt  (inmp 

Snmmarizin"  hrielly  the  highlij^hts  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Management  and  Personnel  Divisions, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  simplification 
and  coordination  of  management  and  ])ersonnel 
functions  that  would  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  procedure  and  which  in  manv  in¬ 
stances  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  of  doing 
husiness  and  retard  the  rajfid  dissemination  of 
needed  information  among  employees.  W'avs  of 
im])roving  the  morale  <tf  employees  were  discussed 
at  length,  including  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
that  affect  the  happiness  of  workers.  Here.  too. 
much  discussion  centered  around  means  of  im- 
jiroving  selling.  Puhlic  relations.  es])ecially  as 
represented  hy  the  .Adjustment  Hureau,  many 
thought  should  he  a  customer  objective  job.  rather 
than  just  a  hureau  to  ])rotect  the  store  against 
fancied  or  real  imjxt.sitions  hy  cu.stomers.  .Stabiliz¬ 
ing  employment  was  :dso  a  leading  topic  of  di.s- 


cussion.  coupled  with  con.sideration  of  ways  to  en¬ 
courage  more  promising  young  peoide  to  seek 
careers  in  retail  stores. 

Sales  Promotion  Diiision 

The  .Sales  Promotion  Division  declared  that 
there  is  a  new  awareness  in  stores  of  the  im^xtr- 
tance  of  puhlic  relations.  The  development  of  a 
better  understanding  between  .store  and  customer 
.slamld  not  Ik*  confined  entirely  to  newspai)er  ad¬ 
vertising.  hut  every  channel  of  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  he  emi)loyed.  Pmphasis  was  placed  on 
the  imix)rtance  of  developing  an  understanding  of 
the  .store  among  its  employees  before  launching 
u]xin  an  e.xtensive  ])uhlic  cam]);iign.  I'ach  em¬ 
ployee.  it  was  ]x>inted  out.  can  he  a  juthlicity  agent 
in  the  community  for  the  .store,  h^specially  is  there 
need  for  better  ])uhlic  relations  at  the  point  of  sale, 
where  it  can  do  its  most  effective  work  in  the  con¬ 
tact  of  two  people,  one  the  sales]K*rson  re])resenting 
the  store  and  the  other  the  customer  representing 
the  puhlic. 


Convention  Adopts  Resolutions  and  Outlines 
Program  Looking  Toward  More  Cooperation 
Between  Government  and  Business 


RJ*-S(  )LU  ri(  )X.S  calling  for  increased  cooj)era- 
tion  lK*tween  (iovernment  and  husiness  in  the 
solution  of  national  problems,  including  that 
of  the  cotton  surplus,  adequate  national  defense, 
progressive  curtailment  of  imhlic  e.xpenditures 
wherever  possible,  a  review  and  coordinatiem  of 
Federal.  .State  and  laKal  tax  laws,  simplification 
of  unem])loyment  insurance  laws,  and  ojqxjsing 
(Iovernment  competition  in  private  husiness.  were 
ado])ted  hy  the  Convention. 

In  addition,  it  recommended  a  ])rogram  for  re¬ 
tail  .stores  in  19.^9.  for  the  ctxjrdination  of  better 
puhlic  relations.  e.x])anded  participation  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration,  and  building  better 
relations  with  manufacturers. 

In  de]iloring  com]K*tition  of  utilities  in  the  sale 
of  electrical  ai)pliances.  the  program  provided  for 
further  study  of  the  subject  hy  the  .Association. 

It  placed  res])onsihility  for  labelling  and  mer¬ 
chandise  de.scri])tion  u|x)n  the  manufacturers  of 
the  merchandise  sold  in  stores  and  urged  c<x(|)era- 
tion  of  retailers  with  better  business  bureaus  to 
remove  careless  aufl  exaggerated  representations 
in  advertising. 

Te.xt  of  the  resolutions  and  program  ado])ted  by 
the  .\s.sociation  follows: 


RESDLUTIDNS 

dhe  National  Retail  Dry  (kxxls  .\ssociation. 
in  .\nnual  Convention  assembled  in  New  York 
on  January  19.  19.V;>.  ado])ts  and  makes  known  the 
following  re.solutions  believing  that  the  processes 
of  democracy  may  he  stived  through  o]K*n  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  views  of  this  ,\ss(»ciation  on  these  inihlic 
matters  hereinafter  mentioned: 

1.  Cooperation.  In  the  strong  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  failure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  to  work  together  for  the 
common  g(X)d  we  urge  uixm  business,  and  espe¬ 
cially  iqxin  those  engaged  in  retail  distribution,  an 
.attitude  of  rea.sonahle  under.standing  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  ])roblems  which  are  faced  hy  government 
and  a  dis|x)sition  to  caxjperate  without  stint  in  their 
.solution. 

2.  Cotton  Surplus.  .\s  we  regard  the  cix)pera- 
tion  of  bu.siness  e.s.senti.al  in  the  solution  of  national 
])roblems  we  call  attention  to  the  i)roblems  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  which  the  (Iovernment  is  faced  and 
particularlv  the  difticulties  which  have  been  created 
by  the  piling  u])  of  a  tremendous  cotton  suridus 
under  government  control.  \Ve  believe  that  the  e.x- 
lK*rience  .'ind  the  facilities  of  business  should  be 
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cnipkiyed  for  the  jjood  of  tlu'  nation  in  an  attem])t 
to  assist  in  the  distrihntion  of  tliis  and  other  snr- 
phises  thron,i[,di  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

3.  National  Defense.  We  hold  it  to  he  of  para- 
inonnt  importance  that  onr  Gctvernment  continue 
to  maintain  jteacefnl  relations  with  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  Recotjnizin",  however,  the  .sjhrit  of  conflict 
which  nnfortnnately  prevails  thronghont  the  world, 
we  aii])rove  of  adef|nate  i>reparations  ft»r  the  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

4.  Piildie  Speinlin*;.  h'mployment  and  livinjf 
standards  are  always  at  stake  when  too  great  a 
pro]iortion  of  the  national  income  is  ahst)rhed  hy 
government  s])ending,  whether  it  he  federal,  state 
or  local,  riierefore.  we  approve  the  i)re.sent  dis- 
po.siiion  to  limit  governmental  s])ending  wherever 
possible.  We  are  mindfnl,  however,  of  the  inability 
of  government  to  withdraw  from  the  itolicy  of  a.s- 
sisting  those  who  are  in  distress.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  ecftnomic  welfare  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  demands  a  ^trogressive  curtailment  of  intblic 
expenditures  so  as  to  eticonrage  commerce  and 
industry  to  create  more  employment  in  i)rivate 
enterprise. 

5.  Taxation.  Taxes  add  to  o])eratitig  costs,  re¬ 
duce  pnrchasitig  ])ower  and  discourage  new  inve.st- 
ments.  Thereff)re.  we  itrge  npon  the  Federal  (iov- 
ertiment  and  njioti  all  .state  :md  local  governments  a 
recognitioti  of  the  extetit  to  which  unwise  and  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation  retard  re-emi)loyment  and  business 
activity.  We  recomtnend  a  thorough  review  and 
coordination  of  onr  federal,  .state  and  local  tax 
laws  to  the  end  that  needed  revenne  will  he  i)ro- 
duced  with  the  least  di.slocation  to  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

6.  Business  Study.  In  view  of  the  stu  ly  of 
American  husiness  by  the  Tem])orarv  National 
Economic  C  ommittee,  we  offer  the  coo])eration  of 
this  Association.  To  this  end  the  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  ('u)ods  .\ssociation  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  a])]H»int  a  committee  for  this  i)ur])ose  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

7.  I  neinploynient  Cuinpeiisatioii.  We  strongly 
urge  that  the  Unemployment  Cmnpensation  Laws 
of  the  various  states  be  clarified  and  sim])lified  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  jire.sent  confusion,  expense  and 
delay  in  payments  to  unemployed  workers,  h'x- 
perience  Rating  is  an  incentive  to  .stabilization  of 
emjdoyment  and  will  jjrevent  Unem])loyment  Com¬ 
pensation  from  becoming  a  dole.  Therefore,  we  also 
urge  all  retailers  to  advocate  and  obtain  ])ro]ier  Ex¬ 
perience  Rating  jirovisions  in  their  own  state  laws. 

8.  Government  in  Business.  Cknernment  com¬ 
petition  with  ]>rivate  enterprise  destroys  freedom 
of  fair  and  oi)en  comiietition  and  iinjiairs  i)rivate 


employment.  Deficits  in  such  government  activi¬ 
ties  are  always  ])aid  hy  the  taxpayers.  Therefore, 
we  dejjlore  comiH'tition  of  the  ( lovernment  with 
onr  own  citizens  engaged  in  private  business  fields. 

A  PKOtiRAM  KECOMMKNDED 

Tbe  2Sth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Drv  Goods  .\ssociation,  in  session  in  New 
York  on  Januarv  19,  19.S9,  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  ot 
all  retailers; 

.\.  In  order  to  hring  about  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  functions  and  res])onsibilities  of  retail¬ 
ing.  we  urge  that  all  retailers  endeavor  to  create 
a  better  public  relationship. 

1).  We  s])ecificallv  urge  observance  and  i)artici- 
])ation  in  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  which 
will  he  held  in  the  fall  of  19.U.). 

C.  We  urge  ni)on  all  retailers  the  neces.sity  of 
building  fair,  friendly  and  understanding  relation¬ 
ships  with  tho.se  from  whom  they  hny  goods,  and 
in  this  effort  we  ])articularly  commend  the  work 
of  the  .Association's  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
which  has  worked  untiringly  to  foster  reci|)rocal 
good  faith. 

D.  We  call  attention  to  the  essential  nnfairness 
of  competition  as  it  exists  in  certain  centers  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  utility  conccrtis  where  the  latter 
sell  merchandi.se  at  subsidized  prices  and  on  terms 
which  do  not  ])resent  a  fair  yardstick  of  the  costs 
and  conditions  in  retail  distribution.  In  the  belief 
that  such  subsidized  .selling  of  merchandise  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  the  ( Ifficers  and  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  are 
hereby  requested  to  study  this  problem. 

E.  Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations  in¬ 
tended  to  govern  the  advertising  and  sale  of  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  merchandise  have  created  condi¬ 
tions  which  can  he  remedied  only  by  placing  the 
resjionsibility  for  such  labeling  or  merchandise  de- 
scrii)tions  as  may  he  ref|uired  by  regulation  iqion 
the  manufacturers  of  the  commodities  in  (piestion 
since  only  they  can  have  factual  knowledge  of  the 
elements  comjiosing  their  goods. 

F.  The  effective  jiower  of  retail  advertising  has 
l)een  diminished  through  careless  and  e.xaggerated 
rei)resentations.  AA'^e  recommend  that  the  trade 
give  thought  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  this  con¬ 
dition.  Where  Better  Business  Bureaus  or  other 
available  agencies  exist  we  recommend  the  coo])- 
eration  of  retailers  to  the  end  that  advertising  may 
become  an  increasingly  valuable  and  constructive 
influence  in  the  operation  of  the  retail  business. 
We  particularly  condemn  the  growing  disposition 
to  advertise  the  offering  of  osten.sible  “free  "  goods. 
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I  Named  at  the 
nth  Annual  Convention 


J.  STROtISS 

riie  Stroiiss-llirslihe  I  f:  <'.o 
A  (unmslown,  Ohio 


THE  PKESI  DENT'S  PARE 


SIGNALS  FROM  THE 
1939  CONVENTION 


Hy  SAUL  DDHN 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  and  City  Stores  Company 


It  was  a  bifiger  and  Ixjtter  Cunvention.  Mure 
people  registered  than  ever  Ijefore.  They  came 
from  every  jiart  of  our  far-flung  possessions.  The 
Convention  oi)ened  with  dramatic  playlets  which 
told  of  retailing's  problems  in  a  simple  way.  and 
gave  a  real  kick  to  the  fir.st  sessitjti.  There  was  a 
lot  of  humor  and  goinl  will  wherever  one  went. 
People  are  grim  when  they  choke  in  the  air  of  a 
land  without  free  institutions.  Over  here  it  is  a 
symbol  of  our  concept  of  life  that  they  come  to¬ 
gether  and  have  fun.  It  seemed  more  than  ever 
to  l)e  a  Convention  which  l)elonged  to  those  who 
attended  the  various  sessions.  They  t<xik  part  in 
the  discussions  freely.  They  gave  keen  attention 
to  the  view]X)int  of  many  able  men  who  are  not  in 
retailing,  as  well  as  the  far  seeing  statements  of 
our  own  meml)ers  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
ability. 

Selling  rnd  Public  Relations 

The  themes  centered  largely  around  selling  and 
public  relations.  It  is  significant  that  we  are  at 
the  crossroads  of  a  far  reaching  movement  to  rely 
more  ujxjn  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  individual — not  only  the  buyer,  but  the  every 
day  co-worker  in  the  humblest  job.  With  this  goes 
the  definite  trend  towards  dignifying  the  customer 
in  relation  to  our  activities.  All  this  seems  to  per¬ 
tain  to  Retailing  only,  hut  perhaps  you  and  I  have 
not  thoroughly  realized  yet  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
sweeping  change  in  our  outlook — that  we  begin  to 
see  that  the  planned  security  of  foreign  nations  is 
the  easy  way  chosen  by  peoples  who  would  he 
herded  together,  and  that  we  intend  here  to  rely 
more  than  ever  upon  individual  self-sufficiency. 

“Public  Relations”  was  largely  debunked  of  its 
mystic  formula  when  one  of  our  guest  speakers, 
himself  in  charge  of  the  Public  Relations  program 
of  a  great  auto  company,  gave  the  straightforward 
definition  that  all  it  means  is  this — “Find  out  what 
your  customers  like  and  do  more  of  it.  Find  out 
what  they  di.slike  and  do  less  of  it.” 

The  Banquet 

The  banquet  hall  was  filled  to  capacity.  Since 
|)eople  are  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world, 
it  was  a  moving  incident  on  this  occasion  that  we 
had  with  us  a  number  of  our  ex-Presidents  as 
guests : — 

M.\jor  Ch.xrles  H.  Stron'g.  President,  the 


\\  illiam  Taylor  Sun  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  our 
first  President. 

Frederick  H.  Rike.  President.  The  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton.  ( )hio.  our  fifth  presi¬ 
dent. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily.  I’resident,  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  our  twelfth 
President. 

P.  A.  O'Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company.  Boston.  Mass.,  our  seventeenth 
President. 

D.utd  (  H’e.n's,  \’ice- President.  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Company,  Charlotte.  X.  C..  our  nineteenth 
President. 

As  they  rose  to  acknowledge  the  introductions, 
the  gala  room  was  impressed  with  the  subconscious 
feeling  that  these  men  were  the  reasons  for  Ameri¬ 
can  jirogress.  In  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
their  service  to  the  craft,  we  inspire  those  who 
are  younger  to  give  of  their  time  and  strength. 

The  keynote  of  e.xpressed  thought  was  that  we 
must  rediscover  the  courage  and  usefulness  of  the 
individual  as  a  man  and  citizen. 

Three  sjieakers — Reverend  Dr.  Ralph  \V.  Sock- 
man,  Minister  of  Christ  Church.  New  York  City. 
Sir  Willmott  Lewis.  .American  Correspondent  of 
the  l^ondon  Times,  decorated  for  services  as  a 
corresixmdent  and  for  bravery,  and  the  writer — 
had  never  met  before  or  e.xchanged  their  views. 
Yet  human  relations  was  the  dominating  theme. 

Dr.  Sockman  clearly  showed  we  must  look  at 
every  situation  from  the  position  of  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  as  well  as  our  own.  and  that  we  are  required 
to  make  human  values  accord  with  a  mechanized 
age. 

Sir  Willmott  made  it  clear  that  more  and  more 
the  definition  of  true  government  is  the  art  of  ad¬ 
justing  eternal  values  to  the  need  of  the  times. 

The  writer  was  privileged  to  say  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  reaffirm  the  principle  that  men  and  women 
are  the  masters  over,  and  not  the  puppets  of.  their 
circumstances ;  and  that  we  must  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Dictatorship  that  men  are  vassals  and 
unable  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  true  that  all  this 
is  perhaps  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  application 
a  good  deal  of  newfound  realism  may  come  in 
retailing. 

1939  will  lie  an  eventful  year.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  tried  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy. 
Now  we  must  prove  that  Democracy  is  safe  for 
the  world. 
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Convention  Buzzes  with  Discussions 
of  Store  Re-Organization  Plans 


flt  a  Controllers'  Congress  session  Fred 
Lazarus  discussed  the  controller's  place  in  the 
organization  plan  he  has  recently  advanced, 
while  Dr.  Bray  ton  Wilson  emphasized  that 
plans  must  come  second — men  first.  At  a 
Merchandising  Division  meeting,  Marvin 
Bower  offered  his  practical  concept  of  store 
organization,  while  J.  C.  Becknell  and  J.  P. 
Doody  considered  the  buyer's  place  in  all 
this  planning.  (See  page  24.)  Rnd  B.  Eugenia 
Lies  offered,  before  a  session  of  the  Store 
Management  Group,  a  plan  to  team  manage¬ 
ment  and  merchandising  for  profit  (page  28). 


THE  CONTROLLER  IN  THE  STORE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  TOMORROW 


Are  lines  of  authority  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  department  store  orf^aniza- 
tion  so  indirect  that  decisions 
are  delayed  and  the  prompt  action 
which  merchandising  requires  hind¬ 
ered?  In  the  opinion  of  Fred  Laza¬ 
rus,  Jr.,  V’ice- President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  & 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  question 
is  answered  affirmatively. 

At  a  previous  conference  of  retail¬ 
ers,  Mr.  I^zarus  presented  his  ideas 
of  department  store  organization 
which  differed  somewhat  from  the 
jienerally  accepted  so-called  four  di¬ 
visional  set-up.  These  ideas  to  which 
Mr.  Lazarus  again  referred,  “con¬ 
templated  that  the  buyers  of  today 
sliould  learn  to  become  department 


managers.  These  new  department 
managers  would  report  to  divisional 
merchandise  men,  who  would  lie 
trained  to  function  as  divisional  sales 
managers.  They,  in  turn,  would  re¬ 
port  to  a  general  sales  manager,  the 
present  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger. 

“The  purjxise  of  these  recommen¬ 
dations  was  to  simplify  firganization 
and  make  action  more  direct,  there¬ 
by,  perhaps,  helping  to  rectify  the 
tendency  of  recent  years  of  narrow¬ 
ing  department  store  profits,  which 
seem  to  compare  quite  unfavorably 
with  mail  order  and  variety  chains. 
The  line  of  authority  of  the  latter 
seems  much  more  direct.  De^iartment 
.store  organization  has  taken  on  an 


amount  of  s]K*cialization  that  seems 
to  be,  in  jiart,  not  only  unneces.sary 
and  expensive,  but  a  barrier  to  the 
prompt  action  that  merchandising 
recpiires.  The  consent  of  too  many 
people  is  neces.sary  for  siiecific  ac¬ 
tion.  Conferences  .should  lie  confined 
to  the  discu.s.sion  of  jiolicies.  ami  then, 
management  shoul<l  delegate  authori¬ 
ty  under  such  policies,  t<i  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  so  tliat  resj)on.si- 
bility  is  placed  in  the  liands  of  one 
divi.sion.  Inasmuch  as  our  business 
is  selling  and  because  buying  and 
Sides  promotion  are  so  interwoven 
with  it.  we  .seem  to  come  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  coordi¬ 
nated  res])onsibility  should  become 
the  job  of  the  newly  created  .sales 
division.” 

Proceeding  to  discuss  particularly 
the  functions  of  the  Controller.  Mr. 
Lazarus  pointed  out  that  "in  many 
stores  the  position  of  controller  is 
now  combined  with  that  of  the  treas¬ 
urer.  There,  he  is  the  “Keeper  of 
the  Wampum”  and  handles  the 
finances  of  the  business.  He  would 
continue  to  do  so  under  tbe  new  plan. 
Historically,  probably  Ijecause  of  his 
resixmsibility  for  casli  and  for  finan¬ 
ces,  his  financial  experience  has  been 
re(|uired  in  the  exten.sion  of  credit, 
in  order  that  the  investment  in  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  might  lie  properly 
supervi.sed  and  safe-guarded.  Under 
the  new  plan,  he  .should  continue  this 
function,  but  there  are  new  factors 
in  the  situation.” 

Credit  Function.  Continuing.  Mr. 
Lazarus  said : 

“In  the  old  days,  when  the  amount 
of  credit  sales  was  small,  this  ‘banker 
attitude’  toward  credits  was  probably 
correct  and  proper.  Today,  however, 
the  rapidly  growing  credit  competi¬ 
tion  has  changed  this  viewpoint.  It 
demands  that  the  alert  controller 
must  investigate  the  underlying  con¬ 
ditions  of  credit  service,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  tbe  credit  policies  of 
his  store,  con.servatively  but  aggres¬ 
sively.  compete  with  those  offered  in 
mail  order,  specialty  and  other  de- 
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partment  stores.  In  selling  on  time, 
the  store  no  longer  is  granting  a 
favor  to  the  person  who  is  entitled 
to  credit.  There  are  too  many  places 
where  this  privilege  is  accorded  him. 
So,  the  proper  direction  of  a  Credit 
Department  requires  a  selling  atti¬ 
tude,  unnecessary  before  the  last  few 
years.  If  the  store  is  a  laggard  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  good  risks, 
the  business  merely  goes  to  competi¬ 
tion.  Good  credit  department  opera¬ 
tion  recognizes  these  competing 
credit  conditions,  the  need  of  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  red  tape,  and 
the  advantageous  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  pleasant  relations  between 
customer  and  the  credit  staff. 

True  Figures.  “I  think  we  can  all 
agree  on  the  premise  that  all  de¬ 
partment  store  internal  accounting 
should  benefit  operations.  To  do  so, 
figures  should  be  accurate.  The  re¬ 
tail  system  was  adopted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Under  the  cost  system,  profits 
could  be  figured  only  after  inventory 
was  taken.  The  retail  plan  permitted 
the  develoiHTient  of  monthly  operat¬ 
ing  figures  and  the  possibility  of 
change  in  pace  in  monthly  opera¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  our  figures 
have  lost  much  of  this  value  because 
of  the  policy  of  over-reserves  so 
prevalent  in  most  stores.  This  has 
come  alx)Ut  through  the  very  natural 
desire  of  the  fiscal  officer  and  the 
buyer  to  be  absolutely  safe  in  their 
monthly  showings.  Many  kinds  of 
reserves  have  l)een  set  iqi  that  make 
the  day  to  day  and  month  to  month 
figures  inaccurate  and  cloud  entirely 
the  departmental  trading  reports. 
Only  final  figures  disclose  complete 
results,  and  sometimes  these  are  gar¬ 
bled.  Inventory  shortage  reserves, 
reserves  for  accounts  receivable 
losses,  for  discount,  for  breakage  and 
for  many  other  purix)ses  probably 
are  too  great,  as  are  reserves  for 
markdowns  taken  by  department 
managers. 

“The  loading  of  merchandise  bills 
and  of  exjjense  accounts,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  controller 
may  pull  out  of  his  hat  an  e.xtra 
amount  of  profits  and  surprise  man¬ 
agement  w’ith  the  present  he  is  offer¬ 
ing,  tends  to  distort  the  figures  and 
to  make  decentralized  monthly  profit 
o])erations  more  difficult.  If  we  can 
assume  once  and  for  all  that  figures 
are  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  record  of  what  has  transpired — 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  things 
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merely  to  make  the  figures  look  good 
even  though  we  must  ixirrow  from 
Peter’  to  do  so.  records  of  dejiart- 
ment  stores  would  quickly  become 
not  only  much  more  valuable  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  but  the  basis  for  im¬ 
proved  operation  in  the  same  period 
of  the  following  year.  They  would 
become  more  resj^ected  because  they 
would  be  true.  Surely  we  are  not 
doing  as  much  alxnit  it  as  we  can. 

I  urge  the  return  to  as  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  as  are  possible,  in  order  that 
department  managers  and  manage¬ 
ment  may  receive  a  true  .statement 
of  the  conditions  that  prevail  during 
each  period  rej)orted. 

“This  need  not  lie  done  in  the 
store  that  believes  in  a  centralized 
authority  and  operation.  Present 
day  department  store  accounting  is 
not  only  anqde  for  the  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  store,  but  probably  gf)es  t(X) 
far  in  its  e.xpense  allocation  insofar 
as  departments  are  concerned.  If 
management  follows  the  jdiilosophy 
that  it  has  better  control  of  its  profits 
through  central  management  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  business,  the  present  four- 
pyramid  system,  with  a  hardworking 
e.xecutive  above  it,  requires  no  dif¬ 
ferent  account  plan.  The  setting  np 
of  reserves  here  is  not  important  Ix'- 
cause  these  top  executives  probably 
know  all  about  the  procedure  and  no 
one  is  being  deceived. 

“Today,  however,  as  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  business  e.xpand  and  as 
competition  grows  not  only  in  mer¬ 
chandise  but  in  service,  this  central¬ 
ized  ])lan  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  Too  many  important  things 
which  seem  relatively  small  viewed 
from  a  store  standpoint  need  depart¬ 


mental  recognition,  as  they  are  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  to  customers. 
Also,  the  competition  differs.  It  is 
not  only  with  other  department 
stores,  but  with  specialty  stores, 
variety  stores,  department  store 
chains,  house-to-house  canvassing, 
etc.  W’e  are  in  many  more  kinds  of 
business  than  heretofore  and  many 
new  ways  of  selling  continually  are 
being  developed.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  successfully  comjK-te 
with  present  and  future  o])erations, 
the  department  store  must  be  much 
more  flexible,  and  to  do  so  must 
know  its  departmental  costs.  Then, 
it  can  be  aggressive,  mobile  and 
imaginative. 

\letho«ls.  “Once  we  accept  this 
philosophy  of  oj^ration,  then  pres¬ 
ent  day  accounting  is  inadequate.  .\ 
large  part  of  indirect  charges,  which 
now  represent  from  30  to  40G  of 
all  ex]x.Mises.  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  .sales,  needs  to  be  redistributed  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  basis  of 
use.  Experiments  which  we  have 
carried  on  at  home,  during  the  jiast 
few  months,  show  this  not  to  be  too 
difficult.  In  two  stores  that  I  know, 
the  indirect  exi)enses  that  have  to  be 
distributed  on  volume,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  a  little  over  5%  to  sales  in 
one  store  and  6%  to  sales  in  tbe 
other,  and  we  do  not  believe  we  have 
added  seriously  to  the  burden  of  in¬ 
ternal  accounting  in  accomi)li.shing 
this. 

“If  we  desire  to  hold  department 
managers  responsible  for  net  ])rofit. 
they  must  have  figures  which  they 
Ixdieve  honestly  represent  fair 
charges  to  their  operations.  The  con¬ 
troller  can  be  the  great  advcx'ate  of 
this  change.  He  slx)uld  be  tbe  evan¬ 
gelist  for  true  accounting,  so  that 
management  may  know  what  the 
costs  are  in  selling  various  kinds  of 
merchandise.  The  competitive  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  is  apparent.  Deiiartment 
managers,  perhaps,  know  little  more 
alx)ut  figures  than  controllers  know 
about  merchandise,  .so  that  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  for  teaching  the  u.se  of 
these  figures  is  great.  These  figures 
may  disclose  an  ability  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  to  compete  in  many 
lines  in  which,  previously,  they  have 
believed  their  costs  too  high  for 
profitable  operation.  They  may  un¬ 
cover  a  number  of  places  where  the 
costs  of  selling  have  not  lx*en  ap¬ 
preciated  and  merchandise,  there¬ 
fore.  has  been  marked  too  low. 
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Re>iilt8.  "Let  us  envisage  the  store 
which  has  installed  this  type  of  ac¬ 
counting,  where  department  mana¬ 
ger'  largely  make  out  their  budgets, 
not  only  for  sales  aiul  for  merchan¬ 
dise  investments,  hut  for  the  ex- 
j)enses  of  their  department.  Even 
departmental  jirofits  might  he  bud¬ 
geted,  perhaps  none  too  accurately  at 
first,  hut  as  the  practice  continued  the 
thoughtful  department  manager 
would  become  more  and  more  a  fin¬ 
ished  merchant.  The  making  of  the 
budgets,  with  proper  comjtarative 
statistics,  should  bring  up  discus¬ 
sions  of  fundamental  matters  of  op¬ 
eration  that  would  probably  result 
in  many  improvements.  Department¬ 
al  profits  in  (ktllars  would  become 
the  goal  of  many  i>eople  as  all  de¬ 
partment  managers  would  be  in¬ 
volved.  Many  functional  economies 
would  be  suggested.  Those  months 
which  show  badly  red  would  1k‘  given 
consideratitm  as  to  how  to  ‘gray  out’ 
the  pink  tinge  and  make  it  at  least 
ai)prf)ach  a  black  figure.  Pricing  of 
merchandise  wt)uld  become  less  au¬ 
tomatic.  Marking  itrocesses  mav  de¬ 
velop  great  economics.  Use  »)f  adver¬ 
tising  space  would  be  considered  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  volume, 
but  from  its  effect  on  net  profit. 
Large  sales  events.  pn)bal)ly.  would 
l)e  iK'tter  coordinated  .so  that  ]K*rson- 
nel  exjHMiditures  need  not  be  e.xtrava- 
gant.  The  ct)ntn)ller  becomes  the 
hub  around  which  this  wheel  must 
move  as  he  must  be  sure  that  his  ac¬ 
counting  instills  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  the  executives  of  the  store  the 
usefulness  of  his  figures,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  honest,  prompt  and 
accurate. 

"Pre.sent  exjiense  account  classi¬ 
fications  can  still  be  maintained. 
Total  budgets  would  still  be  re¬ 
viewed.  but  the  controller  becomes  a 
guide,  a  teacher,  an  interpreter  in 
budget-making.  I  suspect  that  the 
use  of  the  .sales  technuiue  which  he 
has  had  to  employ  in  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  will  be  employed  in  this 
new  role  he  will  assume,  and  that  he 
will  have  the  opiH)rtunity  of  |>oint- 
ing  cult  many  instances  where  in¬ 
creased  business  and  net  profit  can 
l)e  accomplished  by  the  proper  use  of 
cost  information. 

Merchandise  Control.  "How  much 
more  important  this  is  than  the  mer¬ 
chandise  investment  control  for 


Dr.  Wilson  Differs 

IX  contrast  to  the  opinion  of  Fred 
Lazarus,  who  feels  that  there  is 
too  much  .siHX'ializatiou  and  com¬ 
plexity  in  de|)artment  store  organi- 
ation.  Dr.  lirayton  F.  Wilson.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  l£ducation.  told  those  who 
attended  the  Controllers’  Congress 
meeting  that  under  the  four-func¬ 
tional  plan  of  deiiartment  store  or¬ 
ganization.  there  is  not  siifficictit 
sl'i'cialization  in  the  merchandise 
division. 

This  is  probably  a  direct  result  of 
the  store  policy  of  drawing  up  an 
organization  chart  and  then  search¬ 
ing  for  people  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  chart.  The  organization  should 
he  "fitted  to  the  e.xecutive  rather 
than  the  executive  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart."  said  Dr.  Wilson.  Then 
it  would  be  jxjssible  for  an  e.xecutive 
ill  a  large  store  to  concentrate  on 
those  parts  of  his  job  for  which  he 
is  best  suited,  and  it  would  lu* 
simpler  and  less  e.xi)ensive  f()r  the 
store  to  acipiire  and  hold  a  staff 
which  would  function  projierly. 

Under  the  present  set-up.  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  merchandising  division 
must  decide  what  to  buy.  then  he 
niii.st  buy  it  and  finally  he  must  see 
that  it  is  sold.  Unlike  the  industrial 
world  which,  with  increased  size, 
developed  a  high  degree  of  special¬ 
ization.  retailing  clings  to  the  prin- 
cijtle  that  all  of  tho.se  three  abilities 
must  l)e  vested  in  one  person  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  success.  Finding  a 
man  i)roi)erly  qualified  bectmies  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  as  the  abilities 
required  increase  in  number  and  di¬ 
versity.  When  one  is  finally  found 
and  employed  and  “the  abilities  of 
such  a  jaragon  l)ecome  generally 
known  to  conqH*titors.  the  greater 
will  lie  the  salary  which  must  lie 
jiaid  to  hold  him.  Witness  the  high 
turnover  among  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  men.” 


which  he  is  now  responsible  in  some 
stores.  It  has  always  .seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  only  one  excuse  for 
a  controller  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  merchandise  investment,  and 
that  was  when  the  finances  of  the 
store  retjuired  it.  He  should  Ije  the 
official  to  preserve  the  credit  stand- 


Dr.  Brayton  F.  Wilson 


The  speaker  elaborated  on  the 
wisdom  of  specialization  to  a  degree 
which  would  make  one  jH*rs(jn  re- 
.sponsible  for  deciding  what  to  buy, 
another  for  buying  it.  and  another 
for  seeing  that  it  is  sold. 

The  sjieaker  went  on  to  jMiint  out 
that  just  as  in  jiroductive  industry, 
organization  charts  are  built  aroimd 
machinery  which  represents  large  in¬ 
vestments.  so  should  organization 
charts  be  built  around  executives  in 
department  stores.  "Men  themselves 
are  the  principal  units  in  retail  store 
organizations,  and  it  is  essential  that 
their  talents  be  considered  of  major 
imiKirtance  in  setting  up  an  tirgani- 

zation . \n  e.xecutive  at  $15,000 

a  year,  capitalized  at  5' t .  may  l>e 
considered  to  repre.sent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $300,000."  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  man 
for  the  organization  who  combines 
three  abilities,  draw  your  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  so  that  full  benefits  are 
derived  from  his  abilities.  However, 
no  organization  chart  should  be  so 
inflexible  as  to  necessitate  "obtain¬ 
ing  a  ’triple-threat’  in  order  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  iron-lxiund  requirements.  .  .  . 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  justification 
in  paying  a  tremendously  high  price 
for  the  rare  person  who  combines 
e.xjxrtness  in  the  details  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  all  three  fields." 


ing  of  the  business,  but  why  he 
should  decide  as  to  whether  or  not 
additional  money  should  lx*  put  into 
dresses  or  scarfs,  or  whether  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  an  unforeseen  merchandise 
opportunity,  has  always  lx*en  lx?yond 
my  ken.  I  know  of  an  amusing  in- 
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Mr.  Katz  Comments  on  Lazcurus 
and  Wilson  Analyses 


A  FTER  Fred  Lazarus  had  spoken 
to  a  keenly  interested  audience 
on  the  controller’s  place  in  an  ideal 
store  organization  and  Dr.  Brayton 
Wilson  had  voiced  his  plea  that  or¬ 
ganization  set-ups  be  fitted  to  men, 
not  men  to  charts,  Ernest  Katz, 
Executive  Vice-President  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  rose  to 
make  his  eagerly  awaited  comments 
on  the  whole  problem. 

“I  should  like,”  he  said,  “to  read 
Dr.  Wilson’s  paper  after  he  has  had 
ten  years  exjwrience  at  the  Prince 
School  and  ten  years  contact  with 
business.  I  agree  with  him  thor¬ 
oughly  that  he  is  going  to  know 
more  about  it  when  he  has  seen  it 
from  the  inside.  He  will  know,  as 
most  of  us  do,  that  what  we  need 
is,  indeed,  not  more  organization ; 
hut  perhaps  more  of  what  Mr. 
Lazarus  has  called  compact  organi¬ 
zation. 

“I  want  to  explain  to  Dr.  Wilson 
that  while  we  have  organization 
charts,  there  isn’t  any  store  any¬ 
where  that  I  know  of  where  out¬ 
standing  ability  hasn’t  flowed  all 
over  the  store,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  organization  chart.  Real 
talent  isn’t — it  can’t  he — suppressed 
by  organization  charts. 

“Now  for  the  suggestions  of  Fred 
Lazarus.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  his  contribution  here  today — the 
second  in  a  brilliant  sequence  on  this 
subject.” 

Big,  Bad  Wolf?  “In  his  remarks 
Mr.  I^zarus  is  influenced  to  some 
extent,  I  think,  by  a  slight  miscon¬ 
ception — so  I  consider  it — of  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  controller  bears 
down  on  the  merchandiser.  I  feel 
that  the  controller  is  not  the  only 
villain  in  the  piece.  The  tendency 
in  most  stores,  as  I  see  it,  has  been 
for  the  merchandisers  to  do  more 
figuring  than  the  controller.  They 


sort  of  audit  his  books  every  fort¬ 
night. 

Buyer’s  Place.  “In  the  four  stores 
with  which  I  am  connected,  we  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Lazarus  as  to  the 
buyer’s  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  With  us.  the  buyer  has  been 
a  department  manager  in  almost  the 
complete  sense  of  the  word,  for  at 
least  a  dozen  years.  Store  manage¬ 
ment,  publicity,  control — they  are 
his  hand-maidens.  I  ]X)inted  out  to 
controllers  many  years  ago  that  to 
lie  of  use  in  their  stores  their  offices 
must  be  service  stations  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  management  —  they 
must  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
man  who  is  producing  the  profit. 
The  merchandiser — call  him  depart¬ 
ment  manager  or  what  you  will — 
makes  the  profit,  and  the  controller 
and  store  manager  must  conserve  it.” 

Control  Reflects  Management. 
"Show  me  the  controller  in  this 
country  who,  of  his  own  volition, 
does  what  Mr.  Lazarus  says  he  does 
— loads  his  discounts;  loads  his  in¬ 
ventory  or  any  operation  to  bring 
out  additional  jirofit  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  like  rabbits  out  of  a  hat ! 

I  have  never  heard  of  it,  except 
when  top  management  has  reejuested 
it,  and  even  ordered  it! 

“Show  me  a  controller  who  is 
dumb,  and  I  will  show  you  a  dumb 
boss.  Show  me  a  controller  who 
keeps  wrong  records,  and  I  will 
show  you  in  his  store  another  top 
executive  who  has  tried  to  keep  the 
controller  under  his  thumb  and 
make  the  controller  do  with  his  fig¬ 
ures  what  the  top  executive  wants 
him  to.  What  is  control  but  a  state 
of  mind?  No  controller  that  I  know 
of  ever  insists  on  a  wrong  jxfint  of 
view  except  when  that  is  dictated 
to  him  by  top  management.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  our  system  of 
accounting,  it  has  been  produced  be¬ 


cause  top  management  wasn’t  think- 
ing  right. 

Accounting  Methods.  "I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Lazarus 
when  he  tells  us  that  most  account¬ 
ing — or  perhaps  he  meant  some  of 
it — is  inadeijuate ;  e.specially  when  it 
shows  the  profit  picture  only  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  In  our  own  stores 
we  got  away  from  that  at  least  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Our  department 
managers  are  constantly  aware  of 
what  their  actual  profits  are.  Our 
system  has  not  yet  been  develoj)ed 
to  our  own  satisfaction ;  some  day, 
when  it  is,  I  hope  to  tell  you  about 
it.  This  I  will  say ;  that  the  expenses 
charged  to  departments  on  a  sales 
basis  are  less  than  to  sales. 

The  others  we  bring  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  weekly  on  a  direct 
charge. 

“If  all  the  controllers  who  have 
talked  to  me  and  written  to  me  about 
the  I^zarus  plan  and  what  it  w'ould 
mean  to  them  were  here  we  should 
have  had  to  hire  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  Mr.  Lazarus  today.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  controller  has  nothing 
to  fear  under  any  set-up  of  store 
management — unless  he  is  the  kind 
of  controller  who  doesn’t  deserve 
the  consideration  which  men  of  the 
tyjje  of  Mr.  Lazarus  have  given  him. 

Good  Men  Come  High.  “One  thing 
you  might  remember — the  morale  of 
control  or  any  other  part  of  the  store 
is  shattered  when  there  is  tfH)  great 
a  divergence  between  the  rewards 
given  to  the  men  who  are  merchan¬ 
dising  and  the  men,  these  control¬ 
lers,  who.  as  Mr.  Lazarus  has  said, 
should  direct  and  guide  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  in  his  ways.  You  can't 
expect  a  $5,000  controller  or  even 
a  $10,000  men  to  stand  up  to  the 
big  boss  and  compete  with  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  who  is  getting  $25,000  or 
even  $50,000.  The  controller  must, 
as  Mr.  Lazarus  says,  be  the  advisor 
and  teacher  of  the  organization,  and 
his  work  can  be  made  more  fascinat¬ 
ing;  but  I  contend  that  it  must  also 
be  remunerative.” 


stance,  when  a  store  was  bought 
some  ten  years  ago.  There  were 
twenty-four  people  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  unit  control  office  reporting  to 
the  controller.  Buyers  bought  the 
goods,  divisional  merchandise  men 
signed  the  orders,  and  then  the 
orders  went  to  the  unit  control  divi¬ 


sion  to  see  if  the  merchandise 
ordered  properly  balanced  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  controller.  Orders 
were  held  up  always  for  two  or  three 
days  and  sometimes  indefinitely.  The 
new  management  came  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  and,  over  night,  advantageously 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  this 


complete  department.  Of  course,  that 
is  an  extreme,  almost  a  ridiculous 
illustration,  but  it  is  a  case  in  point. 

“Merchandising  is  not  an  exact 
science.  Our  organization  and  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  should 
provide  for  the  use  of  practical 
{Continued  on  page  124) 
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Merchandise  Men  Talk  Organization 
Plans  from  Buyer  Viewpoint 

f 

"Every  buyer  a  merchant",  urges  Marvin  Bower, 
agreeing  with  Iprinciples  advocated  by  Lazarus. 

C.  Becknell  and  J.  P.  Doody  call  for  greater 
care  in  selection  and  development  of  buyers. 


How  and  how  far  to  go  alxiut 
giving  the  department  mana¬ 
ger  a  free  hand  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  was  the  question  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
general  session,  held  Wednesday 
morning,  January  18.  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Herschel  Lutes, 
merchandise  manager  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  and  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Division.  A  con¬ 
sultant  in  prohlems  of  organization, 
a  buyer,  and  a  general  merchandise 
manager,  each  in  turn  analyzed  de¬ 
partment  store  methods  and  theories 
and  offered  his  suggestions  for 
profitable  operation. 

Buyer  as  Merchant.  Putting  the 
buyer  into  the  position  of  a  small 
merchant  was  the  basic  idea  of  an 
organization  plan  advocated  by 
Marvin  Bower,  partner  in  McKin- 
sey,  Wellington  &  Company,  New 
York,  in  an  address  entitled  “Un¬ 
leashing  the  Department  Store.” 
Mr.  Bower’s  plan  gives  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  direct  responsibility 
for  making  a  profit,  coupled  with 
authority  over  the  many  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  that  profit  insofar  as  they 
concern  his  department.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  work  only  to  the 
Director  of  Sales,  an  executive  who 
corresfx)nds  to  the  merchandise 
manager  on  present  organization 
charts. 

“A  plan  can’t  make  the  man,  hut 
it  can  make  the  most  of  him.”  Mr. 
Bower  stated,  and  urged  store  own¬ 
ers.  like  good  football  coaches,  to 
“give  the  game  back  to  the  lK)ys.” 
To  do  this,  he  wtmld  make  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  res]X)nsible  for 
the  selection,  training  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  sales  iiersonnel  and  for  the 
buying  and  control  of  merchandise 
in  his  department.  Executives  in 


advertising,  display  and  personnel 
management  would  give  him  their 
expert  assistance.  Credit,  collec¬ 
tions,  store  operations  and  delivery 
would  he  taken  care  of  for  him.  as 
they  are  now,  and  would  l)e  entirely 
out  of  his  hands. 

Under  such  a  plan,  where  there  is 
decentralization  of  resixmsihility  for 
profit,  initiative  and  enthusiasm  are 
stimulated,  said  Mr.  Bower,  “lx‘- 
cause  the  cumbersome  checks  and 
balances  of  the  present  plans  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  effect  in  most  stores 
are  removed.  The  department  mana¬ 
ger  having  only  one  1k)ss  and  being 
judged  on  a  profit  basis  works  with 
a  will  more  nearly  approximating 
that  of  the  individual  merchant.’’ 

The  need  for  a  change  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization,  Mr.  Bower 
believes,  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
department  stores  are  doing  a  vol¬ 
ume  below  the  capacity  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  plant,  whereas  wage  rates,  and 
other  costs  of  doing  business  are 
sending  expense  ratios  upward.  New 
conditions  which  a  new  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  must  meet  are :  the  need 
for  increased  selling  effectiveness, 
decentralization  of  resixinsibility. 
stimulation  of  initiative  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  This  last,  he  holds,  is  es- 
jjecially  difficult  to  achieve  under  the 
present  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances.  “When  a  buyer  has  three  or 
more  tosses  and  a  salesperson  has 
as  many  as  seven,  it  is  little  wonder 
they  settle  down  to  a  jdodding  gait 
and  just  try  to  keep  out  of  trouble.” 

Lazarus  Plan.  Under  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  plan — the  plan  advo¬ 
cated  by  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  him  at  the  last  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  —  the 
merchandising  division  becomes  a 
“selling  division”,  and  its  chief  exe¬ 


cutive  is  known  as  the  Director  of 
Sales.  This  division  has  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  customer 
wants ;  for  buying,  pricing,  presenta¬ 
tion,  display  and  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  and  for  other  activities  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  selling.  Assisting  him 
are  executives  corresjxmding  to 
divisional  merchandise  managers, 
who  are  known  as  Division  Sales 
Managers.  These  Division  Sales 
Managers  direct  the  department 
manager,  and  share  with  him  the 
resiKjnsibility  for  net  operating  prof¬ 
its  in  the  units  under  their  direction. 

“Since  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.”  said  Mr.  Bower,  "reciuire 
close  coordination  with  selling,  the 
Advertising  Manager  reports  to  the 
Director  of  Sales.  .Xs  a  practical 
matter  it  works  this  way  in  many 
stores  today,  since  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  unofficially  domi¬ 
nates  the  publicity  director.” 

Mr.  Bower  believes  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  division  of  a  store  functions 
best  when  it  reports  directly  to  the 
chief  executive,  and  that  its  major 
responsibility  should  be  “to  train 
the  executives  in  the  other  divisions 
in  how  to  train.”  The  store  mana¬ 
ger  or  store  sujierintendent,  under 
this  plan,  tocomes  an  Ojx^rating 
Manager,  resjxmsible  for  the  purely 
“mechanical  activities  as  receiving, 
warehousing,  delivery  and  mainte¬ 
nance  and  such  procedural  activities 
as  adjustments.”  The  controller’s 
responsibility  is  in  establishing 
methods  for  budgets,  rejxirts,  etc., 
and  in  helping  other  executives  with 
suggestions  for  reducing  expenses. 
“However,  the  Controller  has  no 
authority  to  insist  that  his  sugges¬ 
tions  be  followed  by  executives  out¬ 
side  his  division.”  Mr.  Bower  holds, 
although  he  does  have  responsibility 
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Chart  of  organization  set-up  presented  hy  Marvin  Bower. 


for,  and  authority  over,  credits  and 
accounting. 

As  to  budgets,  the  controller  may 
suggest  changes,  hut  has  no  authori¬ 
ty  to  insist  upon  them,  under  Mr. 
Bower’s  plan.  The  department 
manager  obtains  authority  to  exceed 
his  o])en-to-buy  or  his  exjiense  bud¬ 
get  from  his  superiors  in  the  Selling 
Division. 

Another  Plan.  .\  variation  of  the 
plan  is  the  “group  manager"  type 
of  organization,  now  being  e.xperi- 
mented  with  hy  a  Bo.ston  store. 
Under  this  plan,  a  limited  number 
of  departments  which  carry  related 
merchandise  are  treated  as  a  single 
unit,  with  one  of  the  buyers  as  group 
manager,  who  reports  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Sales  Manager  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  for  profits  in  his  group 
of  departments. 

The  group  manager  has  two  types 
of  specialists  as  assistants:  buyers, 
who  determine  the  wants  and  needs 
of  cu.stomers  and  purchase  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  sales  sujiervisors,  who 
have  charge  of  directing,  training 
and  selecting  the  .salespersons  in  the 
departments  of  the  group  and  also 
have  charge  of  merchandise  control. 
“The  sales  supervisor  will  suggest 
items  for  purchase  hy  the  buyer,  hut 
his  principal  responsibility  will  be  to 
])romote  sales. 

“The  function  of  the  group  mana¬ 
ger  is  to  coordinate  the  buyers  and 
sales  supervisors,  to  pass  ujx)!!  their 
plans,  and  to  assist  them  generally 


in  earning  maximum  jirofits  for  the 
group  of  departments.  He  is  an  exe¬ 
cutive  and  is  neither  a  buying  nor  a 
sales  s])ecialist.  although  he  will  he 
trained  in  both." 

Expeii.se  Control.  In  answer  to  a 
((uestion  on  the  subject  of  controll¬ 
ing  expense  through  the  number  of 
]X‘oi)le  in  a  deixirtment,  he  said:  “It 
would  throw  a  little  more  burden 
on  the  personnel  division  to  main¬ 
tain  either  pools  or  Hying  squadrons 
in  i)arts  of  the  store  to  he  called 
on  by  the  department  manager.” 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bower’s  chart  pro¬ 
vides  a  divisional  assistant  for  each 
Divisional  Sales  Manager.  'I'his 
assistant’s  resiumsihility  is  to  as.sist 
the  department  manager  in  keeping 
e.xpenses  down,  and  it  would  include 
helping  the  department  manager  to 
turn  hack  to  the  sales  pool  or  Hying 
squadron  those  salespeople  he  does 
not  need. 

With  regard  to  other  ty])es  of  ex¬ 
pense,  ]Mr.  Bower  said:  "If  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  is  judged  on  the 
basis  of  profits  and  charged  with  all 
the.se  expenses,  he  is  going  to  be 
nu)re  conscious  of  them."  He  will 
also  have  the  assistance  of  the 
divisional  assistant  and  the  control¬ 
ler.  although  he  will  no  longer  have 
the  assistance  of  the  store  manager 
in  problems  of  this  type. 

DEVELOPING  THE  lU  YER 

Speaking  as  a  buyer  and  for  the 
buyer.  J.  C.  Becknell,  of  Pfeifer 


Brothers,  Little  Rock.  .Arkansas, 
followed  Mr.  Bower  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  he  urged  store  own¬ 
ers  to  develop  buyers  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  standing  alone  and  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  giving  the 
buyer  a  free  hand. 

“Buyers  do  not  develop  alone — 
they  help  develop  themselves  but  the 
actual  guiding  and  the  major 
achievements  of  their  lives  are  made 
jxissihle  or  inqxjssihle  by  you.  You 
develop  either  a  minus  or  a  plus  per¬ 
sonality  in  your  buyers.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  controlled  buyers 
function  as  they  are  told.  great 
part  of  their  initiative  is  stilled  and 
submerged ;  they  are  kept  busy  fol¬ 
lowing  out  detailed  instructions 
given  to  them.” 

Urging  stores  to  spend  less  time 
developing  means  of  controlling  the 
buyer  and  more  time  developing  the 
buyer  into  an  individual  worthy  to 
represent  his  store,  Mr.  Becknell 
said :  “The  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  have  a  closer  knit  organi¬ 
zation,  one  built  around  individuals 
who  know  what  the  public  wants 
and  know  how  to  see  that  they  get 
it.  .  .  .  You  must  develop  buyers 
with  confidence  and  initiative  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cope  with  the  competitive 
conditions  that  e.xist  today.  Re¬ 
member  that  intelligent  service  will 
do  more  to  hold  a  customer  than 
any  other  one  factor  in  business  to¬ 
day  and  if  you  want  this  kind  of 
service  you  must  develop  a  buyer 
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who  can  think  for  himself,  act  for 
himself,  and  do  it  in  a  safe  and  sane 
manner.” 

Selection.  -  As  a  first  step  in  devel- 
oi)ing  this  type  of  buyer,  Mr.  Heck- 
nell  urged  greater  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  salespeojde.  “See  to  it  that  at 
least  a  part  of  them  have  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  merchant  in  them.  .And 
when  a  department  head  is  chosen, 
see  to  it  that  the  individual  chosen 
has  the  qualifications  and  the  ixjssi- 
hilities  of  development ;  and  when  an 
assistant  buyer  is  selected,  see  to  it 
that  the  individual  has  the  real 
qualifications  of  a  buyer.” 

In  the  develoj)ment  of  a  l)uyer, 
Mr.  Hecknell  stressed  the  imjx)r- 
tance  of  helping  the  individual  cor¬ 
rect  his  faults  and  develop  his 
strong  jjoints.  “.A  man  or  woman 
so  tleveloped  has  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  and  has  the  resj^ect  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  he  does  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  This  type  of  buyer  will 
Ik.*  a  continuous  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  sales  force  and  inculcate 
in  them  a  spirit  of  loyalty  that  is 
most  essential  to  any  successful 
store.  Furthermore,  this  type  of 
buyer  w'ill  develop  those  immediate¬ 
ly  under  him  or  her,  develop  them 
to  the  ix)int  that  you  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  new  material  always  in  the 
making.  ...  If  you  are  developing 
these  buyers  of  yours,  you  will  have 
out  in  the  front  lines  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  as  your  personal  rq^re- 
sentatives  that  will  do  you  credit.” 

PICKING  MORE  .ACES 

I'he  importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  training  was  again 
emphasized  in  the  address  of  J.  P. 
Doody,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  newly-elected 
Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division.  Speaking  on  "W'hy  Can't 
We  Pick  Alore  .\ccs  in  Selling?”, 
Air.  Doody  said:  “The  organization 
with  which  I  am  asscjciated  has  al¬ 
ways  held  that  it  is  the  Dqiartment 
Alanager  who  makes  or  breaks  a 
store.  We  have  built  a  successful 
business  on  that  principle,  but  de¬ 
partment  managers  must  in  turn 
realize  that  they  can  In;  successful 
only  to  the  degree  that  they  have  the 
ability  and  sense  of  duty  to  develop 
selling  mcrcluimiise  and  men  and 
women  who  can  sell  that  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

Picking  more  selling  aces  means 


J.  C.  Beck.nell 


work.  Air.  Doody  said — “Work  at 
the  business  of  giving  selling  the 
importance  that  it  shoukl  and  could 
have !  Work  at  the  business  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  pe«)ple  want !  Work 
at  the  business  of  informing  our 
salespeople  alxmt  those  things  which 
make  this  merchandise  tick  and  then 
seeing  that  these  salespeojde  get  this 
information  across  to  customers.” 

Building  Aces.  To  have  more  ace 
sellers,  stores  must  first  have  com¬ 
plete  and  well  balanced  stocks,  style 
right  and  price  right.  .An  ill-bal¬ 
anced  stock.  Air.  Doody  warned,  is 
breeding  place  of  iKK)r  salesmanship. 


HOW  TO  PICK  WINNERS 

W  hen  you  have  u  “winner” 
in  your  stock,  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  play  it  tor  all  it  is 
worth.  But  how  do  you  pick 
that  winner?  Here  is  the 
simple  system  used  by  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  as  described  by 
J.  P.  Doody; 

“Every  department  mana¬ 
ger  brings  to  our  regular  Tues¬ 
day  morning  meetings  a  form 
sheet  on  which  is  written 
complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  best  selling  items.  It  tells 
us  how-  many  were  sold  last 
week;  how  many  have  been 
sold  since  they  were  first 
placed  on  sale;  when  they 
were  originally  placed  on 
sale;  how  many  are  in  stock; 
how  many  are  on  order,  etc. 
This  information  is  reviewe«I 
immediately  by  our  General 
Manager  and  Merchandise 
Manager  and  its  possibilities 
are  then  discussed  with  the 
department  manager.” 


“Let’s  single  out  for  j)romotion 
those  things  which  show  they  have 
'sell'  in  them — let’s  cultivate  those 
items  as  a  gardener  cultivates  his 
dowers — feed  them  with  background 
and  publicity  and  foot  for  them  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Freshman  at  his 
first  big  game. 

“All  this  is  the  job  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  if  he  so  chooses  to 
make  it;  if  not,  a  few  merchandise 
men  may  still  hold  on  to  their  jobs ! 
Aly  subject  i)roi)er,  t)f  course,  deals 
with  a  personnel  problem  and  its 
place  in  the  scheme  of  retailing, 
'riierefore  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  is  my  unalterable  opinion  that  this 
part  of  the  job  belongs,  also,  to  the 
department  manager.” 

Retailing  is  not  a  field  of  endeavor 
in  which  many  young  people  seek 
a  career.  Air.  Doody  commented, 
and  stressed  the  need  for  making  it 
intere.sting  to  potential  aces.  Too 
many  applicants  come  to  stores  be¬ 
cause  they  want  just  a  job,  and 
think  that  selling  requires  no  train¬ 
ers.” 

“We  can  pick  more  aces  in  sell¬ 
ing  only  when  we  bring  into  our 
stores  young  men  and  women  who 
have  good  character  and  the  ability 
to  accept  teaching — and  then  do  a 
good  job  of  teaching  them.  It  is 
again  the  department  manager’s  job 
to  do  this  teaching.  ...  If  the  De- 
])artment  Alanager  wishes  to  hold 
the  position  which  many  good  mer¬ 
chants  are  now  inclined  to  entrust 
to  him,  then  he  must  equi])  himself 
with  a  keen  knowledge  of  human 
engineering  and  accept  this  respon¬ 
sibility  with  as  much  aggressiveness 
as  he  would  show  in  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  show  room,”  Air.  Doody  said. 

Without  minimizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Training  Department’s 
contribution.  Air.  Doody  urged 
management  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
first  concern  to  place  the  right  per¬ 
son  in  the  key  position  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Alanager — one  who  is  himself 
an  ace  salesman  and  who  is  able  to 
give  his  salespeojde  the  l)enefit  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

Concluding  his  address  by  urging 
store  owners  to  have  an  emphatic 
interest  in  selling.  Air.  Doody  said: 
“It  is  an  old  a.xiom  in  retailing  that, 
as  goes  management,  so  goes  the 
store.  Air.  Store  Owner,  become  an 
ace  salesman  yourself  and  you  will 
then  find  it  easy  to  pick  more  aces 
in  selling !” 
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Lies’  Plan  Would  Team 
Management  and  Merchandising 


Presents  to  Store  Management  Group  a 
project  calling  for  creation  of  divisional  store 
managers  to  be  jointly  responsible  for  profits 
with  divisional  merchandise  managers. 


B.  Eugenia  Lies 


^T^HE  revised  organization  chart 

presented  by  ^iiss  B.  Eugenia 
Lies  at  a  session  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  differed  basically 
from  plans  offered  by  other  siieak- 
ers  at  the  convention.  Impressed 
both  by  the  complexity  of  the  buy¬ 
er’s  duties  under  the  traditional  set¬ 
up,  and  by  the  many  non-selling  op¬ 
erations  necessary  to  get  merchan¬ 
dise  into  the  customer’s  bands,  Miss 
Lies  urged  as  a  remedy  the  creation 
of  divisional  store  managers  to  work 
direct!}’  with  divisional  merchandise 
managers  and  be  held  jointly  re- 
sixmsible  for  the  profits  (excluding 
overhead  expense)  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  under  their  control.  Com¬ 
ments  on  this  plan  were  made  by 
Harold  B.  ^iarton.  B.  .Mtman  & 
Co.,  Xorris  Brisco.  The  Xamm 
Store,  and  Howard  Lovett,  the 
R.  H.  White  Company. 

Under  Miss  Lies’  i)lan.  the  di¬ 
visional  store  manager  would  l)e- 
come  a  specialist  in  the  selling  and 
handling  of  merchandise  within  his 
control,  while  the  buyer  would  be 
freed  of  most  of  the  non-buying  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  job,  such  as  stock  han¬ 
dling  and  stock  control.  The  buyer 
would  still,  however,  he  responsible 
for  passing  along  to  his  divisit)nal 
store  manager  all  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  information  necessary  for  a 
good  selling  job. 

The  divisional  sttwe  manager, 
with  the  proiMjsed  new  line-up, 
would  l)e  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  selling  methods ;  for¬ 


ward  sttxrk  arrangement ;  selling  dis¬ 
plays  ;  stock  control  methods ;  im¬ 
provement  of  average  individual 
sales ;  procedures,  records  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  handling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  adjustment  of  l)Oth  selling  and 
non-selling  force  to  flow  of  work : 
and  departmental  fi.xtures  and  lay¬ 
out. 

Each  merchandiser  and  divisional 
store  manager  would,  in  short,  be¬ 
come  "part  owners"  in  the  business 
of  each  sub-division  of  the  store. 
Such  a  teaming  up  of  merchandising 
and  store  management,  would.  Miss 
Lies  Ix'lieves.  offer  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  increasing 
store  patronage  and  improving  sell¬ 
ing,  which  in  turn  would  wipe  out 
lo.st  sales  and  improve  expense  mar- 
gins. 

Maiiageineiit  Kcaetion: 

Ensuing  comments  on  the  Lies 
plan  disclosed  general  agreement  on 
the  need  for  reorganization,  but  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  method 
to  be  followed.  Mr.  Gartiai  agreed 
that  the  individual  store  manager 
should  become  a  management  e.xpert 
in  fact  and  not  merely  in  title, 
whether  under  the  Lies  plan  or  some 
other  organization  structure.  Hu¬ 
man  relationships,  he  declared,  are 
the  vital  part  of  the  store  manager's 
job,  and  should  he  his  chief  ct>ncern. 

Mr.  l.ovett  iK)inted  out  that,  un¬ 
der  the  customary  set-up  of  floor 
and  section  nuinagers,  management 
is  already  teamed  up  with  merchan¬ 
dising  at  the  point  of  customer  con¬ 
tact.  and  that  a  change  in  titles 
would  bring  about  no  real  realign¬ 
ment  of  duties.  Referring  to  the 
Filene  exjx'riment  of  making  the 
divisional  merchandise  manager  en¬ 


tirely  responsible  for  the  profit 
ojierations  of  his  department,  Mr. 
Lovett  said  that  the  plan,  although 
favorably  received  by  the  buying  or¬ 
ganization.  is  still  in  the  experiment¬ 
al  stage  and  has  not  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  long  etu)ugh  to  prove  its  merit. 
He  disagreed  also  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  store  organization  head 
up  to  a  sales  manager,  since  the  chief 
function  of  a  department  store  is  the 
proper  selling  of  merchandise  and 
the  whole  store  must  of  necessity  Ik? 
sales-minded. 

"Let  the  store  manager  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  oi^eration,  service,  ex¬ 
pense,  etc.,  and  make  the  buyers 
real  department  managers  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  him  for  those  func¬ 
tions."  Mr.  Lovett  concluded,  "and 
you  will  have  a  theory  of  operation 
that  has  a  chance  of  surviving  and 
will  operate  successfully  in  most  of 
our  organizations." 

As  a  substitute  for  Miss  Lies’ 
proposal.  Mr.  Brisco  offered  an  or- 
ganizatitm  plan  providing  for  the 
correlation  of  all  selling  activities, 
whether  "personal"  or  "non-ixrson- 
al"  under  a  director  of  sales.  A  pub¬ 
licity  manager  would  be  in  direct 
charge  of  sales  promotion,  and  a 
sales  manager  would  supervise  all 
selling,  lx)th  heading  up  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  to  i^ermit  close  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  selling  activities. 
The  store  manager,  with  this  type 
of  organization,  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  the  physical  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  plant. 

While  the  meeting  reached  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  most  desirable 
organization  plan,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  full  consideration  will  Ik?  given 
in  coming  months  to  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject. 
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Has  Her  Say — 

Merchants  Learn  About 
Themselves  — And  Like  It 


Mrs.  Powell 


Herewith  a  close-up  of  the 
lady  who  won  the  Conven¬ 
tion's  delighted  applause,  for 
her  forthrightness,  her  real¬ 
istic  and  reasonable  answers 
to  a  barrage  of  questions 
aimed  to  discover  what  “Mrs. 
Typical  Consumer”  thinks  of 
retail  stores.  Her  reaction  to 
advertising,  to  demonstrators, 
to  selling  “technique”,  retail 
red  tape,  and  other  matters, 
makes  good  rea«ling.  It  made 
good  listening,  too,  especially 
when  “glamor”  was  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  out  of  date. 


SHh  is  what  U.  S.  Census  re¬ 
cords  and  the  public  prints  are 
accustomed  to  term  a  “house¬ 
wife".  But  she's  nothing  so  color¬ 
less  and  prosaic  as  that,  for  she  is 
a  trim  young  woman,  pretty,  petite, 
with  I)ig  blue  eyes  beneath  curly 
blonde  hair.  Beneath  that  hair  are 
brains  and  a  captivating  sense  of 
humor — which  latter  is  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  so  helps  tcj  explain 
why  she  is  so  intelligently  ob.ser- 
vant. 

She  will  .shortly  make  apparent 
that  she  is  articulate  and  literate. 
s])eaks  succinctly  in  tones  expressive 
of  youthful  vigor  and  ha])])ines.s.  She 
is.  indeed,  a  charming  ])ersonality. 
thoroughly  unaflFecte<l.  thuroughly 
self-possessed.  Within  a  few  days 
millions  of  peo])le  will  laugh  with 
her.  for  national  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems  will  engage  her  to  talk  to  their 
audiences.  But  of  that  she  knows 
nothing  as  yet.  for  tonight  she 
makes  her  debut  as  a  professional. 
For  the  fir.st  time  in  her  31  years 
she  sits  on  a  idatform  facing  an 
audience  of  half-a-thou.sand  people, 
before  whoni  she  will  fulfill  her 
agreement  to  submit,  without  re¬ 
hearsing.  to  a  inthlic  interview. 

Scores  of  ([uestions  which  usually 
educe  the  clii)ped  c(»mnient.  ‘‘That's 
none  of  your  business!",  she  will 
ponder  pleasantly  and  answer 
promj)tly.  For  tonight,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  what  was  until  recentlv 


Xew  York's  largest  hotel,  she  plays 
the  role  of  “Mrs.  Typical  Con¬ 
sumer."  From  a  group  of  women 
applicants  resident  in  great  cities 
and  tiny  villages  scattered  over  the 
entire  country — ^a  group  of  women 
outnumbering  those  that  .sought  the 
role  of  Scarlett  O'Hara — Cecile 
(Mrs.  J.  Richard)  Powell  has  been 
selected  as  the  typical  customer  by 
tbe  National  Retail  Dry  (joods 
.\ssociation.  which  this  year  is  more 
than  ever  of  the  opinion  that  for¬ 
ward-looking  merchants  wisely 
adopt  an  attitude  con.sonant  with  the 
recent  as.sertion  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  profession.  “1  recog¬ 
nize  the  customer  as  my  boss." 

Mrs.  Powell's  audience  is  made 
up  of  retail  executives,  for  whose 
benefit  she  will  give  consumer's 
opinions  with-the-hark-on.  Her  in- 
(piisitor  is  Frances  Hughes,  a  news- 
l)ai)erwoman  obligingly  substitut¬ 
ing  for  her  sister.  .Mice  Hughes, 
nati(mally  known  fashion  columnist 
who  is  indispo.sed.  .  .  .  The  curtain 
rises  on  “What  the  Consumer  Ex¬ 
pects  from  the  Retailer." 

^  hat  Makes  "Typical  Consumer" 

Mi.ss  Hi'ches:  Mrs.  Powell,  will 
y(ju  give  us  a  brief  picture  of  your¬ 
self,  your  family  and  y(jur  circum¬ 
stances? 

Mrs.  Powell;  Yes.  We  are  a 
family  of  four,  and  a  black  cat.  My 
husband  has  a  clerical  position  with 
one  of  the  downtown  Manhattan 
hanks.  Two  children,  a  hoy  of  10 
and  a  little  girl  of  5y2.  We  have 
a  four-ro<»m  apartment  just  across 
the  river,  in  Flushing.  It's  on  the 
top  floor,  with  a  little  terrace  that 
overlooks  the  World's  Fair. 

Miss  Hiches:  Have  you  always 
lived  in  that  apartment,  Mrs. 
Powell  ? 

Mrs.  Powell:  No.  We  have 
lived  in  several  other  places  in 
Flushing.  We  had  a  house  at  one 


timt“.  The  depression,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  losing  his  job,  forced  us  to 
give  it  up. 

Miss  Hi'ohes:  What  else  did 
you  give  up? 

Mrs.  Powell  replied  that  one  of 
her  first  economies  was  doing  with¬ 
out  a  phone,  a  loss  that  persists. 
She  makes  letter-writing  suffice. 
Miss  Hughes  suggests  that  careful 
shopping  is  necessary  to  keep  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  gtting  on  a  budget  as 
limited  as  that  of  the  Powells’,  and 
asks  whether  store  advertising  helps 
to  guide  Mrs.  Powell’s  purchases. 
To  which  the  capable  mistress  of  the 
household  replies  with  brisk  convic¬ 
tion :  "I  should  say  it  does!  I  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  new.spaper  and 
radio  advertising.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  ads  in  the  papers,  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  would  be  wa.sted.  Ads 
double  the  elfectiveness  of  a  store, 
from  where  I  sit." 

Reads  “Small  Type” 

Asked  whether  she  believed  the 
ads,  Mrs.  Powell  reidied  affirmative¬ 
ly.  which  brought  audible  snickers 
from  a  few  of  ber  attentive  li.steners- 
in.  Perturbed  not  tbe  slightest,  the 
little  lady  from  Oueens  continued 
with  regal  urbanity;  “Yes.  I  do. 
Because  1  read  the  whole  body  of 
the  ad.  1  don’t  let  trick  headlines 
mislead  me.  .  .  .  You  ask  whether 
headlines,  pictures,  or  the  copy  at¬ 
tracts  my  attention.  'I'he  headlines 
first.  The  pictures  are  often  veiy 
far-fetched.  Pictures  of  beautiful, 
sylph-like  women,  although  most  of 
us  aren’t  that  ty-jx;  at  all !  So  that 
I  have  to  wonder  whether  the  thing 
advertised  will  be  suitable  for  me. 
If  the  ad  is  well  written,  it  carries 
much  more  weight  with  me  than 
does  the  picture." 

Miss  Hughes  asked  for  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvements  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Powell  said  more  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  ads  would  help  her. 
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.  .  .  “Sometimes  the  ad  leads  you  to 
think  that  the  thing  you  go  in  to 
buy  has  this  or  that — hut  it  hasn't, 
you  find.  Just  by  omission.  Of 
course  that  can’t  be  called  an  un¬ 
truth,  hut.  .  .  .”  (Punctuation  by 
the  audience,  which  here  supplied 
laughter  and  prolonged  applause. ) 

Young  Saleswomen  Preferred 

Asked  as  to  her  preference  in 
saleswomen,  Mrs.  Powell  said  that 
young  women  were  more  acceptable 
to  her,  because  “the  older  woman  is 
often  apt  to  ‘dearie’  you.  ‘Dearie, 
that  looks  just  lovely  on  you.’  and 
‘Dearie,  that  makes  you  look  nice 
and  thin,’  Whereas  the  younger 
woman  nowadays  has  had  more 
training,  perhaps  she  has  had  college 
experience  and  has  had  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  psychology  dinned  into 
her  so  that  she  realizes  that  the 
‘dearie’  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  go  over 
with  the  average  customer."  (  .  .  . 
Laughter  and  applause.) 

Do  cosmetics  counters  appeal  to 
Mrs.  Powell — is  she  unduly  influ¬ 
enced  in  her  purchase  of  a  particular 
brand.  Miss  Hughes  inquires.  .  .  . 
“Well,  often  at  cosmetics  counters 
they  have  a  buyer’s  representative 
or  manufacturer’s  representative,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  incognito, 
dressed  up  as  a  salesgirl." 
( Laughter ) . 

Miss  Hughes:  A  demonstrator, 
in  our  language. 

]Mrs.  Powell:  Well,  a  demon¬ 
strator.  Those  people  naturally  try 
to  steer  your  choice  into  the  line 
of  goods  they  represent,  and  if  I 
feel  myself  being  led  I  usually  ask, 
“.Are  you  a  regular  salesgirl  here, 
or  are  you  put  here  by  your  manu¬ 
facturer?”  They  usually  tell  me  the 
truth,  so  I  then  form  my  own  oi)in- 
ions  after  that. 

Asked  whether  she  hatl  a  favorite 
store,  Mrs.  Powell  said  all  stores 
were  favorites  of  hers,  for  one  sort 
of  goods  or  another.  She  patronizes 
one  store  for  children’s  things,  and 
so  on.  Regarding  more  information 
about  goods,  more  data  on  labels,  in 
the  ads,  or  from  salespeople,  Mrs. 
Powell  deposed :  “As  1  said,  more 
information  in  the  body  of  ads 
would  help.  And  I  do  think  many 
salesgirls  need  training  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  are  selling.  They  may 
have  college  degrees  and  have  had 
all  sorts  of  courses  in  pyschology 
and  everything,  but  they  do  not  have 
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enough  information  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  are  selling.  Very  often 
you  ask  a  (lue.stion  and  they  give 
you  a  long  story,  a  long,  evasive 
answer  that  is  no  answer  at  all. 
They’re  afraid  to  say  they  don’t 
know.  ( Laughter. )  'I'hey  don’t  seem 
to  want  to  go  and  ask  a  superior  or 
someone  else  that  really  does  know. 
When  I  ask  a  (|uestion  about  mer¬ 
chandise,  I  do  like  to  have  it  an¬ 
swered.  I  don’t  like  to  be  fobbed 
oflF  with  a  lot  of  words  which  I  can 
see  through,  usually.  (Laughter.) 

•As  to  the  value  of  labels.  Airs. 
Powell  finds  them  most  helpful,  es¬ 
pecially  those  on  clothes,  in  particu¬ 
lar  wash  dresses,  rayon  garments 
etc.  What  they  are  made  of.  how 
they  are  to  be  washed  and  ironed, 
is  data  she  appreciates.  .And  the 
manufacturer’s  name  gives  her  con¬ 
fidence.  for  apparently  he  is  glad  to 
have  her  know  who  made  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Kuoiii  tor  Iiiiproveinent 

With  characteristic  directness. 
Airs.  Powell  answered  Aliss  Hughes’ 
query  whether  she  could  give,  off¬ 
hand,  faults  she  found  with  retail 
stores.  “Well,  there  are  a  number 
that  come  to  mind.  Alost  stores  are 
fairly  well  laid  out.  but  in  many 
stores  the  geography,  you  might  say, 
of  the  main  floor  isn’t  good.  Their 
aisles  aren’t  broad  enough.  'I'hey 
push  all  their  merchandi.se  at  you 
when  you  first  come  in.  Everything 
is  crowded  and  jumbled.  It’s  like 
the  old-fashioned  store  window  that 
showed  8  or  10  models,  instead  of 
one  or  two  as  is  done  now.  It  is  not 


pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  isn’t  cfin- 
ducive  to  buying.  Wide  open  si)aces 
are  more  inviting.” 

Continuing  at  Aliss  Hughes’  in¬ 
vitation,  Airs.  Powell  said  “that 
some  of  the  ui)town  stores  have 
salesgirls  that — well,  they  kind  of 
look  down  their  noses  at  you.  high- 
hat  you,  as  much  to  tell  you  it’s  a 
great  honor  to  he  waited  on  by 
them.”  She  thinks  there  should  be 
no  differentiation  between  the  cus¬ 
tomer  attired  in  an  old  raincoat  and 
the  grande  dame  customer  that  ar¬ 
rives  in  a  limousine.  ...  “I  think 
‘lack  of  courtesy’  would  cover  that,” 
she  concluded. 

'File  audience  laughed  sympathe¬ 
tically  at  Mrs.  Powell’s  answer  con¬ 
cerned  with  speed  of  transactions. 
She  recognizes  that  “a  certtiin 
amount  of  red  tape  is  necessary  with 
the  larger  purchases,  but  something 
should  be  done  about  little  items  of 
relatively  small  value.  .  .  .  Little 
lipsticks,  for  instance  that  you  can 
put  right  into  your  bag,  but  it’s  ‘Oh. 
no,  Aladam,  you’ll  have  to  wait  until 
I  write  out  the  check  and  send  it 
through  the  tube.’  So  I  may  have 
the  exact  change  hut  I  have  to  stand 
and  wait  while  everything  proceeds 
in  leisurely  fa.shion.  Then  I  take 
the  lipstick  right  out  of  the  bag  she 
puts  it  in,  anyway.” 

“Glamor  Is  Old  Fashioned” 

Again  there  was  laughter  when 
Aliss  Hughes  asked  whether 
“glamor  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
makes  you  want  to  buy  what  you 
see  in  the  ads”  and  Airs.  Powell 
promptly  denominated  glamor  old- 
fashioned.  Aliss  Hughes  said  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard 
that  tjuality  so  described.  Airs. 
Powell  continued.  “It  did  seem  to 
get  people  a  little  while  ago,  hut  it’s 
gotten  rather  stale,  I  think.  Glamor 
doesn’t  ajq^eal  to  me  as  a  word.  I 
know  that  I  am  just  a  housewife 
and  that  my  husband,  seeing  a 
beautiful  blonde  walking  down  the 
■Street,  may  exclaim.  ‘Oh,  look  at 
that !’  But  if  I  were  to  put  on  the 
same  outfit,  he’d  say,  ‘For  Heaven’s 
sake,  are  you  going  to  a  circus  or 
.something?’  ” 

'I'he  ineffectiveness  of  glamor 
thus  established.  Airs.  Powell  an¬ 
swered  that  the  most  effective  ad 
from  her  stand])oint  was  the  one 
that  contained  the  most  information. 
It  must  not  be  redundant,  she  S])eci- 
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tied.  Asked  whether  she  llututjht 
the  stores  she  traded  in  cliarged  too 
inueli,  Mrs.  Powell  averred,  “Well. 

I  do  think. so.  Yes.  I  try  to  .shop 
as  earefnlly  as  I  can.  I  have  to, 
with  the  limited  budget  I  have  to 
run  on.  Hut  at  the  sales,  1  find  the 
sale  price  is  only  what  the  article 
is  worth.  At  the  regular  ])rice.  I’d 
he  getting  ‘KyPP‘‘(l’-  I 
(Laughter.)  Hut  don’t  think  I  feel 
that  all  stores  gyp  me!  A  /m*  I’d 
think  r)verchargetl  me  if  I  bought  at 
their  regukir  prices.’’ 

— .And  Other  Things 

Interrogated  about  fashion  shows, 
Mrs.  P<»well  testified  they  are  not 
on  her  program.  She  has  no  time 
in  the  first  place,  “and  it  just  dttesn’t 
seem  worth  while  to  pay  a  woman 
to  take  care  of  my  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  while  I  go  to  see  the  show." 
.\nyway  she  feels  that  whatever 
dresses  were  shown  would  he  be¬ 
yond  her  means.  .  .  .  “Yes,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  try  out  new  sho])- 
ping  places  if  their  advertising  or 
window  displays  attract  me.’’  .  .  . 
“Xo,  s])ecialty  shops  haven’t  weaned 
me  away  from  dei)artment  stores.  I 
think  I  ])refer  dei)artment  stores. 
For  one  thing,  specialty  shops  don’t 
deliver  out  around  my  way.’’  .  .  . 
“Yes.  I  feel  that  I  can  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise  I  want  in  a  department 
store.  Hetter  value  for  my  money. 
Better  variety  and  sizes  than  in  a 
specialty  store."  .  .  .  "Window  slK)p- 
ping?  Yes,  I  love  it.  I’ve  noticed 
many  improvements  lately.  Win¬ 
dows  aren’t  chuck  full  of  everything 
as  they  used  to  he.  One  window 
gives  you  a  corner  of  a  room,  just 
as  you’d  like  to  have  it,  accessories 
atid  all.  ”  .  .  .  “The  windows  with 
the  hells?  Heautiful,  I  thought, 
^’ou  get  your  fill  of  such  things  in  a 
short  time,  hut  I  do  say  that  at  the 
season  they  are  lovely,  and  I  think 
the  stores  are  to  he  commended  for 
what  they  have  done.  The  hells  and 
the  little  villages  laid  out  in  the 
snow  were  very,  very  ])retty.  My 
children  could  scarcely  hear  to  part 
from  them." 

Miss  Hughes  summed  up  the 
things  Mrs.  Pf)well  would  like  to 
have  the  stores  do  for  her.  There 
was  enthusiastic  aitplause  from  the 
audience,  which  apparently  relished 
the  dish  of  data  ait  natiircl  which 
Cecile  Powell  had  seved  them. 


HAT  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Hoods  Association  strives  to 
provide  for  its  memher  stores 
an  open  forum,  literal  as  well  as 
figurative,  to  enable  retailers  to  see 
more  clearly  the  jtrohlems  of  those 
from  whom  they  buy  as  well  as  those 
to  whctm  they  sell,  was  again  em- 
l)hasized  in  the  general  session  on 
the  evening  of  Jatmary  17  when, 
following  the  interview  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Powell  (“Mrs.  'rv])ical 
t'onsumer")  by  .Miss  h' ranees 
Hitghes.  news))aper  woman.  Sylvan 
I.  Stroock,  iwesident  of  .S.  .Stroock 
X-  C'oni])any,  New  Ymk.  outstanding 
mantifacturers  of  camel’s  hair  fab¬ 
rics.  ])ennitted  Irwin  D.  Wolf  to 
cross-examine  him.  .Mr.  Wolf  is 
knf)wn  etinally  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  XRD(  i.\  and  as  vice-president  of 
Kaufmann  Dei)artment  .Stores. 
Pittsburgh. 

Their  half-hour  discussion  before 
a  large  group  of  convention  dele¬ 
gates  was  entitled  “How  to  IHTect 
Hetter  Relationships  Between  Buyer 
and  Seller.”  Mr.  Wolf  opened 
briskly — alnu)St  brusquely. 

What  Is  Retail  Function’? 

Mu.  Woi.r:  “The  fir.st  question 
I  have  to  ask  you  is  whether  you 
really  believe  that  the  retailer’s  fnne- 
titm  is  to  he  the  imrchasing  agent 
of  the  consumer,  or  that  the  jtrocess 
of  distrihution  begins  with  the 
manufacturer.  Do  you  treat  retailers 
as  guides  to  he  consulted  in  planning 
your  ]iroduction,  or  do  yon  treat 
them  as  outlets  to  he  exjdoited  as 
far  as  possible?" 

Mr.  .Stroock.  strengthened  by  the 
sympathetic  hiughter  of  the  audietice, 
took  i)rompt  exception  t(t  Mr. 
Wolf’s  placing  the  noun,  “manufac¬ 
turer."  in  ])roximity  to  the  verb. 
"expl(»it.’’  He  went  on  to  say,  ".\s 
a  ])rimary  manufacturer,  a  woolen 
manufacturer’s  contacts  with  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  are  not  very  direct.  We 
deal  primarily  with  the  cutters,  or 
what  you  term  the  needle  trades. 
So  that  my  information  comes  from 
our  customers  itt  the  cutting  trade 

and  from  my  good  friends  in  the 
retail  trade.  I  have  had  cutters 
wee])  on  my  shoulder  for  many 
vears.  And  I  have  had  retailers  tell 


me  of  the  horrible  difficulties  they’ve 
had  to  endure  at  the  cutter’s  hands. 

.  .  .  Yes.  I  consider  the  retailer  defi¬ 
nitely  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
consumer.  Much  more  than  that, 
the  retailer  is  the  dictator  of  the 
consumer’s  style,  taste,  desire  and 
habits.  The  retailer  unquestionably 
creates  the  demand.  I  Hdieve  there 
are  few  manufacturers  left  that  are 
using  the  old-fashioned,  high-pres¬ 
sure  salesmanship  to  which  you  have 
alluded.  The  nutdern  manufacturer 
wants  to  see  goods  move  steadily 
and  sanely.  He  wants  to  see  the 
retailer  make  a  jtrofit.  He  knows 
that  a  suri)lus  of  merchandise  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  creates  destructi(»n  in  the 
market.” 

Mr.  Wolf’s  (piestions  were  suc¬ 
cinctly  phrased.  Thus : 

Mr.  Wolf:  “Mr.  Stroock,  what 
troubles  do  you  have  with  retailers? 
To  that  Mr.  Stroftck  made  promi)t 
response,  to  the  effect  that  merit  of 
merchaiulise  should  outweigh  friend- 
shi]) — more  knowledge,  fewer  cock¬ 
tails.  .Second,  the  resident  buyer 
hinders  rather  than  heli)s.  Third, 
the  retailer’s  “custtuner  is  tilways 
right”  policy  ahout  comjdaints 
causes  unjustifiable  loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  in  whose  la])  the  re¬ 
turned  goods  are  tossed,  h'ourth, 
the  manufacturer  is  im])eded  by  the 
retailer’s  unwillingness  to  buy  in 
(luantity ;  the  retailer’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  rely  on  hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing  ijrevents  manufacturers  from 
functioning  efficiently,  costs  the  coti- 
sumer  money,  and  "involves  the  en¬ 
tire  labor  problem  within  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

In  the  succeeding  series  of  cpies- 
tions,  Mr.  Wolf  educed  from  Mr. 
Stroock  the  latter’s  conviction  that 
unless  retailer,  distributor  and  man¬ 
ufacturer  cooperate,  the  year-round 
wage  cannot  he  achieved.  Mr. 
.Stroock,  in  part :  "The  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  sends  his  buyers  into 
the  market  with  the  battle  cry, 
‘Chea]),  chea]).  buy  cheajter !’  .\s  a 
result  the  quality  of  the  fabric  de¬ 
teriorates.  the  garment  is  skimited, 
and  so  on.”  .\  further  consetiuence 
is  the  consumer’s  current  cry  for 
truth  in  fabric  and  for  laljelling. 
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said  Mr.  Stroock,  who  at  this  ixjint 
digressed  to  register  his  disapproval 
of  coojjerative  advertising:  “I  feel 
that  you  as  a  retailer  should  not  get 
behind  a  product  because  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  supplied  you  with  funds 
to  promote  it.” 

W’hereuiK)!!  Mr.  Wolf  expressed  to 
Chairman  Lew  Hahn  his  regret  that 
his  role  was  that  of  an  interrogator 
and  that  he  must  refrain  from  turn¬ 
ing  the  scheduled  interview  into  a 
dehate.  .  .  .  Resuming  his  intiuisi- 
tion,  Mr.  Wolf  asked  Mr.  Stroock 
to  suggest  remedies  for  the  troubles 
that  he  experiences  with  retailers. 
The  re.spondent  confessed  that,  like 
every  other  citizen,  he  often  solilo- 
(pxizes,  “(losh,  what  I  would  do  if 
I  were  running  a  retail  store !”  He 
continued  —  without  urging  —  that 
he’d  toss  out  “all  these  new-fangled, 
su]x:r-nierchandising  systems.”  He 
would  prepare  a  plan,  wouldn't  try 
to  cater  to  both  nias.ses  and  classes 
hut  to  a  very  definite  clientele. 

Mr.  Stroock  is  certain  that  he 
would  then  engage  for  each  division 
of  his  store  the  best  merchant  he 
could  find,  make  him  the  boss,  un- 
hamjx“red  by  advertising,  styling, 
promotional,  and  other  departments. 
“In  my  store  he  would,  so  to  sixeak, 
own  his  division  of  the  Im.siness  and 
I  would  look  to  him  for  results  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  not  at  the  end 
of  every  fortnight.”  ]Mr.  Wolf  in¬ 
quired  how  Mr.  Stroock  would  get 
continuity  in  a  store  with  180  de¬ 
partments,  and  suggested  that  Mr. 
Stroock’s  system  is  already  in  vogue. 
But  the  latter  affirmed  his  belief, 
based  on  wide  acquaintance  among 
department  store  executives,  that 
“merchandise  managers  have  their 
wings  clipped  too  often — I  have 
never  found  a  merchandise  manager 
who  had  the  feeling  that  he  was 
running  his  own  business.” 

As  to  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  designated  czar  of  the  woolen 
industry,  Mr.  Stroock  first  replied 
that  he  would  abdicate  in  favor  of 
Shirley  Temple,  Miss  Perkins, 
Father  Divine  or  General  Johnson. 
Then,  warming  to  the  subject,  he 
allowed  he’d  “engage  a  psychiatrist 
to  examine  the  heads  of  the  people 
within  our  little  industry,  which 
made  but  small  profits  in  1928  and 
1929  and  shows  for  the  period  1926 
to  1938  a  net  loss  of  100  million 
dollars.”  Serious  now,  he  said  he’d 
first  gear  production  to  consump¬ 


tion.  making  jx).ssihle  decent  wages. 
Second,  he’d  ]>lan  year-round  ojx^ra- 
tions,  ])ermitting  year-round  wages. 
Third,  he’d  pass  and  enforce  rules 
against  misrepre.sentation.  Fourth, 
he’d  “try  to  have  our  Department 
of  State  stop  legislating  us  out  of 
business  by  reducing  tariffs.  I  was 
much  interested  in  Secretary 
Brown’s  talk  on  cotton.  I  under¬ 
stand  jxart  of  it  fairly  well.  But  I’d 
like  you  men  and  women  sitting 
here,  merchants,  to  attem])t  to  re¬ 
concile  a  wage  scale  in  Japan  23 
times  below  ours  and  a  wage  scale 
in  Fngland  3  times  below  ours,  to 
our  industry  continuing  to  exist.” 

What  is  Mr.  Stroock’s  attitude 
toward  arbitration  agreement  with 
various  trade  groups,  on  which  the 
XRDG.V  \’endor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  so  much  interested 
during  the  jiast  year?  He  is  heartily 
in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  legal  action ;  is  a  member  of  the 
Arbitration  Association. 

W  hat  about  labelling  as  to  fiber 
content  ?  Should  the  manufacturer 
assume  responsibility,  or  should  the 
retailer — or  both?  Mr.  .Stroock.  like 
Mr.  Wolf,  recently  testified  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington.  Both  spoke  there  in 
behalf  of  manufacturers  and  retailers 
who  opjxose  such  projxosed  labelling. 
To  the  convention  delegates  pre.sent, 
most  of  them  fairly  familiar  with  the 
subject  hut  interested  in  his  color¬ 
fully  conveyed,  first-hand  data.  Mr. 


Stroock  dejKxsed  in  sixeech  far  from 
dis])assionate :  “Attempt  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  quality  of  a  filxer  is  wholly 
unworkable,  unjxxliceahle,  imprac¬ 
tical,  unfair.  There  is  no  method 
known  to  man,  microscopic,  chemi¬ 
cal.  or  of  any  other  type,  that  can 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
re-worked  w«x)l  in  a  clf>th  and  if 
any,  what  jxercentage.  That  is  why 
I  opposed  the  rule  in  Washington. 
Fabric  manufactun*rs.  garment 
manufacturers,  retailers,  represent¬ 
ing  billions  of  capital,  marched  to 
W’ashington.  I  was  one  of  them. 

“All  of  us  agreed  upon  the  facts 
we  stated  before  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  incredil)Iy  ignores 
those  statements!  But.  frankly.  I 
think  it  will  change  its  mind  and  we 
will  have  a  hearing.”  .  .  .  Mr. 
.Stroock  is  convinced  that  labelling, 
far  from  enlightening  the  consumer, 
will  iiromote  misrejxresentation.  His 
arguments  were  cogent.  'Ihus : 
“Well,  we  in  our  own  business  do 
not  use  any  re-worked  wools,  hut  I 
can  tell  you  this,  that  some  of  our 
own  discarded  fibers  we  sell  at  as 
high  as  $2.50  or  $3  a  ]x)und.  Yet 
>’ou  can  get  some  virgin  wools  as  low 
as  20  cents  a  ix)und !  Therefore  the 
whole  pro]K)sal  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound.” 

The  .session  ended  at  1 1  :40  post 
meridian.  .\])parently  the  audience 
was  keenly  api^reciative  of  the  food 
for  thought  purveyed  to  them  by 
Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  .Stnx»ck. 


“Finding  Out  What  People  Like 
and  Doing  More  of  It — ” 


^T^HE  oi»ening  session  of  the  con- 
vention  was  enlivened  by  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Henry  G.  Weaver,  director 
of  customer  research  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation.  Con¬ 
vinced.  with  Kenneth  Goode  and 
last  month’s  issue  of  The  Bi'lletin 
that  the  way  to  business  success  is 
through  “finding  out  what  people 
like  and  doing  more  of  it — finding 
out  what  ])eople  don’t  like  and  do¬ 
ing  less  of  it”,  Mr.  Weaver  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment  at  the  con¬ 
trast  Ix'tween  the  great  advances 
made  in  i^hysical  research  and  the 
considerably  less  effort  devoted  to 
the  scientific  study  of  human  beings. 

The  speaker  alluded  to  the  6-mil- 
lion-dollar  telescope  being  installed 


on  Mt.  Palomar,  making  possible 
study  of  what’s  going  on  one  billion 
light  years  away — in  round  num¬ 
bers,  6-million-quadrillion  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  He  .suggested  a  no  less  scienti¬ 
fic  aiiproach  to  an  understanding  of 
the  consumer.  Discussing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  General  Motors  seeks 
to  learn  how  the  customer  and  ])ros- 
])ective  customer  think,  Mr.  Weaver 
suggested  the  subtle  flattery  of  Uie 
query  as  opjxjsed  to  the  statement, 
of  asking  rather  than  telling.  He 
mentioned  that  on  one  occasion 
General  Motors  sent  out  to  3-million 
customers  a  questionnaire  inquiring 
what  they  most  desired  to  have  in 
their  new  car.  One  reply  was,  “My 
girl  friend.” 
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Saul  Cohn  Suggests  Submission  of  Financial 
Statements  to  Employees 


TXl)lCATIX(j  the  nature  of  the 
^  various  ])rol)leuis  facing  retailing 
ill  1939.  Saul  Cohn  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention  said:  "Re¬ 
tailers  have  iK'fore  them  daily  a  net¬ 
work  of  responsibility  to  customers, 
employees,  investors,  producers  and 
government.’' 

"Management,”  he  observed,  "is 
a  capacity  for  leadership  and  retail 
leadership  finds  out  what  the  public 
wants.  We  have  achieved  fine 
standards  in  the  genius  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  but  we 
have  not  made  adequate  ])rogress  in 
our  understanding  of  the  rational 
viewpoint  of  the  everyday  man  and 
woman.” 

.\bout  ])ublic  relations  there  is.  he 
said,  no  need  to  draw  an  aura  of 
mystery.  "-Ml  we  have  to  do  is  in¬ 
ventory  and  analyze  our  jiractices 
and  find  out  where  they  are  abusive 
of  the  rights  f)f  others  and  remove 
those  abuses.” 

( )bserving  that  “capable  selling  is 
a  one-way  ticket  to  the  land  of  good 
customer  relations".  Mr.  Cohn 


stressed  the  imjxirtance  of  working 
hard  towards  satisfactory  employer- 
employee  relationships:  "'riiere  are 
still  two  vital  needs  in  the  general 
improvement  of  employee  relations. 

.  .  .  The  first  is  to  remove  jt)b  fear. 
Job  security  today  is  not  a  senti¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  a  ])ractical  necessity.  .  .  . 
a  go<Kl  answer  to  the  jvaternalisms 
of  government.  It  increases  the 
morale  of  the  everyday  worker  so 
that  he  will  not  surrender  to  false 
])rincii)les  or  to  planned  security  of 
the  character  attempted  so  disas¬ 
trously  in  foreign  countries.  'I'he 
second  es.sential  is  to  im])rove  the 
contact  with  the  customer  through 
training  activities.  This  increased 
skill  and  efficiency  is  in  itself  job 
insurance." 

He  .ndvocated  akso  the  re])orting 
of  financial  activities  to  co-workers. 
"The  main  features  of  this  type  of 
report  should  l)e  ( 1  )  sincerity  of 
statement  and  (2)  a  simple  ])icture 
in  ])lain  language  showitig  among 
other  things  the  way  in  which  the 
e.\])en.se  dollar  is  .s^kmU,  the  pro|K)r- 


tion  of  it  which  goes  for  wages  and 
what  make  up  the  consumer  dojlar. 
Likewise,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
and  the  relation  of  these  taxes  to 
wages  and  cost  of  merchandise  and 
earnings  might  well  be  graphically 
illustrated.  More  and  more  it  will 
Ik.*  api)arent  to  the  .American  wt)rker 
that  he  has  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
successful  oi)eration  of  business. 

Concerning  the  relationship  of  re¬ 
tailer  and  government.  Air.  Cohn 
made  a  .strong  case  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  "a  ])Owerful  and  respected 
Ministry  of  Internal  Commerce.  In 
addition,  we  need  a  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Lconomics  similar  to  that 
which  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  provided,  which  should  be 
set  up  with  jHiblic  representation  so 
that  the  views  of  business  could  l)e 
vigorously  i)resented  on  pro])Osed 
legislation  which  might  injuriously 
affect  the  jaiblic  ])ocketbook.” 

The  facts  about  taxation  should 
be  placed  before  the  public,  he  said. 
"We  must  definitely  estab’ish  the 
relation  between  ta.xes.  wages  and 
jobs  and  must  indicate  that  the  more 
money  there  is  applied  to  taxes  the 
less  pro|X)rt  innately  there  is  for 
.spending  and  enterprise.” 


Opening  Session  Serves  as  Convention  Preview 


A  SKERESS  in  a  white  robe  ])eered  into  the 
dei^ths  of  a  crystal  ball  before  the  eyes  of  a 
first  night  audience  at  the  convention,  and  told  the 
listeners  that  she  foresaw  many  troublesome  ])rob- 
lems  facing  the  retail  world  in  19,39. 

Tho.se  problems  which  she  jnirportedly  .saw  in 
the  luminous  confines  of  the  ball,  were  a  few 
minutes  later  acted  out  upon  the  stage  by  a  cast 
of  employees  from  R.  Altman  &  Co.  During  the 
convention  days  that  followed  they  were  the  main 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  sessions. 

Presented  in  .seven  skits  as  the  “Retail  Follies 
of  1939”,  the  problems  listed  themselves  under  the 
general  headings  of  vendor  relations,  buying,  taxa¬ 
tion.  management.  ])er.sonnel.  political  trends,  and 
customer  relations. 

Under  vendor  relations,  a  manufacturer  and 
buyer  argued  the  question  of  whether  to  label  or 
not  to  label. 

A  frenzied  buyer  in  the  buying  skit  was  ])ictured 
revolting  against  the  demand  of  the  merchandise 
manager  for  continual  “extraordinary  values”  in 
order  to  maintain  an  incessant  drive  for  volume. 

.A  des|)airing  controller,  in  the  taxation  skit,  was 
])ictured  trying  to  work  his  way  through  a  welter 
of  tax  forms.  Desperate  at  last  when  faced  by  the 
realization  that  taxes  have  multiplied  to  twelve 


times  the  amount  of  the  dividends,  he  calls  in  his 
fellow  executives  and  ])roposes  handing  back  the 
bu.siness  to  the  Indians. 

The  management  sketch  showed  two  merchan¬ 
dise  executives  at  a  dinner  table  discussing  the  new 
organization  schemes  currently  much  talked  about. 

A  locker  room  scene,  under  ]K‘rsonnel.  visindized 
salesgirls  suffering  the  effects  of  i)oor  morale  re¬ 
sulting  from  management  policies,  and  |K)sed  the 
question  of  dead-end  jobs.  .A  saving  note  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  hope  of  one  girl  for  advancement  as 
a  result  of  training  under  (leorge-Deen  courses. 

The  |)olitician  in  the  sixth  skit,  demonstrated 
general  misconceptions  of  the  public  and  its  elected 
representatives  in  regard  to  retail  distribution.  He 
])roix)ses  a  sharply  restrictive  law  to  regulate  mark¬ 
up.  and  tells  the  newsi)a|>er  interviewer  that  he 
doesn't  give  a  hang  what  the  retailers  think  of  it. 

Four  ordinary  housewives  at  bridge  chew  over 
their  shopping  experiences  in  the  la.st  .skit.  What 
they  say  about  the  stores  in  their  town  are  the 
things  that  customers  are  likely  to  say  in  any  town. 

.An  interlocutor  hidden  behind  the  scenes  ]M)inted 
out  that  the  problems  jjosed  would  be  aired  in  the 
later  convention  meetings. 

Direction  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Theatre.  Communitv  Drama  Unit. 
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Superfluous  or  Necessary? 
Retail  Services  Defined  by  Kirstein 


Tells  joint  luncheon  of  ABO  and  NRDGA 
how  consumer  -  demanded  extra  services 
add  extra  costs  .  ,  .  Filene's  vice-president 
makes  cogent  analysis  of  responsibility  for 
ever-mounting  overhead  expenses. 


T  EADING  off  the  1939  Conven- 
^  tion,  the  annual  Open  Forum 
Luncheon  sixtnsored  jointly  hy  the 
Association  of  Buying'  Offices  and 
the  X.R.D.G.A.  attracted  a  gatlier- 
ing  of  alH)ut  two  luindred  and  fifty 
retailers  and  Imying  office  executives 
who  attended  to  hear  I.onis  E.  Kir¬ 
stein,  vice-president.  Win.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co..  Bo.ston,  S]U'ak  on  the 
topic,  “The  Cu.stoiner  Is  .Still  the 
Boss !’’ 

Milton  J.  Greenehauin,  vice-])resi- 
dent  of  Felix  Lilienthal  and  Co.,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  In  his  opening  re¬ 
marks  on  “The  Resident  Buyer, 
1939  Model”.  ^Ir.  Greenehauin  said 
that  intelligent  hnyers  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  assisting  the  producer  to 
manufacture  saleable  merchandise  at 
a  fair  jirice. 

Further  preliminary  remarks  were 
made  by  Saul  Cohn,  president. 
N.R.D.G.A.,  who  greeted  those 
present  in  the  name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  welcomed  them  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  by  Lew  Hahn.  General 
Manager,  N.R.D.G.A.,  who,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  business  outlook  for 
the  new  year,  said  that  he  believed 
the  chances  were  good  for  a  definite 
upturn  in  1939. 

Mr.  Kirstein,  whose  speech  was 
broadcast  over  Station  WOR,  open¬ 
ed  hy  saying,  “The  nerve  center  of 
the  retail  store  is  not  inside  the 
store.  It  is  not  the  president,  not 
the  buyer,  nor  anyone  else  in  the 
store.  It  is  the  customer !”  He  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“If  retailers  have  develoi^ed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  services — return  goods  privi¬ 


leges.  delivery  of  purchases,  protec¬ 
tive  packaging  and  others — it  is  be¬ 
cause  these  have  grown  out  of  a 
demonstrated  need  on  the  jiart  of 
the  consumers  who  continue  to  want 
them  in  a  growing  measure. 

Service  Indispensahle.  “Indeed,  if 
onr  critics  would  stop  for  a  moment 
and  look  hack  upon  develo])ments  in 
this  country  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  twentieth 
century,  they  would  readily  see  that 
the  department  store  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  services  which  it  represents  is 
nothing  hnt  part  and  parcel  of  the 
social  and  economic  trends  which 
have  changed  the  contour  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  American  life  in  so  many 
fundamental  ways.  I  would  almost 
he  temjrted  to  say  that,  given  these 
social  and  economic  forces,  if  the 
department  store  did  not  exist, 
something  like  it  would  have  to  he 
brought  into  e.xistence  so  as  to  make 
l)ossil)le  the  normal  functioning  of 
our  economy,  so  as  to  keep  our  eco¬ 
nomic  society  in  e(iuilihrium.  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  what  1  am  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  as  our  nation 
learned  how  to  produce  more 
through  the  intrcxluction  of  science 
and  technology  into  industry,  sev¬ 
eral  things  happened.  People  on  the 
whole  acquired  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  more  leisure  and  a  desire  for 
more  refinements,  more  recreation, 
more  entertainments,  more  fashion¬ 
able  clothes  and  a  variety  of  services 
which  make  life  more  comfortable 
and  pleasurable.  This,  of  course, 
meant  that  more  i)eople  were  needed 
to  render  these  services.” 

]Mr.  Kirstein  then  dcvelo|)ed  the 
]X)int  that  as  technological  improve¬ 
ments  reduced  the  number  of  work¬ 


ers  needed  in  the  production  indus¬ 
tries,  some  new  function  had  to  he 
developed  to  make  it  possible  for 
these  workers  to  render  services 
which  were  needed.  He  showed 
that  census  figures  i)roved  this 
swing  of  a  large  number  of  employ¬ 
ables  from  the  ]iroduction  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  side  of  industry  and  .said 
that  he  believed  these  facts  were  not 
realized  hy  the  vast  majority  of  citi¬ 
zens.  many  of  whom  still  had  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  prejudice  against  the  retail¬ 
er  as  a  profit-grasping  middleman. 
Mr.  Kirstein  continued: 

Extra  (Mst.  “'fhe  department  store 
of  today,  in  other  words,  like  the 
democracy  out  of  which  it  grew,  is 
not  a  system.  It  is  a  process — the 
result  of  the  evolutionary  growth 
from  the  one-man  shop  in  the 
small  town  to  the  general  store 
and  gradually  to  the  large  depart¬ 
mentalized  unit.  It  is  an  answer  to 
the  need  of  a  modern  society.  Xor 
was  it  su])erimposed  oti  the  public, 
but  grew  from  the  ])uhlic.  Its  extra 
services  are  not  tagged  on  to  the 
goods  because  merchants  thought 
they  would  be  desirable  additions  to 
the  transaction.  On  the  contrary, 
no  merchant  aims  to  deliberately  add 
to  the  cost  of  his  goods  or  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  For  sound  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  he  avoids  increased 
costs  and  cuts  costs  wherever  jwssi- 
ble.  How  then  did  these  services  be¬ 
come  part  and  parcel  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  department 
-Store?  The  question  answers  itself. 
I'he  public  demanded  them.  Try  to 
take  them  away  and  see  whether 
people  want  them  or  not. 

“It  is  idle  and  foolhardy  to 
theorize  about  these  extra  costs  and 
how  they  affect  distribution.  The 
convenience  of  sending  goods  and 
returning  them  (overdone  by  many 
women)  is  not  as  tangible  to  the 
economist  as  the  material  in  the 
dress  she  buys.  But  the  service  is 
indispensable  to  her.  W’ho  is  to  say 
what  part  these  services  play  in  the 
sale  of  goods?  Xo  one  has  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  buying  telephone,  trans- 
ixjrtation.  amusement,  education  and 
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other  services.  W  hy  haven't  the  re¬ 
tailers  tlie  same  right  to  sell  service 
if  the  public  wants  it?  The  public 
is  the  nerve  center.  All  begins  from 
this  source.  And  in  my  experience 
I  have  found  that  the  customer  is 
usually  right  and  honest.  Listening 
to  some  critics,  one  would  surmise 
that  department  stores  have  grown 
to  their  present  proportions  and 
ability  to  serve  in  spite  of  the  public 
— that  we  are  in  a  daily  conspiracy 
against  the  consumer.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  farther  from  the  truth? 

"Xo  major  indu.stry  in  a  healthy 
democracy  such  as  ours  could  long 
survive  unless  it  continued  to  serve 
a  real  want  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Its  goods,  its  assort¬ 
ments,  its  .services,  its  advertising — 
all  survive  from  an  existing  need. 
( hherwise  they  would  soon  disap- 
jK'ar.  The  answer  never  precedes 
the  call.  The  roots  (jf  the  nKxlern 
store  building  are  not  the  caissons, 
but  the  customers. 

Hidden  (^ost.  Mr.  Kirstein  next 
considered  the  system  of  accounting 
in  general  use  itt  retail  stores  and 
lK>inted  out  that  the  method  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  gives  the  public  a  totally 
false  idea  of  retail  profits  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  costs  of  services  are 
not  properly  included  in  the  charges 
which  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
goods  .solcl  at  retail.  He  (pioted  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  that  the  average  large 
industrial  concern  maLes  a  profit  al¬ 
most  three  times  as  large  as  the 
large  stores,  and  contituied : 

"Has  not  the  time,  therefore, 
come  when  we  should  add  to  the 
cost  of  merchandise  the  greater  part 
of  the  cost  of  running  the  retail  husi- 
ness?  Then  we  shall  have  a  fair 
figure  on  the  margin  of  profit  with 
which  to  make  comparisons  with  the 
profits  of  other  industries.  The  day 
will  come,  I  believe,  inevitably, 
when  we  will  get  around  to  having 
the  courage  to  change  our  computa¬ 
tion  system  and  face  costs  realistic¬ 
ally. 

"Then  and  then  only  might  we 
l)e  able  to  bring  back  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  competition  out  of  which 
grew  a  healthy  industry — competi¬ 
tion  in  service,  graciousness,  mer¬ 
chandise.  assortments,  instead  of  the 
competitive  war  in  price-appeal 
alone.  Times  have  changed  a  gcjod 
<leal  in  the  last  years.  But  not  i^eo- 
ple.  They  still  want  a  bargain  at  a 
low  price,  but  they  are  not  essen- 


Lot  is  Kirstein 


tially  any  less  human  than  behtre. 
A  gracious  smile,  a  courteous  e.xtra 
bit  of  attention,  a  true  interest  in 
the  customer’s  purchase,  a  complete 
variety  of  things  to  choose  from, 
will  still  go  a  long  way  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  need  of  the  average  customer. 
I  think  it  is  high  time,  also,  that  we 
retailers  rebelled  against  the  charge 
that  we  were  res|X)nsible  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  luxuries,  that  we,  so 
to  speak,  were  the  instigators  of  a 
lot  that  was  wasteful  in  our  modern 
society.  It  comes  with  a  shock  when 
one  sees  this  attitude  even  in  circles 
that  are  su])iK»sed  to  Ik*  intelligent. 
For  instance,  a  week  ;igo  1  received 
a  letter  from  an  old  journalist  friend 
who  is  a  man  of  keen  i)ercei)tion. 
He  objects  to  my  statement  of  the 
case  in  the  current  issue  of  the  .At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.  I  quote  from  the 
letter  so  that  you  may  get  his  point 
of  view  first  hand,  because  it  is  a 
point  of  view  that  is  quite  i)revalcnt. 
He  says:  '.  .  .  you  make  the  point 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  Ix.*- 
tween  what  is  a  necessity  or  a  lu.x- 
ury,  that  the  tobacco  business  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  gives  much  employment 
and  therefore  is  of  vital  inqxjrtance ; 
and  the  same  regarding  tooth 
pastes,  etc. 

“  ‘But  wouldn't  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  a] )])!>■  to  crime?  If  we  sud¬ 
denly  abolished  crime  wouldn’t  there 
be  a  terrible  depression?  Think  of 
the  money  sjKMit  by  criminals,  crimi¬ 
nal  lawyers,  judges,  prison  people, 
and  so  fni.  ...  I  imagine  that  if  all 
the  people  now  working  in  mouth¬ 
wash  factories  or  talking  about  them 
on  the  radio  could  Ije  put  to  work 


lK*autifying  highways  and  the  coun¬ 
tryside  it  might  help  to  create  a 
more  rational  world — and  the  stores 
could  then  do  a  better  job  selling 
the  things  that  people  need.’ 

Moilcrn  Wants.  "The  jxjint  that  my 
friend  and  .so  many  others  miss  is 
that  with  the  growth  of  a  higher 
.standard  of  living  and  with  an 
actual  and  potential  large  national 
output,  it  is  only  natural  that 
people  sliould  want  more  and  more 
of  the  things  which  one  generation 
calls  luxury  and  the  succeeding 
one  may  consider  a  necessity.  As 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Holmes  said: 
‘To  many  people  the  superfiuous 
is  the  necessary.’  I  also  venture  to 
repeat  what  I  said  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  that  if  President  Roosevelt 
is  to  realize  his  ambitions  of 
raising  the  national  income  to  90 
billion  dollars  annually,  which  is 
nearly  9  billions  larger  than  the 
highest  previous  income  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  20  billion  higher  than  the 
figure  for  1937,  my  guess  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  increase  will  have 
to  be  in  the  form  of  what  many  ix?o- 
ple  call  luxuries  and  unnecessary 
services.  It  is  precisely  lK.*cause  we 
want  that  ‘plus'  quality  of  civilized 
living  which  modern  technology  in 
all  its  ramifications  and  which  in¬ 
creased  distribution  make  possible, 
that  it  is  at  all  conceivable  that  we 
could  even  reach  a  90  billion  dollar 
annual  figure.  It  is  because  people 
now  want  lu.xuries  and  services  un¬ 
dreamt  of  by  our  parents  that  we 
can  think  in  terms  of  the  abundant 
life  of  luxury  and  comfort  for  all. 

“We,  therefore,  must  think  of  our 
customer  as  one  who  is  the  end 
product  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  fifty  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  wants  a  lot  of  things  her 
mother  and  grandmother  never 
thought  of  in  their  wildest  dreams — 
goods  and  services  of  all  kinds, 
shapes  and  forms.  And  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  i)ay  for  them !” 

Mr.  Kirstein  concluded. 

"The  country,  still  the  richest  in 
the  world,  still  the  quickest  to  catch 
on  to  a  creative  idea,  still  the  quick¬ 
est  to  discard  the  old  and  try  the 
new,  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  both 
its  goods  and  the  service  that  goes 
with  it.  No  figure  sharks  can  sepa¬ 
rate  these  two.  The  customer  may 
not  always  be  right  but  she  is  re¬ 
tailing’s  arbiter,  and  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  accept  her  as  my  boss.” 
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Lew  Hahn  Finds  Distribution  Cost  Rises 
Inevitably  as  Production  Cost  Declines 


At  the  close  of  the  first  general 
session,  late  Monday  evening, 
Lew  Hahn,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (joods  Association,  was  called 
uiwn  to  speak  on  the  scheduled  sub¬ 
ject,  What  Price  Distrilmtion  ? 
Mr.  Hahn  spoke  informally,  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  his  listeners  to 
an  aspect  of  retailing  which  ap])ar- 
ently  they  found  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Kspecially  because 
his  relatively  short  talk  was  hut  a 
skeletonized  rendition  of  a  study  of 
his  soon  to  he  published,  only  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  his  .speech  is  here 
pre.sented.  Mr.  Hahn  said  .substan¬ 
tially  : 

“My  aim  tonight  differs  some¬ 
what  froih  that  which  the  i)rogram 
alleges.  My  name  is  set  down  o])po- 
site  the  subject.  What  Price  Dis¬ 


tribution?  I  think  our  staff  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  ])rogram  thought  i)erhaps 
I’d  read  a  paper  I  wrote  six  months 
ago  suggesting  retailers  should  st(*p 
apologizing  for  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  But  there’s  no  time  for  me  to 
do  that. 

“I’ll  just  hit  the  high  points  of 
that  i)ai>er.  in  which  the  burden  of 
my  song^was  much  like  what  Mr. 
Kirstein  said  to  the  luncheon  audi¬ 
ence  today.  In  fact  when,  six 
months  ago.  I  sent  the  jiaper  to  him 
and  certain  other  members  of  the 
Association  for  comment,  Mr.  Kir¬ 
stein  wrote  hack  that  by  a  strange 
coincidence  we  were  thinking  along 
exactly  the  same  lines.  As  proof  of 
that,  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  he  had  written  for  the  .\tlan- 
tic  Monthly  and  to  which  he  referred 
in  his  talk  today.  (  See  page  34-h?d. ) 


“I  say  that  there  are  various  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  co.st  of  retailing  is  not 
too  high.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  we  retailers  are  a  waste¬ 
ful.  extravagant,  worthless  lot.  Whv, 
then,  haven't  others  invaded  our 
field  of  eff(trt  and.  by  e.xcelling  us. 
e.xiMised  us  as  woefully  inefficient? 
Peo])le  may  .say,  ‘But  it  has  been 
done — by  the  chains,  by  the  mail 
order  houses’. 

Chain  Savings  Not  in  Distrihiition 

“I  disagree.  The  reason  is  simjile. 
Study  the  economies  effected  by 
chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  or 
any  other  forms  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  and  you  will  find  that  those 
economies  have  not  been  achieved  in 
the  actual  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  hut  in  the  field  of  iwoduction 
or  in  wholesaling.  Perhai)s.  by  plac¬ 
ing  orders  of  extraordinary  size 
with  a  manufacturer,  certain  large 
concerns  have  been  able  to  get  the 
goods  from  him  at  a  slightly  lower 
(Continued  on  Nuic  121  ) 


^‘Thought  .  .  .  Wed  Itself  With  Speech*' 


^()N\  LNTION  WLKK  was  as  usual  crowned 
on  Thursday  evening  with  a  hampiet  mark¬ 
ing  the  close  t)f  the  four-day  .series  of  sessions. 
The  toastmaster,  .'saul  Cohn,  re-elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods 
.Association  hut  a  few  hours  jirevious.  i)re.sented 
the  two  other  princi])al  sjjeakers.  one  an  eminent 
.American  divine,  the  other  a  British  baronet  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  outstanding  authority  on  world 
jxilitics. 

The  former,  the  Reverend  Ralph  W.  .Sockman, 
])astor  of  Christ  Church,  revealed  himself  as  a 
raconteur  of  parts  in  a  stimulating  address  rejdete 
with  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  even  when  men 
are  faced  with  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties 
their  courage  is  truly  immeasurable. 

Di.scussion  of  the  state  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  was  continued  by  Sir  W'illmott  Lewis,  who 
began  to  acquire  an  international  attitude  'way 
hack  in  1899  as  a  foreign  correspondent  covering 
the  Boxer  rebellion ;  another  chapter  in  France 
during  the  W  orld  W  ar,  and  since  1920  the  W’ash- 
ington  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  Sir 
W'illmott’s  colorful  survey  of  the  situation,  inter¬ 
spersed  as  it  was  with  impatient  allusion  to  “the 
damned  newspapers”,  to  his  tender  concern  for 
“any  intrusion  uix)n  the  august  process  of  diges¬ 
tion”,  and  embroidered  with  anecdotes  that  de¬ 
mand  repetition,  seemed  to  strike  the  diners  as  a 
hit  o’  all  right. 

Themistocles  said  a  man’s  discourse  was  like  a 
tapestry  or  a  rich  Persian  carpet,  for  when  it  is 
spread  its  beautiful  figures  and  patterns  are 


shown,  hut  when  it  is  folded  up  or  contracted  that 
beauty  is  oh.scured.  Reasoning  similarly.  The 
Bi  eletin  re.stricts  itself  to  a  few  brief  extracts, 
which  follow  immediately,  from  the  characteris¬ 
tically  cogent  views  expressed  at  the  haiuiuet  by 
President  Saul  Cohn: 

.  .  .  “The  few  have  no  monojKily  in  jKiinting 
out  the  direction  in  which  we  should  go  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Public  sentiment  is  created  through  the  echo 
of  the  o])inions  of  the  everyday  man  and  woman. 

.  .  .  “There  is  nothing  infallible  about  either 
business  or  government.  .  .  .  The  functions  of 
government  can  best  he  utilized  for  regulation 
and  not  for  control.  .  .  .  Why  should  not  Congress 
resume  its  right  and  obligation  to  define  these 
rules  of  behavior  for  industry  and  labor,  rather 
than  leave  the  job  to  administrative  bodies. 

.  .  .  “We  have  lived  for  ten  years  in  a  deficit 
economy  and  the  balancing  of  the  budget  is  seem¬ 
ingly  not  in  sight.  .  .  .  The  government  has  aliout 
eight  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  various  enter¬ 
prises  formerly  regarded  as  being  in  the  field  of 
business.  Is  the  national  welfare  served  by  ex¬ 
tending  these  principles  of  government? 

.  .  .  “National  defense  is  vitally  essential  to 
coj)e  with  certain  forces  in  this  irrational  world. 

.  .  .  W’e  as  retailers  have  a  vital  interest,  for  as 
armaments  increase  standards  of  living  go  down. 

.  .  .  W’e  must  answer  the  challenge  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  states  that  men  are  vassals  and  unable  to 
govern  themselves.  .  .  .  Let  us  re-affirm  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  men  and  women  are  masters  over  and 
not  the  puppets  of  their  environment.” 
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Convention  Hears  Speakers  on 
Legislation  and  1939  Outlook 


Virgil  Jordan  sees  economic  outlook  for  1939  discouraging  .  .  . 
Major  Namm  scores  business  and  government  alike  for  legisla¬ 
tion  that  hampers  selling  . . .  Irving  Fox  brings  a  ray  of  cheer  into 
lives  of  label-haunted  members  .  .  .  Colonel  Roos  calls  for  self- 
discipline  .  .  .  Wage-and-hour  laws  discussed  by  John  Means. 


THI*'  ^nicral  session  on  legisla¬ 
tion  lK‘j;an  with  luncheon  and 
had  as  ])residin<r  officer.  David 
<  )vens.  vice-i)rcsident.  J.  li.  Ivey  & 
Co..  Charlotte.  X.  C..  and  former 
])residcnt  of  the  Xati(»nal  Retail  Dry 
(IimkIs  Association.  His  character¬ 
istically  deft  conduct  of  the  i)roceed- 
inj^s.  the  brief  interludes  of  j;ay 
hadinajje  which  he  sandwiched  l)e- 
tween  addresses  devoted  to  the 
heavy  machinery  of  laws  j'overnin^ 
husiness  practice,  would  have  de- 
lifrhted  .such  past  masters  of  the 
after-dinner  speech  as  Chauncey 
Depew.  Jol)  Hedj^es.  and  Patrick 
Francis  Murphy. 

P AX<  )R.\.MIC  EC( )N( )MICS 

rile  symposium  ojiened  with  an 
interview  in  which  Jay  Ifjlauer. 
vice-pre.sidcnt  and  treasurer  of  Halle 
Brothers,  Cleveland,  actinji;  as  inter- 
roffator,  collalxirated  with  Dr. 
X’ir^il  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference.  Their 
attention  was  j^iven  to  the  outlook 
for  1939  as  determined  hy  re-em- 
liloyment,  increased  purchasing 
IKjwer.  relief,  the  public  debt,  and 
other  features  of  the  contemporary 
landscajie,  while  passing  notice  was 
taken  of  less  distinctly  defined  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  future,  dimly  de.scried 
on  the  distant  horizon. 

Dr.  Jordan's  frank  testimony 
quickly  made  apparent  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing  Mr.  Iglauer  and  the  listening- 
in  audience  of  convention  delegates 
that  he  lielieved  the  1939  prospect 
was  not  as  pleasingly  pink  as  could 
be  desired.  He  said  he  estimated 
1939  retail  sales  will  increase  not 


more  than  3  or  4  ])ercent  over  1938. 
“Industrial  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  not  be  very  much  more 
than  that  alK)ve  19.CS.  I  don’t  think 
you  will  do  as  well  as  in  19.^7."  He 
cautioned  that  if  government  s])end- 
ing  is  lessened  and  relief  ex|)endi- 
tures  are  cut,  retailers  must  realize 
that  higher  local  relief  taxes  to  com- 
IK'iisate  are  inevitable. 


Virgil  Jordan 


The  s]K*aker  made  clear  that  from 
an  idealistic.  iK*rsonal  standix)int  he 
is  strongly  opposed  to  reducing  the 
standard  of  living  but,  he  went  on 
to  say,  “the  standard  of  living, 
which  in  the  United  .States  is  so 
largely  a  matter  of  services,  can’t 
he  as  high  for  some  time  to  come” 
because  of  the  way  the  national  in¬ 
come  is  Ix'ing  spent.  .And  so.  as  "an 
objective  economist”  Dr.  Jordan 
thinks  it  will  lx  neces-sary  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  cut  service  expenses  in  order 
to  keep  consumers’  prices  down  as 
much  as  ix)ssible. 


Mr.  Iglauer  made  allusion  to  such 
automatically  increasing  taxes  as 
those  related  to  old  age  aiul  unem- 
l)loyment  and  asked  how  the  im- 
jxrilled  merchant  is  to  meet  .such 
increased  payroll  costs.  Re])lying, 
Dr.  Jordan  indicated  his  Ixlief  that 
although  the  manufacturer  may  he 
lucky  enough  to  i)as.s  such  taxes  on 
to  the  retailer,  the  latter  won’t  find 
it  easy  to  relay  them  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  again  suggested  the  need 
for  economy  in  services  rendered  to 
the  consumer ;  he  asserted  that  pay¬ 
roll  taxes  are  not  as  serious  as  local 
relief  tax  burdens,  which  he  fore¬ 
saw  as  due  for  a  shar])  increase. 

Uneinployiiient.  The  unemi)loy- 
ment  problem.  Dr.  Jordan  believes, 
can  be  solved  only  by  recovery  and 
e.xpansion  of  ])rivate  business  enter- 
j)rise.  but  “there  is  no  likelihood  of 
re-absorhing  any  very  large  ])roi)or- 
tion  of  our  dependent  unemployed 
peoi)le  on  a  jxrmanent  l)asis  in  the 
ne.xt  2  years.”  Nor  will  they,  he 
felt,  even  he  absorbed  in  emergency 
jmblic  emjdoyment.  or  relief  work 
of  any  kind,  in  the  light  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  unemployed  i)rovided  for 
since  \V.  P.  .A.  was  started.  Dr. 
Jordan  admonished  Mr.  Iglauer 
against  deriving  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  unemployment  statis¬ 
tics  are  jxrhaps  exaggerated.  Little 
chance  of  exaggeration  “whether  it 
is  9  or  10.  or  8  or  11  or  12  million 
people — use  any  figures  you  like.  .  .  . 
What  has  happened  is  that  our 
measurements  of  unemployed  have 
Ixcoine  much  Ixtter  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  That  is  why  the  fig¬ 
ures  look  so  large.” 
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“Tile  Conference  Board’s  montlily 
estimate  of  unemployment  showed 
that  last  November  we  had  9.200,- 
000  unemployed.’’  said  Dr.  Jordan. 
That  is,  in  the  14  months  since  Sep- 
temlier  1937,  unemployment  in¬ 
creased  million.  “So  in  order 
to  re-employ  all  the  unemployed,  we 
must  not  merely  reach  the  1929  level 
of  business  activity  hut  exceed  it  by 
at  least  10  or  15  percent  before  we 
can  re-employ  all  of  those  9  or  10 
million  people.’’ 

The  speaker  saw  labor  costs  and 
taxes  as  hifjher  than  a  few  years 
ago,  hut  workers  as  less  productive. 
Sizable  re-absorption  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  deix'iident  on  making 
profit  margins  wider  so  that  entre¬ 
preneurs  are  more  <lesirous  of  risk¬ 
ing  capital.  As  for  new  enterprises. 
Dr.  Jordan  said,  "the  exi)ectations 
of  any  sort  of  effective  net  profit 
are  at  a  low  level  also.’’  He  projihe- 
sied  that  labor  will  make  a  gain  in 
retaildom  during  1939,  but  not  as 
much  jirogress  as  it  thinks  for. 
There  will  be  demands  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  regularization 
of  employment,  and  vacations  with 
pay. 

Insofar  as  industrial  research 
helps  establish  new  industries,  the 
six;aker  is  firmly  convinced  that  it 
definitely,  measurably,  irrefutably 
increases  employment.  But  he  sees 
research  as  concerned  for  the  most 
part  with  cutting  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  whereupon  a  sympathetic 
downward  trend  in  employment  re¬ 
sults.  He  said  there  is  no  relation 
between  industrial  research  and  new 
industries  and  emerging  from  a  de¬ 
pression  or  graduating  into  a  boom. 
Regarding  the  stimulation  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  consumption  through 
handicrafts,  with  a  resultant  absorp¬ 
tion  of  unemployed,  a  thouglit 
educed  by  his  inquisitor.  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  regarded  such  a  prt)gram  in  the 
light  of  a  propo.sal  to  establish  a 
“Gandhi  paradise"  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  geared  to  a  machine 
system  of  mass  production  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

Answering  the  question  whether 
■Social  Security  tax  payments  cut 
into  money  spent  for  consumption 
goods,  the  speaker  deposed  that  not 
until  1945.  when  the  amount  of 
those  taxes  has  doubled,  will  such 
diversion  of  income  become  a  factor 
of  real  importance.  He  suggested 
that  currently  the  government 


spends  tho.se  taxes  a  little  faster 
than  they  are  collected. 

The  public  debt.  Dr.  Jordan 
opined  as  he  and  Mr.  Iglauer 
made  their  adieux,  will  reach  70 
million  dollars  by  the  middle  of 
1940.  Mr.  Iglauer’s  comment,  in 
part,  was:  "I  am  surprised  that  you 
can  say  that  with  a  smile  on  your 
face.’’ 

LAWS  HAMPER  SELLING 

Speaking  on  the  effect  that  recent 
legislation  has  had  uj)on  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  Benjamin  H.  Namm. 
president  of  The  Namm  Store. 
Brooklyn,  and  vice-president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  presented  a  pair  of  (|uintuple 
(|uestionnaires.  the  fir.st  for  use  by 
the  government  in  connection  with 
legislation,  the  second  a  self-e.xami- 
nation  intended  for  the  conscienti¬ 
ous  business  man.  Major  Namm 
said  in  ])art : 

"Frankly,  most  retailers  believe 
that  there  are  no  real  reasons  why 
the  current  depression  .should  last 
as  long  as  it  has  and  why  1938 
should  have  been,  in  the  vernacular, 
such  a  ‘sour’  year.  During  1938, 
the  volume  of  retail  business  suf¬ 
fered  a  .severe  drop.  Sales  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hopkins,  eleven-and-a-half  per  cent 
less  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Retail  employment  also  declined, 
but  not  at  such  a  drastic  rate.  Re¬ 
tail  iM’ofits  (  which  were  little  more 
than  two  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
volume  during  1937 )  probably  de¬ 
clined  to  something  like  one-half  of 
this  during  19,38. 

"It  is  anything  but  fair  to  lay  all 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Business  men  have  been  e.x- 
tremely  lax.  They  must  plead 
guilty,  I  believe,  to  the  following 
indictments:  First  of  all.  they  have 
done  a  mighty  poor  public  relations 
job.  Secondly,  they  remained  paro¬ 
chial  in  their  thinking.  Third,  they 
concentrated  too  much  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise  and  not 
enough  upon  a  more  eciuitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profits  among  those  who 
had  labored  in  the  distributi<ni  of 
that  merchandise.  Last  but  not  least, 
they  gave  too  little  thought  to  their 
relations  with  their  employees.  They 
were  backward  in  providing  for  bet¬ 
ter  wage-scales,  shorter  hours,  job- 
security.  old-age  pensions,  unem¬ 
ployment  provisions,  medical  care, 


better  housing,  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  If  the  New  Deal  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  acceptance  by 
business  men  of  these  reforms — and 
I  l)elieve  that  they  are  now  com¬ 
monly  accepted — //ini  let  us  ijivc 
three  cheers  jor  that  f'hase  oj  the 
.Vcti'  Deal  and  its  coura<jeous  leader, 
President  Roosez'elt. 

“Let  us  consider  here  some  of  the 
things  that  our  government  might 
do  to  promote  recovery.  1  Ixdieve 
that  it  should  submit  all  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  mea.sures,  exi.sting  and  pend¬ 
ing,  to  the  following  acid  tests: — 

"Will  this  hel])  to  reemploy 
ten  million  idle  men  and  women : 
foster  the  .American  system  of  do¬ 
ing  business;  restore  prosperity  on 
the  farm ;  raise  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing;  preserve  the  ‘five  freedoms’: 
of  speech,  press,  worship,  iniblic  as- 
semi)ly  and  the  right  to  petition? 

“Similarly  Imsiness  men  might  ask 
themselves,  day  in  and  day  out, 
these  vital  (luestions: — 

“Are  we  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  purge  our  industry  of  exist¬ 
ing,  unfair  trade-practices;  develop¬ 
ing  higher  standards  in  dealing  with 
our  employees;  improving  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  consumers,  laying  greater 
stress  upon  quality  and  labeling;  be¬ 
ing  more  helpful  to  ‘little  business’, 
on  the  principle  of  ‘live-and-let-live’ ; 
displaying  towards  our  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  W’ashington  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  cooperation?’’ 

RDBINSON-PATMAN 

APPRAISAL 

Edwin  B.  George,  economist  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  presented 
thumbnail  case  histories  which 
served  to  indicate  the  difficulty  »tf 
making  predictions  concerning  the 
outcome  of  the  Robinson-1 ’atman 
Act.  “Over  two  years  have  passed", 
he  said,  “and  respecting  many  of  its 
parts  we  are  still  waiting  to  find  out 
what  it  means.  .  .  .  The  law  is  still 
an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  so  far 
as  it  concerns  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  you  gentlemen,  such  as 
advertising  allowances,  ])ush  money, 
and  demonstrators.’’ 

Air.  George  touched  on  a  few  of 
the  early  decisions  which  he  thought 
might  serve  to  indicate  what  the 
law’s  effects  have  been.  He  warned 
his  audietice  that  "the  final  answers 
will  be  issuetl  in  serial  form  by  the 
United  States  Su])reme  Court  and 
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Merchandise  Managers  Hear  Two  Speakers 
on  Legislation  Affecting  Them 

I’RICE-FIXING  LAWS 


VdU  want  tn  Ik*  sure  you  j^ct  all  the 
nuiuhers.” 

UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS 

Leo  M.  Clierue.  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tax  Research  Institute 
and  identified  also  Iiy  Uhairuiau 
Ovens  as  a  meinher  of  the  Institute 
of  I'ederal  Tax  Coordinators  and 
author  of  numerous  treatises  dealinjj 
vvitli  taxation,  descrilied  several 
methods  of  etTectiufj  reductions  in 
tax  i>ayinents.  One  method  involves 
jjainiiiff  the  consent  of  common 
stockholders  to  suhmit  themselves 
to  taxation  on  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cor])oration’s  earninjjs.  An¬ 
other  method,  a  loophole  disc'overt'd 
in  rec'ent  weeks,  conc'erns  salaries 
e-tc.  due  relatives  described  <-is  “re¬ 
lated  taxpayers.” 

Finishiufj  with  undistril  Kited 
profits.  Mr.  Cherne  took  up  cajiital 
^'ains.  alluding  to  a  nt*w  definition 
of  capital  assets  which  permits  cer¬ 
tain  (k'ductions.  He  foresees  he-av- 
ier  tax  pressure  on  cajiital  gains,  an 
increase  in  individual  sur-ta.x  rates, 
and  an  even-chance  possihility  of  ;i 
super-tax  for  national  j)re])aredness. 

FOOD,  DRUG,  COSMETICS  ACT 

Harold  R.  Young,  manager  of 
the  W'ashington  Office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\s.socia- 
tion.  was  jireseiited  hy  Chairman 
Ovens  at  the  general  .session  on  leg¬ 
islation.  as  “one  of  the  most  be¬ 
loved  men  in  retailing."  Mr.  Young 
sjMike  on  the  Federal  F'ood  and 
Drug  .\ct  that  goes  into  full  effect 
June  24,  1939  and  .supplements  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  .\ct 
which,  effective  March  193S,  jiro- 
hihits  false  advertising  of  food, 
drugs  and  cosmetics.  He  said  in 
liart : 

“Under  this  amended  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .\ct.  the  retailer 
must  carefully  control  his  advertis¬ 
ing  of  food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and 
devices.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commission  .\ct 
which  protects  the  retailer  in  the 
event  that  statements  made  hy  him 
in  his  advertising  are  misleading  in 
a  material  respect,  or  which  adver¬ 
tising  fails  to  reveal  material  facts 
with  respect  to  conseciuences  which 
may  arise  from  the  use  of  certain 
cosmetics  in  the  usual  manner. 

“.\s  a  practical  matter,  if  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  advertising  concerning  use 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


\  RGUING  that  “there  is  no  form 
of  distrilmtiou  .so  privileged 
that  it  must  he  artificially  supiK)rted 
at  the  e.xpen.se  of  the  consumer.” 
O.  Forrest  Walker,  economist  for 
R.  H.  Macy  Company,  analyzed 
current  tyiH's  of  price-fixing  laws 
and  e.xplained  their  fallacies  in  an 
address  before  the  General  Session 
(»f  the  Merchandising  Division  on 
January  IS. 

Price-control  legislation  nowa¬ 
days  is  not  .sought  as  a  means  of 
relief  from  monopoly,  hut  rather  to 
remove  or  minimize  the  hazards  of 
simjtle,  day-to-day  comiK*tition,  Mr. 
Walker  pointed  out.  "The  future  <»f 
distrihution  depends  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  u])on  the  skill  and  courage  with 
which  its  leadership  e.xjKt.ses  the  folly 
of  price-fi.xing  controls  and  ])ro- 
inotes  the  economic  educati<»n  of  its 
less  fortunate  memhers.” 

Price-control  laws  were  classified 
by  Mr.  W'alker  into  two  major 
types:  (1)  those  which  iwohihit 
.sales  helttw  cost,  called  “Unfair 
Practice  Acts”,  or  “Unfair  .Sales 
.\cts",  or  “Fair  Sales  .Acts";  and 
(2)  tho.se  known  as  “Fair  Trade 
.\cts",  under  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  imjMi.ses  the  restraint  upon  the 
retail  ])rice  over  state-wide  areas. 
Moth  tyiK's  of  laws,  he  stated,  have 
been  railroaded  through  state  legis- 
lalures  hy  skillfully  directed  lobbies. 

Commenting  on  laws  of  the  first 
tvjK*.  which  pr<<hil)it  sales  below- 
cost,  Mr.  Walker  said:  “The  sole 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  are 
likely  to  he  lawyers  and  accountants. 
Attemi)ts  to  guarantee  all  or  part 
of  the  overhead  of  distributors  not 
only  are  economically  un.sound,  hut 
they  also  constitute  a  standing  in¬ 
vitation  to  governmental  control  of 
prices,  ])articularly  in  food  lines.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  statutory,  i)rice-fixing 
imnacea  for  either  real  or  fancied 
evils  of  price  competition.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  encourage  a  belief  in  eco- 
mmiic  .salvation  hy  laws  of  this  kind. 
The  most  intelligent  memhers  of  a 
trade  never  want  it ;  and  the  less  in¬ 
telligent  ultimately  find  that  they 
have  l)een  misled  and  deluded  with 
false  hopes  and  sj^ecious  promises.” 

Mr.  Walker  sees  a  more  serious 


danger,  however,  in  die  resale-jirice- 
fixing  laws  now  existing  in  forty- 
three  states  “that  permit  any  manu¬ 
facturer  t(»  deprive  the  distributor 
of  the  right  to  determine  selling 
prices  on  merchandise  to  which  he 
has  accpiired  legal  title.  It  is  .seldom 
realized  that  the  grant  of  ixiwer 
under  these  laws  is  not  limited  to 
patent  medicines  and  other  highly 
advertised  jiroducts.  hut  may  Ik*  ex¬ 
ercised  with  respect  to  any  product 
that  Ix'ars  the  manufacturer’s  name, 
or  is  otherwise  capable  of  being 
identified  as  a  distinctive  jinKluct.” 

Who  Wants  Price-Fixing’;' 

■A  well  organized  minority  of  re¬ 
tailers.  aided  by  a  few  manufactur¬ 
ers,  are  credited  by  Mr.  Walker  with 
having  jilaced  these  laws  on  the 
statute  iKioks.  In  numlK*rs  and  in 
sales,  these  advocates  of  resale  price¬ 
fixing  represent  less  than  five  jicr 
cent  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. 

“The  principle  of  iK*rmitting  the 
manufacturer  to  control  gross  mar¬ 
gins  on  his  jiroducts  sold  in  retail 
stores  where  he  has  no  investment 
and  no  financial  risk  as  a  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  is  thoroughly  unsound.  But 
it  l)ecomes  ]M).sitively  vicious,"  he  de¬ 
clared,  “when  a  single  contract  l)e- 
tween  that  manufacturer  and  a  re¬ 
tailer  is  made  legally  binding  uix^n 
all  other  retailers  in  the  state  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  in  any  way 
l)arties  to  the  contract.  Liberty  is  a 
precious  thing;  and  it  is  endangered 
when  the  ancient  princi])les  of  con¬ 
tract  can  be  destroyed  in  the  name 
of  ‘fair  trade’.” 

.A  hopeful  sign  cited  hy  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  is  the  iKiblic  in¬ 
terest  in  monojxdy.  W  hen  a  single 
contract  hinds  all  retailers  within  a 
state  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  a 
monoiKjlistic  condition  exists,  he 
pointed  out. 

“It  is  not  wise  to  assume  that  the 
buying  public  will  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  take  no  action  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  price  freedom.  If  com- 
l)etition  among  producers  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
there  is  no  logical  basis  to  .support 
the  idea  for  its  abolition  in  the  field 
of  distrihution,  however  limited  the 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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“Clinic”  Prescribes  Treatment  for 
Ailments  of  Employee  Morale 


The  -Manafjeinent  Division 


— iiieludiiig  the  Store  Maiiagenieiit,  Personnel, 
Traffie  ainl  Delivery  Groups — 

Presents 


•LABOR  PA  HNS" 

An  exposition  oC  certain  ot‘  the  Facts 
»>!'  Life  ...  in  two  scenes,  a  prolofjue 
anil  an  epilogue  .  .  .  hy  L.  S.  Bitner. 


Mrs.  Distribution,  the  patient 
Dr.  True,  (^hief  of  Staff,  Retailing  Clinic 
Dr.  Personnel.  Chief  Surgeon,  Retailing  Clinic 
Dr.  Research,  Interne,  Retailing  Clinic 

Operating  Room  Nurses,  Retailing  Clinic: 
Miss  Sympathy 
Miss  Fairplay 

Orderly  Procedure,  in  charge  of  Dispensary 

Consulting  Physicians: 

Dr.  John  Q.  Public 
Dr.  R.  E.  Tailer 
Dr.  S.  Torr  Worker 

*  *  « 


hy  Herself 
Jerry  Fosdick 
Rowland  Allen 
Bishop  Brown 


Bess  Bloodwortli 
Elizabeth  Westgate 
H.  O.  Bode 


William  Haine 
H.  E.  Lovett 
Paul  Mertz 


Medical  Students 

Prologue  hy  way  of  explanation 

Epilogue-  by  way  of  further  explanation 

»  *  « 


Volunteers  from  audience 

"I 

J  David  Moeser 


Time  Right  now! 

Place — Well,  you  know  where  you  are! 

Scene  L  -Office.  Chief  of  Staff.  Retailing  Clinic 
Scene  II  Operating  Room.  Retailing  Clinic 
Passed  up  by  the  NRDGA  Board  of  Censorship,  1939 
*  «  * 


Production  under  the  direction  of  L.  S.  Bitner,  assisted  hy  O.  J.  Hicks. 
Props  and  Wardrobe  Mistress- -Anne  McNamara.  Mrs.  Distribu¬ 
tion  courtesy  of  Mileo  Manne«|uins,  7  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  DISTRIBUTIOX,  no 
less,  was  the  patient  around 
whom  a  Retailing  Clinic  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  'I'uesday  Grand  Ballroom 
session  of  the  convention.  iNluch 
curiosity  was  aroused  in  advance  hy 
the  printed  program,  and  the  grand 
ballroom  was  well  filled  hy  the  time 
the  stage  curtains  were  drawn  to  re¬ 
veal  the  tribulations  of  Mrs.  Dis¬ 
tribution. 

Before  the  curtain,  Mr.  Moeser. 
in  his  prologue,  jtointed  out  that  the 
(piestion  of  employee-employer  re¬ 
lations  is  as  old  as  history.  Never 
have  they  been  more  complex  or  of 
more  importance  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.  however.  “And  now,  right 
now,"  said  he,  “is  the  accepted  time 
to  put  our  hou.ses  in  order,  to  make 
sure  that  unintelligent  relations  with 
our  personnel,  if  existing,  are  not  of 
our  making  either  by  acts  of 


omission  or  commission."  He  re¬ 
minded  the  audience  that  many 
stores  had  cleaned  house  either  of 
their  own  volition  or  hecause  they 
were  forced  to  do  .so.  A  few  of  the 
latter  had  had  their  hou.ses  cleaned 
for  them  suddenly  and  vigorously, 
rite  results,  however,  were  not  (piite 
the  same.  Belated  adjustments 
brought  alx)ut  by  coercion  bad  not 
the  same  effect  as  those  which  are 
far-sightedly  made  hy  management's 
own  volition. 

He  then  explained  that  a  number 
of  large  stores  had  several  years  ago 
iK-gun  emi)loyee  morale  surveys. 
These  surveys  were  condticted  to 
determine  what  employees  actually 
want:  what  they  definitely  dislike: 
and  what  factors  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  improving  or  lowering  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  The  findings  of  these 
surveys,  in  terms  of  the  relative  im¬ 


portance  of  factors,  would  serve  as 
the  subject  of  the  skit  about  to  be 
witnessed.  “What  they  arc  and  how 
much  they  contrihute  to  our  ‘Labor 
Pains’,  if  we  have  any,  we  are  now 
to  be  told."  announced  Mr.  Moeser. 

Mr.s.  Disirihiitioii  Reports  to 
Retailing  Clinic 

riie  first  .scene  opened  in  the  otfice 
of  Dr.  rrue.  wh(»  was  reluctantly 
agreeing  over  the  telephone  to  the 
admittance  of  Mrs.  Distribution  as 
a  patient.  I'o  Dr.  Research,  al.so 
present,  he  summed  up  the  circum¬ 
stances  as.  strange  case  of 

continuing  labor  pains,  going  on  for 
years  and  lately  increasing  in  in¬ 
tensity  with  no  apparent  end  in 
sight.  Strange,  very  strange!" 

.Arrangements  were  then  made 
through  Dr.  Research  to  have  pres¬ 
ent  with  them  in  the  operating  room 
at  the  time  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Person¬ 
nel  and  Xur.ses  Symi)athv  and  Fair- 
play,  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Retailing  Clinic.  Then,  with  a])t 
comment  concerning  each,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Drs.  John  Q.  Public.  R.  F. 
Tailer  and  S.  Torr  Worker  as  con¬ 
sulting  physicians  was  also  arranged 
for. 

As  the  scene  clo.sed  it  was  agreed 
by  the  staff  members  that  “no  one 
seems  to  have  found  a  specific  as 
yet"  and  that  their  joh  was  “  to  \)re- 
vent  these  pains  rather  than  relieve 
them." 

Ad-lihbing  before  the  curtain  as 
the  scene  was  shifted.  Mr.  Moeser 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
already  (|uite  evident  that  Mrs.  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  due  for  a  thorough  go¬ 
ing-over  and  analysis  of  aches,  pains 
and  ills.  To  the  audience  he  said. 
".As  a  matter  of  fact  yon  will  ])rob- 
ably  have  begun  already  to  translate 
her  ailments  into  your  own  situati«»n. 
with  perhaps  .some  (luestion  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  at  least  a 
minor  operation  isn’t  indicated  in 
your  own  store." 

The  curtains  then  opened  on  an 
o])erating  room.  Mrs.  Distribution 
was  already  the  center  of  attention. 
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L\iiig  prone  on  an  oiH'ratin^  table 
anil  covered  with  sheets,  her  anony- 
initv  an<l  universality  were  assured. 
Such  impt)rtant  details  as  resi)ira- 
tion  and  pulse  were  heiiif*  carefully 
checked  hy  Dr.  Research  and  Xurses 
.Svini)athy  and  Fair])lay. 

Tpun  arrival  of  Chief  of  Staff 
'I  rue  and  Dr.  I’ersonnel,  it  was  an- 
nonneed  hy  the  former  that  he  prn- 
po>ed  to  conduct  the  o])eration  as  a 
clinic.  He  then  invited  any  students 
in  the  audience  to  come  up  on  the 
sta^e  and  witness  the  proceediiifjs  at 
closer  hand.  His  invitation  was 
eajjerly  accepted  hy  .such  i)rominent 
students  as  Betsy  Camphell.  ( leort^ia 
Wittich,  Mark  Lanshurj^h.  W’ilson 
Lloyd,  Frank  (Hick  and  .\uthor  Bit- 
ner.  After  the  commotion  of  ijown- 
in<i  each  student  inuperly  had  suh- 
sidid.  Dr.  True  asked  Dr.  IVrson- 
nel  to  recite  the  sym])toms  in  the 
case,  d'hese  ])roved  to  he: 

1.  (.'onsistent  fallinjf  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  factor,  with  only  in¬ 
termittent  recoveries. 

2.  Recurring  attacks  of  wage-itis. 

3.  Marked  shortness  of  hours. 

4.  Hot  and  c(»ld  Hashes,  attnhuted 
to  labor  agitation  and  chronic 
cold  feet. 

.S.  Distress  after  i)assing  dividends, 
h.  ( )vertime  oedema. 

7.  Itching  palms. 

8.  .Soreness  in  the  seniority  region. 
Dilated  payroll,  and  of  course, 

10.  .\ches  and  pains  in  the  delivery 
department. 

Further  e.xcitement  attended  the 
arrival  and  introduction  of  the  three 
consulting  jjhysicians.  Dr.  R.  1*2. 
I'ailer  was  pre.sented  as  “the  man 
who  has  more  to  do  with  onr 
l)atient  than  any  other  physician ; 
whose  every  interest  is  concerned 
in  her  recovery;  an  able  oi)erator 
and  an  honor  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives."  Dr.  .S.  Torr  Work¬ 
er  was  welcomed  as  “a  man  who  is 
just  as  keenly  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  patient  as  Dr.  Tailer,  in 
fact,  his  income  is  larger  as  a  result 
of  her  well-being."  “.\nd  finally,” 
said  Dr.  True,  “my  old  friend  and 
collalKjrator.  Dr.  John  (J.  Public,  the 
ccnirt  of  last  resort  on  almost  every 
conceivable  ailment,  the  man  whose 
word  is  law  in  the  last  analysis  and 
on  whose  ])osition  in  this  case  the 
final  outcome  de])ends  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree — Dr.  Public !" 


With  the  cast  complete,  Mrs.  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  then  subjected  to  a 
series  of  treatments.  'I'he  first  and 
most  i)otent  treatment  for  lalR)r 
pains  was  revealed  as  (bed it  (or 
Perf'orinaiiee,  and  was  administered 
from  a  large  InUtle  clearly  labelled 
as  such  by  the  doctors  and  nnr.ses. 
Conversation  between  Dr.  'I'nie  and 
the  consulting  ])hy.sicians  disclosed 
that  this  meant  credit  for  all  i)er- 
formance  on  the  job;  for  regular 
work;  for  extra  work;  for  all  sorts 
and  tyi>es  of  individual  accomiHish- 
ments. 

.Second  in  potency  iwoved  to  he 
two  large  ])ills  labelled  Interest  in 
the  job.  Discus.sion  revealed  that  it 
was  the  firm  belief  of  the  clinic,  as 
well  as  the  findings  of  actual  re¬ 
search,  that  retailing  must  sU])])ly  in¬ 
teresting  work  if  morale  is  t(»  he  kept 
at  a  high  point. 

.\s  a  third  treatment  a  giant  hy¬ 
podermic  needle  labelled  Fair  Wages 
was  emi)l(tyed.  Commentary  indi¬ 
cated  that  although  this  was  a  iwime 
reeptisite  for  morale  building,  it  had 
been  relegated  to  third  place  as  a 
result  of  re.search.  “It  is  a  fact.” 
.said  Dr.  True,  “that  non-financial 
incentives  are  more  ])owerful  than 
financial  ones.  lm])ortant  as  it  is.  a 
fair  wage  must  follow  rather  than 
l)recede  credit  for  iK-rformance  and 
interest  in  the  job.”  C'onsulting 
Physician  Tailer  at  this  i«>int  was 
called  upon  to  define  fair  wages.  He 
did  so  in  terms  of  five  yardsticks 
which  retailers  might  use. 

rirst — I*2(|ual  to  or  better  than 
C(  »m])etition. 

Second — Fair  hy  comparison  of 
ability,  training  and  effort  re- 
(piired  in  other,  similar  jobs. 

Third — Fair  in  res])ect  to  de¬ 
mands  on  the  individual — 
mentally  and  physically. 

/*»/<r///— Fair  in  respect  to  re¬ 
sults  achieved— -and — 

Tifth — Xot  so  low  as  to  injure 
the  self-re.siK-ct  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Mrs.  Distribution  was  then  given 
a  large  capsule  lal)elled  Chance  to 
Learn.  “We  all.”  iK)inted  out  Dr. 
True,  “have  the  desire  to  learn  more 
alxmt  our  jobs,  more  alxmt  our 
stores,  and  more  about  the  other 
fellow’s  job.” 

F'ifth  on  the  list  was  Apprecia¬ 
tion  and  treatment  was  given  with 
a  sun  lamp.  It  was  iMjinted  out  that 


appreciation  in  this  instance  referred 
tf)  a  realization  on  the  part  of  sui)er- 
visors  of  each  worker's  job  difficul¬ 
ties,  of  the  .skill  content  of  the  joh, 
as  well  as  appreciation  of  and  .sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  worker’s  personal 
problems. 

•Xe.xt,  mammoth  Seidlitz  powders 
were  administered.  These  were  la¬ 
belled  Well  Planned  Working  Con¬ 
ditions.  “Here.”  it  was  said,  “is  the 
source  of  extreme  em])loyee  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  decreasing  production.” 

-As  a  seventh  treatment  :i  high  fre- 
i|uency  machine  was  em])loyed.  It 
was  labelled  Promotion  on  .Merit 
and  was  guaranteed  by  Dr.  'Prue 
“to  remove  the  ulcers  of  favoritism 
and  the  cancer  of  jxilitics  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  aebieves  a  nice  balance  be¬ 
tween  length  of  service  atid  ability, 
without  giving  undue  weight  to 
either  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  other.” 

Finally,  it  was  agreed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  by  consulting 
physicians  and  .students,  that  an 
actual  operation  was  necessary. 
I2ven  with  treatments  completed. 
“We  must  still  remove  the  obstacle 
to  good  employee  relations,  and  that 
obstacle  is  Jol»  Inseeurily.”  .\t  this 
point  Mrs.  Distribution  was  attacked 
with  every  imaginable  oi)eratiug  in¬ 
strument.  including  knives,  saws  and 
cleavers,  'i'he  curtain  cUtsed  slowly 
on  the  cry  of  Dr.  'I'me,  “(ientlemen. 
to  work!  Let  us  cut  <mt  once  and 
f(tr  all  job  insecurity  and  the  jitters 
that  surround  it.” 

By  way  of  e])ilogue,  Mr.  Moeser 
asked  the  audience  “not  to  forget 
the  moral  behind  this  i)resentation 
and  if  those  medicines,  ])re.scriptit»ns 
and  operations  are  necessary,  let’s 
see  the  dex'tor  without  delay.” 

Survey  Finds  .Are  Discussed 

Immediately  following  the  skit, 
the  stage  was  cleared  and  memhers 
of  the  cast  returned  to  .serve  as  a 
])anel  in  an  open  forum  on  employee 
morale  factors.  Discussion  was  led 
by  S.  |.  h'o.sdick,  store  manager  of 
Boggs  &  Buhl.  Pittsburgh.  This  was 
one  of  the  four  stores  in  which  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject  of  employee 
morale  bad  been  conducted.  It  was 
the  oiily  store  in  which  a  distinctioti 
was  made  between  male  and  female 
employee  reaction. 

Using  a  most  ingenious  device  of 
a  series  of  window  shades  on  which 
data  and  diagrams  were  sketched, 
{Continued  on  page  122) 
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Building  of  Strong  Public  Relations 
Programs  Seen  for  1939 


Recognition  of  the  need  for  sound  public  relations 
programs  resulted  in  the  devotion  of  a  general 
convention  session  to  this  subject.  Two  different 
approaches  to  the  problem  were  described : 
through  the  employee  group  and  through  cus¬ 
tomer  groups;  and  the  technigue  of  organizing  a 
complete  program  was  outlined. 


WITHIN  the  year  1938  tlie 
idea  of  orf^anized  public  rela¬ 
tions  prof'raius  for  retail  stores 
had  evolved  from  a  matter  of  real 
theory  to  a  matter  of  moderate  prac¬ 
tice.  Since  such  jirograms,  for  re- 
tailiiij;  collectively  and  for  stores  in¬ 
dividually,  involved  the  exjdoration 
of  new  ])o.ssihilities  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  tactics,  it  was  hii^hly 
appropriate  that  the  1939  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(joods  .\s.sociation  should  devote  a 
Grand  Hallroom  session  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  keynote  of  the  '39  Conven¬ 
tion  was  “Metter  Public  Relations — 
Better  Business". 

'I'he  conference  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  was  hnilt  to  show,  in  logical 
seipience :  what  public  relations 
means,  how  sitnilar  programs  have 
been  ojK^rated  in  other  rteltls.  how 
jHihlic  relations  should  he  started 
and  developed  in  retaildom. 

W  ith  this  secpience  in  miml,  the 
Public  Relations  Session  began  with 
an  address  by  Carl  Byoir,  President 
of  Carl  Byoir  and  .\ssociates,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Counsellors  to  cities, 
states,  nations  and  many  of  .\meri- 
ca's  greatest  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  Mr.  Byoir  sketched,  with  a 
wealth  of  jjersonal  exjxirience  to 
illustrate  his  iM)ints,  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  ])uhlic  relations  from 
the  days  of  press-agentry  and  spec¬ 
tacular  inihlicity.  In  advocating  a 
sound  i)uhlic  relations  ])rogram  for 
retailers  he  began  with  this  signifi¬ 
cant  statement :  “W  e  know  that  a 
great  business  depends  on  good  pro¬ 
duction.  an  economic  cost  basis, 
good  advertising,  good  merchandis- 
ing,  good  sales  organization.  W'e 
believe  that  a  great  many  businesses 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  maximum 
success  in  these  fields  by  totally  neg¬ 
lecting  inihlic  relations.” 

The  Employee  Public.  W'illard  H. 
Cami)bell.  Publicity  Director  of  G. 
Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  offered  convincing  evidence 
that  a  iniblic  relations  program 
should  start  by  directing  earnest 


effort  at  each  store's  employee  pub¬ 
lic.  He  presented  a  i)ractical  and 
comprehensive  program  for  develo])- 
ing  better  relations  with  this  group. 

His  talk  began  with  the  forceful 
point  that  there  is  no  use  develop¬ 
ing  public  relations  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  until  good  emjjloyee  relation- 
shij)s  have  been  established.  “  I'lie 
best  private  relations  make  the  he.st 
public  relations”,  he  .said,  urging 
store  leaders  to  develo])  each  em¬ 
ployee  into  an  ambassador  of  good 
will  for  the  store.  Perhaps  his  most 
significant  suggestion  was  that  every 
-Store  ought  to  make  a  survey  among 
emi)loyees  to  find  out  what  they  are 
really  thinking  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  organization. 

W  hile  ^Ir.  Campbell  stressed  that 
none  of  his  suggestions  were  in- 
•spired  by  his  present  association, 
(no  store  could  exist  which  needed 
all  these  ])ointers!),  he  recommend¬ 
ed  the  following  em])loyee  policies: 

Acxiuaint  em])loyee.s  with  the 
store’s  ])uhlic  relations  program,  de¬ 
fining  it.  giving  exanijiles  and  ex- 
idaining  their  role. 

Clarify  organizing  through  defini¬ 
tion  of  duties  of  executives  and  de- 
])artment  heads. 

listahlish  uniform  rates  t)f  pay  for 
e(|ual  grades  of  work. 

Provide  clean  locker  rooms,  and 
sanitary  and  sufficient  lavatory 
facilities. 

^lake  certain  employees,  especial¬ 
ly  women,  get  their  rest  periods. 

Provide  recreational  facilities. 


Encourage  employee  i)artici])ation 
in  civic  affairs  and  the  history  and 
life  of  the  community. 

Create  adeipiate  and  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  for  dealing  with  grievances. 

Determine  s(»und  personnel  poli¬ 
cies.  ]mt  them  in  writing  and  pub¬ 
licize  them  to  the  entire  personnel. 

Train  and  educate  for  advance 
within  the  organization. 

Clarify  (trganization — "uncertain¬ 
ty  means  uneasy  ])ersonnel." 

Check  employee  health. 

Publicize  vacation  ]M)licy  all  year 
'round,  and  suggest  a  vacation  fund. 

( )rganize  fact-finding  machinery 
to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  em- 
l)loyee  attitudes  and  problems. 

Give  sufficient  shopi)ing  time 
within  the  store. 

Encourage  employees  to  feel  im¬ 
portant  about  their  work,  and  i)roud 
of  their  jobs,  their  accomplishments 
and  of  the  store. 

Encourage  special  aptitudes  and 
talents  of  individual  employees. 

Develop  a  family  feeling  through¬ 
out  the  store — of  friendliness  to  each 
other  and  to  the  customer. 

See  that  pay  is  handed  out  at  a 
time  and  place  convenient  to  the 
emidoyee,  and  allow  opportunity  for 
explanation  of  deductions. 

Make  certain  time  clocks  are  lo¬ 
cated  conveniently  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  emi)loyee. 

Explain  dress  regulations,  don’t 
hand  them  down  as  an  ultimatum. 

Point  out  to  new  employees  the 
opiK>rtunities  in  retailing  and  in  your 
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store  ill  particular. 

I•'stal)li.sh  adult  education  courses 
and  torunis  for  department  manag¬ 
ers. 

l''stablisli  or  reorganize  the  house 
organ,  put  an  employee  with  journ¬ 
alistic  training  in  charge.  Make  it 
intere.sting  and  dress  it  uj). 

The  Customer  Couneii.  ( )])ening 
the  subject  of  the  develctpment  of 
public  relations  in  the  cu.st(tmer  field. 
Harold  \V.  Brightman,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Cleneral  Manager  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company,  outlined  the 
technique  of  r»perating  through  cus¬ 
tomer  groups.  He  indicated,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  are  two  iK>ints 
of  view — the  one  which  presents  the 
most  favorable  side  of  a  business, 
the  other  which  evaluates  and  seeks 
to  improve  itself.  He  explained, 
from  his  vantage  point  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Relations  Council,  how  huge  are 
the  women’s  organizations,  how  in¬ 
fluential  these  groups  are  iqK)n  the 
consuming  public.  He  de.scribed  the 
advantages  that  retailers  gain 
through  cooperation  with  consum¬ 
er’s  organizations  as  follows: 

"Our  opj)ortunity  fitr  self-im¬ 
provement  through  the  Council  lies 
iti  our  iK'ing  able  to  work  out  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  criticisms  made  by  the 
public,  and  to  do  so  by  methods 
which  meet  not  only  with  (tur  own 
ai)proval  but  which  have  also  the 
actual  assistance  and  ap])roval  of 
consumer  representatives. 

"The  opiKirtunity  to  educate  con¬ 
sumers  to  an  understanding  of  cnir 
problems  is  inq)ortant.  It  is  only 
by  acquainting  them  fully  with  our 
present  o])erations  that  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  what  modifica- 
•ions  are  possible  or  desirable. 

“In  this  c(»nnection,  the  industry’s 
op]Kirtunity  to  bring  to  light  unde¬ 
sirable  consumer  ])ractices  through 
the  Council  serves  as  a  little  self- 
evaluation  for  cHjnsumers.  When 
consumers  know  what  those  prac¬ 
tices  add  to  cost,  it  is  likely  that 
some  self-inqirovement  in  that  (piar- 
ter  will  lx.*  noticeable. 

"Another  advantage  the  Council 
holds  for  our  industry  is  the  opjKjr- 
tunity  to  know  the  direction  of  con¬ 
sumer  o])inion.  It  seems  apparent 
that  the  trend  at  present  is  toward 
three  successive  stages :  first,  a  gen¬ 
eral  skepticism  of  business ;  second, 
an  interest  in  merchandising  ])rac- 
tices  and  in  merchandise  informa¬ 


tion  ;  and  third,  in  legislative  ac¬ 
tivity.’’ 

Mr.  Brightman  further  suggested 
a  few  of  the  activities  which  might 
be  scheduled  to  improve  relations 
with  consumers :  forums,  informa¬ 
tion  clinics.  educational  tours 
through  stores,  a  .speaker's  bureau 
of  store  personnel,  meetings  of  local 
groiq)s  in  the  store  auditorium  or 
t)ther  available  space. 

Cuiiiinuiiity  Teamwork.  Kenneth 
B.  Backman.  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus.  Inc.,  jiresented  the 
role  of  his  organization  in  building 
iK'tter  public  relations  on  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  scale.  He  declared. 
"hAery  business  has  a  proj)erty- 
right  or  interest  in  the  goodwill  the 
jniblic  has  for  business’’,  and  from 
that  ])remise  drew  the  conclusion 
that  retailers  must  Ik*  ct)ncerned  not 
only  with  their  own  acts  but  with 
the  ])ractices  of  all  business  in  their 
communities.  He  condemned  the 
increasing  use  and  abuse  of  com- 
l)arativc  prices,  and  asserted  that 
one  (tf  the  most  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  in  retailing  will  Ik*  the  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  of  salespeople 
about  their  merchandise. 


Building  a  Program.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  address  by  Frederick  Weston 
of  Rosenbaum  Company.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  brought  the  entire  subject  of 
imblic  relations  down  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  iK»int  {)f  (trgariizing  a  program. 
Mr.  Weston  pro{K)sed  a  definition 
of  public  relations  as  “a  new  kind 
of  social  and  (Kditical  engineering 
that  endeavors  to  apply  to  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  of  business  something 
that  approximates  the  engineer’s 
knowledge  of  stresses  and  strains, 
.something  of  his  ability,  not  (jnly  to 
calculate  and  lalance  known  factors, 
but  al.so  to  anticijate  unforeseen 
contingencies.”  He  advocated  sin¬ 
cerity  as  a  first  (luality  of  any  pro- 
ix)sed  public  relations  program  and 
warned  against  high  pressure  meth¬ 
ods  and  over-dramatization. 

Throughout  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention,  it  was  apparent  that  Public 
Relations  would  soon  l)e  made  a 
part  of  the  .Sales  Promotion  schedule 
of  many  stores  where  it  has  not, 
until  now,  l)een  recognized  as  a  valu¬ 
able  .selling  activity.  True  enough. 
Public  Relations  is  only  in  its 
formative  stages,  but  it  may  l)e  pre¬ 
dicted  with  assurance  that  it  will 
develoj)  mightily  within  the  next 
year. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS 
AT  GENERAL  MOTORS 


DFSCRIBING  employee  income 
l)enefit  plans  in  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention.  Merle  C. 
Hale,  Director  of  Personnel  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  de¬ 
clared  his  belief  that  “the  effects  of 
these  jdans  will  l)e  felt  lx*yond  the 
immediate  circle  of  our  own  em¬ 
ployees.  As  they  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  buying  groui>  in  many  com¬ 
munities.  greater  stability  for  them 
cannett  but  produce  a  salutary  effect 
iqx)!!  general  business  in  those  com¬ 
munities.’’ 

Mr.  Hale  emphasized  that  the 
l)enefit  plans  "are  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  They 
provide  for  an  advance  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  in  i)eriods  of  slack  business 
against  future  earnings.  These  ad¬ 
vances  do  not  bear  interest  and  are 
repayable  c)nly  through  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work.  In  case  of  the  em- 
jdoyee’s  death,  the  advance  is  can¬ 
celled.’’ 


To  employees  with  5  years  or 
more  of  service  the  plan  provides 
for  advances  against  future  work  so 
that  in  no  week  of  19.39  will  the 
employee’s  income  l)e  less  than  60 
lK*rcent  of  his  standard  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  For  workers  who  have  fewer 
than  5  hut  more  than  2  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  the  weekly  minimum  is  set  at 
-K)  iKrcent  of  standard  earnings  and 
the  total  amount  that  may  lx;  ad¬ 
vanced  is  limited  to  72  hours’  pay 
at  the  employee’s  regular  rate. 

Repayment  of  amounts  drawn  is 
made  when  the  employee's  weekly 
earnings  again  exceed  60  percent  of 
his  standard  and  then  only  half  of 
his  earnings  in  excess  of  the  60  i)er- 
cent  minimum  goes  to  repay  the 
advance.  Mr.  Hale  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  plans  are  experi¬ 
mental  and  will  Ik;  extended  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  modifications 
suggested  by  experience. 
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Crosby  Gaine  presented  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  nieetinp 
a  fashion  show  entitled  “Fashions  and  Foibles  of  Former 
Davs”.  Costumes  from  the  Witherell  Collection. 


New  Ready-to-Wear  Group  Opens 
Vigorous  Attack  on  Merchandising  Problems 


COMIXfj  to  j(ri]>s  with  several 
of  the  outstanding  problems  of 
ready-to-wear  retailing,  from 
spinach  flavor  (»f  fashions  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  .\ugnst  coat 
sales,  the  newest  memher  of  the 
NRD(i.\  family  staged  a  lively  and 
practical  convention  session  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  January  18. 
This  was  the  meeting  of  the  !Mer- 
chandising  Division’s  Ready-to- 
Wear  Groit]),  which  hegati  with  a 
luncheon  and  fashion  show  for  some 
.100  guests,  and  attracted  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  double  that  num¬ 
ber  for  its  afternoon  session. 
Maurice  Spector.  president  of  The 
Hlnm  Store.  Philadelphia,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Ready-to-W’ear 
Gronj),  presided. 

The  four-hour  session  combined 
the  jmrijoses  of  a  business  meeting 
and  a  convention  session.  The 
Grou])'s  first  iKTinanent  Board  of 
Directors,  comprising  nine  directors 
at  large  and  eighteen  regional  direc¬ 
tors  and  giving  representation  to 
department,  specialty  and  chain 
stores,  was  elected  at  this  meeting. 
At  a  dinner  meeting  later  in  the 
day,  that  body  re-elected  Mr.  Spec- 
tor  chairman  for  the  year  1939- 
1940,  with  Victor  D.  Ziminsky, 
ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager 
of  Bloomingdale’s,  Xew  York,  as 
vice-chairman. 


Congratulating  the  ready-to-wear 
merchandisers  on  the  formation  of 
their  Group,  Lew  Hahn  urged  the 
Grou])  tit  define  its  own  aims  and 
Ituqwtses.  He  pointed  out  that,  al¬ 
though  the  problems  of  specialty 
shops  and  department  stores  are 
likely  to  he  the  same,  since  iKtth 
come  from  the  imhlic.  each  ty]K“  of 
store  may  find  a  different  solution. 

“W’e  think  you  should  determine 
your  own  policies.”  he  said,  “your 
own  purjKise  and  the  scojte  of  your 
own  activities,  and  I  do  think  it 
should  he  a  strong  Group.  ...  I 
hope  you  get  a  good  start  today.” 

Profit  in  Fashion.  The  Group  then 
l)roceeded  to  put  under  the  micro- 
scojje  the  intangilile  something  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  business  go  ‘rounil — fashion. 
In  an  address  on  fashion  merchan¬ 
dising.  H.  Stanley  Marcus,  of  Xei- 
man-Marcus  Company.  Dallas, 
Te.xas,  comjiared  fashion  to  a  dough¬ 
nut  and  profit  to  the  hole  in  the 
doughnut. 

“Xow  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  profit  is  the  most  important 
thing,  hut  in  this  doughnut,  the  hole 
is  there  only  because  there  is  a 
doughnut  around  it.  Discard  the 
doughnut  and  you  have  no  hole. 
Discard  your  fashion  and  you  have 
no  profit.” 


In  order  to  make  that  profit  a 
reality.  Mr.  Marcus  considers  it  of 
first  importance  that  the  heads  of 
the  business  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  “I  do  not  believe  you 
can  find  any  successful  organization 
in  this  country  where  fashion  is 
merchandised  at  a  profit  where  the 
heads  of  the  firm  or  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  do  not  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  merchandise 
themselves.” 

Theme  Buying.  Xe.xt,  he  cited  the 
necessity  for  knowing  what  position 
the  store  wants  to  fill  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  and  urged  stores  to  “find 
their  sjwt  in  the  sun  and  stick  to  it.” 
For  most  stores,  the  needs  of  the 
community  can  best  he  supplied  by 
a  “proper  blend  of  the  interesting, 
new — spinach,  let  us  call  it — and  the 
sound,  basic  fashions  that  their  less 
daring  customers  are  au.xious  to 
buy.” 

.\  buyer  who  is  salesminded  and 
goes  out  to  buy  merchandise  to  sell 
is  impijrtant,  hut  Mr.  Marcus 
warned  against  allowing  buyers  to  lx* 
influenced  too  much  by  what  other 
stores  have  made  their  successes 
with.  Some  buyers,  he  pointed  out. 
go  to  market  and  come  hack,  having 
Ixmght  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
hut  without  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
the  trends  of  the  market  are. 
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Hr  lifted  huyers  t<»  l)uy  from  tlu* 
standpuiin  of  a  designer  creating  a 
line  of  merchandise.  “Instead  of 
trying  to  coyer  everything  in  tlie 
world  for  which  tliere  might  he  a 
slight  conceivable  demand,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  designer  creates  the  im^xir- 
tant  things  that  cover  80  ])er  cent 
of  the  i)icture.  and  then  has  one,  two 
or  three  themes  running  throughout 
the  collection.  ...  1  think  that  where 
huyers  can  conceive  of  their  job  as 
one  of  creating  a  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  -not  designing  it  necessarily 
— hut  a  judicious  selection  with  two 
or  three  basic  ideas  in  mind,  they 
can  cretite  stocks  of  merchtindise 
that  can  Ik*  sold  at  :i  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit.” 

Returning  from  the  market,  the 


buyer’s  first  duty  is  to  put  across 
her  message  to  her  selling  staff  and 
to  the  advertising  dejtartment. 

Too  great  a  resiK*ct  for  the  bud¬ 
get  is  not  recommended  by  Mr. 
Marcus.  “I  regard  a  budget  as  a 
necessary  evil.  1  know  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  hut  1  take  iKirticular  delight 
in  overbuying  a  budget."  he  said. 
"While  a  budget  is  necessary  as  a 
control  form,  1  think  that  it  would 
he  well  for  all  of  ns  to  encourage 
our  huyers  to  Ik*  willing  to  break 
a  hudget,  and  break  it  well  if  they 
have  a  good  story  behind  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  to  depart  from  the 
normal.” 

.Mr.  .Marcus'  final  word  of  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  profitable  merchandising 
of  fashioti  was  to  dramatize-— both 


the  store’s  position  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  the  merchandise  the  store  has 
to  sell.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  one  store  to 
CO]))’  the  success  of  another  store, 
warned  against  huyftig  a  dramatic 
])romotion  rather  than  good  mer- 
chandi.se.  .\  store  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  promote  good  merchandi.se 
of  its  own  origination,  he  held,  than 
"canned”  fashions  seen  on  Fifth 
.\venue  the  week  before. 

Spiiiaeli’t'  hdizaheth  Hawes,  de¬ 
signer.  htllowed  Mr.  .Marcus,  and  in 
her  address  gave  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  to  the  (piestion:  "Is  fa.shion 
still  s])inach  ?’’ 

“I  believe  in  s]>inach.”  she  said. 
“I  think  it  is  a  great  ])art  of  the 
industry,  ten  per  cent  of  it.  and  I 
would  like  to  see  a  lot  of  i)eo])le 
start  s])inach  departments,  where 
yitu  .sell  s])inach  to  the  public  and 
call  it  .spinach.  It  is  not  very  ex- 
lK*nsive,  and  they  buy  it  and  hjve 
it.  1  believe  that  it  would  he  profit¬ 
able  to  take  a  i)ro]«)rtional  amount 
of  the  advertising  and  i)romotional 
money  and  put  it  behind  spinach.” 

Hut  only  a  i)ro]iortional  amount, 
Miss  Hawes  insisted.  .\t  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  she  finds  ninety  ])er  cent 
of  the  advertising  and  i)romotional 
effort  being  put  behind  “spinach”, 
although  a  very  large  i)roi)ortion  of 
what  is  sold  in  stores  is  classic  mer¬ 
chandise.  Women  would  he  glad  to 
s^jend  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
money  on  "things  that  are  not 
spinach”,  she  said,  recommending 
that  stores  deliberately  try  to  sell 
the  custtJiner  this  sort  of  thing. 

“If  you  .sell  a  dress  which  is  going 
to  last  a  custcuner  for  three  or  four 
years,  a  very  stylish  dress,  well 
made  and  of  good  material — it  need 
not  he  at  all  e.\])en.sive :  you  can  get 
it  for  $19.75  or  SIS.OOt — that  cus¬ 
tomer  remembers  and  comes  hack. 
She  does  not  buy  fewer  clothes.  She 
has  that  dress  plus  the  other  clothes 
that  she  was  going  to  buy  anyway, 
and  she  feels  very  much  more  satis¬ 
fied,  I  think,  than  when  she  has 
Ixuight  something  rather  silly  that 
she  must  throw  away  in  a  few 
mcjnths.” 

Miss  Hawes,  commenting  on  the 
formation  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
drou]),  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
salesjK'ople  in  fashion  departments 
and  urged  that  more  attention  l)e 
given  to  them,  particularly  in  the  di- 


IIIK  KIlADY-TO-Vt  FAR  GROUP  of  the  Merchandising  Uivision 

B0.4RD  OF  DIRECTORS 
19.39-1940 

Term  of 

Offir**  UlKECTORS  AT  L ARCS 

3  years  Specialty  Stores :  Mack  Gordon,  The  Lindner  Coy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

2  years  “  “  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 

ton.  D.  C. 

1  year  “  “  Karl  G.  Jones. 

3  years  Department  Stores ;  V^’ictor  D.  Ziminsky,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

2  years  "  “  C.  G.  Sheffield,  B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  Xew  York 

1  yvar  “  “  S.  W.  Strickman,  Gimhel  Bros.,  Xew  York 

3  years  Chain  Stores :  H.  M.  Lane,  Lerner's,  Xew  York 

2  years  “  “  George  C.  Brown,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Xew  York  City 

1  year  “  “  H.  G.  O’Dea,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Xew  York  City 


Regional  Directors 

\cw  England  States: 

3  years  Robert  Mitton,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (D) 

3  years  J.  H.  Hunter,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  Xew  Hayen,  Conn.  (S) 

Neiu  York  City: 

2  years  William  Holmes,  Bonwit  Teller  Co.,  Xew  York  (S) 

2  years  George  Ladd,  .\braham  &  Straus.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  (D) 

Xorth  Atlantic  States: 

1  year  George  M.  Bersch,  L.  Bamljerger  &  Co.,  Xewark.  X.  J.  (D) 

1  year  Ed.  Forman,  B.  Forman  Co.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  (S) 

Middle  Atlantic  States: 

3  years  Maurice  Spector,  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ( S ) 

3  years  Clay  Myers.  Kaufmann  Department  .Stores.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (D) 

Middle  States: 

2  years  I.  Himelhoch,  Himelhoch  Brothers  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (S) 

2  years  B.  R.  Michael,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleyeland,  Ohio  (D) 

City  of  Chicago: 

1  year  Elmer  Stevens,  Chas.  A.  Steyens  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  (S) 

1  year  H.  X.  Wyzanski,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill.  (D) 

Central  Western  States: 

3  years  .Arthur  .A.  Mankis,  Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  (D) 

3  years  H.  Hokinson,  Young-Quinlan  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (S) 

Southern  States: 

2  years  F.  B.  Cresap,  Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami.  Fla.  (S) 

2  years  M.  H.  Courtney,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  X.  C.  (D) 

Far  ll’estern  States: 

1  year  David  Livingston,  Livingston  Bros.,  .San  Francisco,  Calif.  (S> 

1  year  H.  L.  Bartlett,  The  May  Company,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif.  (D) 


XOTE;  "D”  indicates  department  store;  "S”  indicates  specialty  store. 
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rection  of  coordinating  their  fashion 
training  with  the  actual  merchandise 
in  the  store. 

Openings.  Turning  from  broad, 
general  issues  to  the  more  si)ecific 
problems  of  departmental  operation. 
Clay  Myers,  ready-to-wear  mer- 
chandi.se  manager  of  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
discussed  some  of  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment’s  difficulties  in  an  address  on 
“Mttre  \’olume  and  Profits  through 
Better  Coo{)eration  between  the  Re¬ 
tailer  and  Manufacturer.” 

There  is  only  one  major  opening 
that  is  actually  timed  to  customers’ 
needs,  Mr.  Myers  j)ointed  out — the 
one  held  late  in  June  or  early  in 
July.  ‘‘These  garments  come  into 
our  stores  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
projier  quantities  and  assortments 
for  selling  in  late  July,  August, 
Se])teml)er  and  October.  Merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  at  this  opening  is 
sold  profitably.  Then  the  fatal  mis¬ 
take  occurs.  We  attempt  to  arouse 
])ublic  interest  in  a  second  opening 
which  is  ill-timed  and  badly  thought 
out.” 

The  right  time  for  this  second 
oj)ening,  Mr.  Myers  believes,  is 
alxjut  October  30  to  Noveml)er  10. 
‘‘It  should  comprise  a  limited  collec¬ 
tion  of  sports  clothes  and  a  very 
generous  showing  of  clothes  for 
home  wear.  We  are  led  to  l)elieve, 
through  fashion  magazines  and 
manufacturers’  announcements,  that 
a  large  percentage  of  i)eople  prepare 
wardrobes  to  wear  in  Florida  or  on 
cruises.  .  .  .  SjJeaking  for  Pittsburgh, 
I  would  venture  to  guess  that  not 
over  1%  of  our  ixjjnilation  goes  to 
Florida  during  the  winter  season. 

.  .  .  Why  don’t  we  soft-pedal  on 
Palm  Beach?  Why  don’t  we  in¬ 
crease  our  interest  in  nice,  wearable 
dresses  for  the  innumerable  occa¬ 
sions  that  are  scheduled  prior  to 
Thanksgiving,  the  entire  month  of 
December  as  well  as  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  ?” 

With  oiJenings  laoperly  timed,  the 
que.stion  bf  delivery  |)eriods  would 
not  be  so  vexing.  ‘‘I  do  not  take 
violent  exception  to  the  time  asked 
by  manufacturers  of  four  to  six 
weeks  for  delivery.  ...  In  granting 
this  concession,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  opposed  to  his  setting  the 
dates  of  his  openings  as  well  as  his 
deliveries,”  Mr.  Myers  said.  ‘‘I 
have  seen  the  statement  somewhere 


that  there  is  more  money  si)cnt  to 
clear  our  shelves  of  bargains  and 
out-of-season  types  than  is  siwiit  to 
promote  new  merchandise  when  the 
])ublic  is  receptive.  It  might  not  Ik? 
necessary  to  sjiend  more  for  selling 
new  merchandise  provided  we  had 
it  when  the  consumer  wants  it.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  lot  less  sjwnt 
to  sell  merchandise  that  is  timed 
wrf)ngly  and  selected  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  has  lost  its  appeal  Ijefore 
it  reaches  our  racks.” 

Research.  Looking  at  the  dress 
business  from  the  manufacturers’ 
angle,  Mr.  Myers  .sees  the  industry 
attempting  a  comeback — attempting 
to  offset  the  damage  that  was  done 
when  a  too  rapid  growth  caused 
many  manufacturers  to  forget  al)out 
taking  iiride  in  their  product. 

“The  manufacturers  should  .set  up 
a  fact-finding  committee.”  he  urged. 
“I  doubt  very  much  whether  one 
per  cent  of  the  dress  manufacturers 
have  ever  l)een  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  How  can  they  know  the 
needs  of  the  average  consumer? 
They  should  make  a  tour  of  the 
South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
Northwest,  and  learn  .something  of 
consumers’  needs.”  ,\nd  con.sumers, 
he  .stressed,  are  not  all  seeking  bar¬ 
gains  and  low  priced  merchandise. 

Management.  Store  owners,  too. 
said  Mr.  Myers,  should  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  their  ready-to- 
wear  sections  and  translate  their 
rules  and  regulations  to  fit  the 
ready-to-wear  oiK*ration.  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  over-the-counter  opera¬ 
tion. 

Selecting  Sellers.  I  he  selection  of 
.selling  helj)  is  another  imiKjrtant  fac¬ 
tor.  if  ready-to-wear  merchandising 
effort  is  not  to  be  wasted.  In  a  de- 
])artment  where  iK?rsonal  followings 
are  important,  even  the  most  adept 
tyi)e  of  sale.sgirl  needs  time  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  it  is  necessary  to  select 
.salesiK'ople  with  this  thought  in 
mind. 

Returns.  .A  final  suggestion  for 
overcoming  wasted  effort  in  dress 
merchandising  was  that  retailers 
give  thought  to  the  return  abuse. 
“Dresses  are  perishable”,  Mr.  My¬ 
ers  warned.  “In  warm  weather  they 
depreciate  with  one  or  more  try-ons. 
...  If  a  substantial  jx^rcentage  of 
your  stock  comes  back  to  the  store 


ten  days  after  the  active  selling  cycle 
is  pa.st,  it  is  likely  to  lx*  worth  one- 
half  its  original  price.” 

August  Sales.  The  i)roblenis  of  the 
dress  deiiartment,  however,  did  not 
enjoy  the  limelight  indefinitely.  I'nrs 
and  fur-trimmed  coats — or,  s]x-cifi- 
cally,  .\ugu.st  sales  of  these  coats — 
came  in  for  a  generous  share  of  the 
(Iroup’s  attention.  Led  by  Earl  G. 
Jones,  ready-to-wear  merchandising 
sjiecialist,  the  audience  debated  the 
l)ros  and  cons  of  August  coat  and 
fur  .selling  with  intense  eagerness. 

All  seemed  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done  about  the  .August 
sale,  but  there  were  many  i)oints  of 
view  as  to  what  that  something 
should  be.  .Several  urged  taking  the 
])roblem  to  the  manufacturer  and 
asking  him  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  provide  outstanding  values  for 
the  August  sale — values  that  would 
really  make  it  worth  the  customer’s 
while  to  purchase  her  coat  early. 
Others  felt  that  the  manufacturer 
was  already  doing  all  he  could,  and 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
him  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of 
profit  or  to  attempt  to  reduce  labor 
costs  on  August  merchandise. 

David  IL  Moeser.  president  (d 
Conrad  &  Company,  Boston,  and 
former  president  of  the  NRDC.A, 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  budget  cus¬ 
tomer.  who  asks  the  store  to  lay¬ 
away  her  coat  while  she  gradually 
sets  aside  the  money  for  it,  is  given 
a  real  .service  through  the  .August 
sale.  'I'he  problem  of  continuing  this 
service  to  her,  he  jxjinted  out,  is  a 
mutual  one  for  stores  and  manufac¬ 
turers  and  calls  for  mutual  effort. 

Mr.  Jones,  after  reading  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  poll  on  .August  coat  sales 
taken  among  a  limited  number  of 
re]>resentative  stores  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  of  the  NRD(i.\, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  .August  sale  is  up  to  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  course  of  the 
di.scussion  that  followed,  however, 
the  o])inion  was  e.xpressed  that  it 
might  be  wise  for  stores  to  .study 
tbe  ])roblem  further  before  going  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Profit  Study.  Neal  1).  Mooers,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  (ilad- 
ling’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  L, 
urged  a  comparison  of  net  profits  on 
coat  dei)artments  before  and  since 
the  introduction  of  tbe  .August  cloth 
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coat  sale,  as  a  basis  for  considering 
anew  the  wisdom  of  the  .August  sale. 
“Maybe  such  a  study  would  indicate 
that  stores  would  want  to  meet  the 
manufacturers  to  discuss  whether 
we  should  have  one.  If  we  decide 
not  to  have  one,  maybe  it  would  be 
wise  to  tell  the  manufacturers  why, 
and  where,  and  how  we  e.xpect  to 
get  that  business.” 

(Juoting  the  Merchtindising  Divi¬ 
sion's  .survey,  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out 
that  (jf  the  reporting  stores 

have  .August  fur  sales,  but  only  79% 
have  -August  cloth  coat  sales.  In  the 
1937-1938  season,  stores  did  16  to 
20  per  cent  of  their  fur  coat  business 
in  .\ugust,  and  II  to  15  jter  cent  of 
their  cloth  coat  business  in  that 
month. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
percentage  of  total  fur  coat  volume 
done  in  .August  has  been  increasing 
in  44%  of  the  stores,  decreasing  in 
34 and  unchanged  in  22%.  For 
cloth  coats,  the  figures  are,  increas¬ 
ing  in  35%  of  the  stores,  decreasing 
in  38%,  unchanged  in  27%. 

Profits  on  .August  sales,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  on  October  to 
January  selling,  were  better  for  furs 
in  35%  of  the  stores;  worse  in 
28%,  and  the  same  in  27%.  On 
cloth  coats,  they  were  belter  in  18% 
of  the  stores,  worse  in  64%,  and 
the  same  in  18%. 

Looking  at  1937  alone,  37%  of 
the  stores  rejiorted  a  better  profit  for 
fur  coats,  43%  a  jioorer  profit,  and 
20%,  the  same.  For  cloth  coats, 
27%  did  better,  53%  did  worse, 
and  20%  the  .same. 

In  .August  1938,  94%  of  the 
stores  reporting  had  a  fur  sale, 
which  was  successful  in  only  63% 
of  these  stores.  .\s  for  cloth  coats, 
75%  of  the  stores  had  a  .sale,  which 
was  successful  in  65%  of  these 
stores. 

For  1939,  91%  of  them  are  jdan- 
ning  to  have  a  fur  sale,  and  67% 
are  planning  to  have  a  cloth  coat 
sale.  This  indicates  a  falling-off  in 
the  number  of  .August  sales  this 
year,  hut,  as  Mr.  Jones  suggested, 
‘‘.August  is  a  long  way  off  and  many 
stores  may  change  their  minds.” 

The  final  question  asked  in  the 
survey  was:  “If  .August  fur  sales 
were  eliminated,  <lo  you  believe 
there  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  total  fur  coat  .sales  or  would 
the  .August  fur  coat  volume  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  Octolx*r  to  Janu¬ 


ary  .selling  period?”  Of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores,  47%  felt  there  would  be 
a  decrease,  and  53%,  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  would  distribute  itself  over  the 
October  to  January  period. 

It  Works  if — Summarizing  many 
arguments  for  and  against  August 
sales.  Air.  Jones  ix)inted  out  that  if 
the  women  of  a  community  want  to 
buy  fur  and  cloth  coats  in  .August, 
stores  cannot  eliminate  them.  He 
then  took  the  audience  “behind  the 
scenes”  to  see  how  the  i)lanning, 
buying,  and  selling  is  done  in  a  store 
whose  .August  sales  are  successful. 

"In  that  store,  the  .August  sale  is 
worked  into  their  six  months  buying 
plan  and  is  treated  with  the  same 
sound  thinking  that  goes  into  their 
seasonal  ojMjrations.  Its  volume  jios- 
sihilities  are  carefully  .studied,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  previous 
year’s  operations,  not  forgetting  the 
business  outlook  in  that  particular 
community. 

“.A  reserve  is  set  up  to  take  care 
of  the  October  and  November  cred¬ 
its  so  that  the  buyer  is  made  to  real¬ 
ize  that  she  must  assume  the.se  cred¬ 
its  as  a  part  of  her  stock  liability. 
.A  careful  check  u])  is  made  of  coats 
still  in  storage  on  October  15th  and 
again  on  November  1st,  so  that  all 
coats  which  are  to  be  credited  may 
be  returned  to  the  stock  in  order 
that  they  can  be  resold  before  the 
coat  business  starts  to  drop  off. 

"Now  let  ns  turn  to  the  buying 
oiK*rati(jns  in  these  stores.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  buyer  first  of  all  realizes  that 
she  must  work  with  tried  and  proved 
resources.  In  the  case  of  cloth  coats, 
she  thoroughly  familiarizes  herself 
with  fabrics,  their  cost,  their  wear¬ 
ing  (piality,  their  content  and  their 
fashion  appeal.  .She  studies  fashion 


and  color  trends.  She  does  a  thor¬ 
ough  shopping  job  in  the  market 
but  places  her  orders  with  resources 
who  she  knows  will  deliver  a  quality 
coat  and  one  that  sells  readily  in 
her  store.  It  is  nc/  month  to  run 
about  trying  out  new  resources.  If 
her  resource  is  wrong  in  certain 
small  details  she  can  help  him  with 
the  fashion  knowledge  she  has 
gained.  She  must  know  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quality  and  style  she  can  get 
for  her  money  and  see  to  it  that  she 
gets  it. 

“Quality  and  fashion  are  her  two 
biggest  selling  points  in  August,  and 
then  price.  The  coats  she  selects 
have  to  be  as  nearly  uniform  in 
value  as  possible.  She  must  have 
faith  in  her  judgment  and  buy  deep 
stocks  of  wanted  fashions  and  not 
big  broad  general  stocks.  Her  stock 
must  be  well  sized.  Her  reorders 
must  be  placed  early  in  the  month 
and  buying  must  stop  not  later  than 
August  15th  to  20th  and  from  then, 
until  the  close  of  her  sale,  she  sells 
that  stock. 

“Always  must  she  be  on  the  watch 
for  good  selling  numbers  that  have 
carrying-over  possibilities.  A  store 
with  which  I  was  connected  was  still 
running  a  coat  in  February  at  $79.50 
that  they  had  sold  in  August  at 
$66.00.  Over  1000  of  that  one  coat 
were  .sold. 

“She  knows  that  she  must  not  ex¬ 
aggerate  in  her  advertising,  remem¬ 
bering  that  she  must  live  up  to  her 
claims  all  through  the  season.  .And 
very  important — she  must  go  home 
and  give  to  her  sales  force  every  bit 
of  fur  knowledge  and  fabric  and 
fashion  kiunvledge  which  she  has 
gained. 

“If  she  does  all  these  things  well 
her  sale  should  be  a  success.” 


J.  P.  DOODY  ELECTED  DIVISION 
CHAIRMAN 


JP.  DOODY,  (ieneral  Merchan- 
•  dise  Manager  of  Wolf  &  Des- 
.sauer.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana,  w'as 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
that  Group.  Mr.  Do(Kly  will  serve 
as  Chairman  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  William  Wei.senberg,  General 
Alerchandise  Manager,  Halle  Bros., 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  is  elected  to 


serve  as  First  Vice-Chairman,  Sid¬ 
ney  Reisman,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 
City,  as  Second  Vice-Chairman  and 
John  D.  Hughes,  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Denholm  &  McKay 
Co.,  Worcester,  Alass.,  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Six  memixrs  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Division,  elected  by 
the  membership  to  serve  for  terms 
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of  three  years  each.  t<K)k  office  at 
the  meeting.  John  D.  Hughes.  Den¬ 
holm  &  McKay  Co..  Worcester, 
Mass.;  C.  C.  Bnrker.  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. ;  and  Sidney 
Solomon.  Ahraham  &  Straus.  Inc.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  will  serve  as  Di¬ 
rectors  at  Large.  A.  H.  Mc.Mlister, 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  .\lhany,  X.  Y.. 
will  he  Regional  Director  for  the 
North  Atlantic  States;  F.  Frank 
\’orenl)erg,  Gilchrist  Company.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Ma.ss.,  will  he  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  New  England  States  and 
Frank  M.  Folsom,  Montgomery 
W  ard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  will  .serve 
as  Regional  Director  for  the  City 


^T^HE  growing  importance  of  ac- 
cessories.  both  in  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  and  from  the  volume  and  ])rofit 
standjX)int.  was  the  major  theme  of 
the  Fashion  Accessories  meeting, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  P.  Guer- 
rieri,  accessories  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Newark.  Some  five  hundred  or 
more  merchandisers  listened  to 
practical  talks  on  how  t(»  make  the 
most  of  their  accessories  profit  oj)- 
pftrtunities,  and  climaxed  their  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  formal  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  NRDG.V  to  establish  a 
Fashion  Accessories  Group  for 
them,  similar  to  the  one  recentlv  set 
uj)  for  ready-to-wear  under  the 
Merchandising  Division. 

Figures  prepared  by  Chairman 
Guerrieri  from  the  1937  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchamlishnj  and  Operat- 
ini]  Results  (published  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress )  showed  that  ac- 
ces.sories  typically  contributed  9.1% 
of  total  store  sales  on  which  a  i)rofit 
of  6.9%  was  made  in  that  year; 
ready-to-wear  tyjjically  contributed 
14.4%  of  sales,  on  which  a  profit  of 
only  1.9%  was  made.  On  this  basis, 
for  every  million  dollars  of  volume 
in  the  store,  the  accessories  depart¬ 
ments  would  contribute  $91, (XX)  in 
sales,  on  which  the  profit  would  be 
$6,279 ;  ready-to-wear  would  con¬ 
tribute  $144,C)00.  on  which  the  profit 
would  be  $2,592.* 

Fashion  Importance.  That  fashion 


of  Chicago. 

The  Board  voted  to  increase  its 
number  from  the  present  eighteen 
to  twenty-seven.  As  constituted  at 
])resent.  the  Board  has  nine  directors 
at  large  and  nine  regional  directors, 
one  from  each  of  nine  districts  into 
which  the  cemntry  is  divided  for  this 
intr|)ose.  The  new  plan  jiroposes 
eighteen  directors  at  large  and  nine 
regional  directors. 

.\  special  vote  will  be  taken  among 
the  meml)ershi])  of  the  Division  to 
elect  the  nine  atlditifmal  directors. 
Nominations  will  be  called  for  and 
ballots  circulated  verv  shortlv. 


has  favored  the  accesscjries  depart¬ 
ments  in  recent  years  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Mildred  Smolze,  of  the 
Tohe  organization,  who  addressed 
the  session  on  “The  Growth  and 
Fashion  Imix>rtance  t)f  Accessories." 

The  jiresent  trend  for  dressy, 
glamorous,  feminine  fashions  has 
made  women  pile  on  extra  jewelry, 
veils,  and  other  feminine  fri])peries, 
she  pointetl  fait.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
creased  color  interest  in  hats  has  led 
women  to  use  the  hat  as  a  smart 
fashion  base  for  coordinated  acces¬ 
sories,  insteatl  of  the  shoe  alone. 
With  hat  fashifins  moving  so  rapid¬ 
ly.  it  is  possible  to  have  fresh  new 
coordinated  color  promotions  every 
month  of  the  year,  she  said. 

Many  retailers,  however,  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  their  accessory 
business.  “In  our  visits  to  stores 
thrcaighout  the  country  during  the 
cfair.se  of  a  year,  we  are  horrified  to 
find  how  many  of  the  big  selling 
fashions  in  accessories  are  either 


*Based  upon  typical  figures  for  stores  in 
the  two-to-five-million  annual  volume 
classification,  as  reported  in  the  1937 
Departmental  Merchaiidisiiiy  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  published  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  .Accessories  departments  in¬ 
clude  Neckwear  and  Scarfs,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Small  Leather 
Goods,  Jewelry,  Laces,  Trimmings  and 
Embroidery.  Ready-to-wear  figures  ap¬ 
plied  to  coats,  suits,  dresses,  blouses, 
sportswear,  aprons  and  housedresses,  and 
furs. 


missing  or  are  stocked  in  such  small 
(piantities  that  no  real  selling  can 
possibly  l)e  done  on  them,”  she 
stated. 

Miss  Smolze  aLso  stres.sed  the  iin- 
l)ortance  of  building  and  maintaining 
the  fashion  ])re.stige  of  .American  ac- 
cessftry  markets.  “The  past  year  has 
seen  the  actual  elimination  of  two 
markets — .Austria  aufl  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia — and  the  practical  elimination 
of  a  third — Italy — from  the  field  of 
fashion  merchandise.  ...  It  has 
made  us  realize  anew  what  superb 
fashion  markets  we  already  have. 
.And  finally,  it  has  made  us  suddenly 
con.scitais  of  the  fact  that  .America 
stands  today  on  the  point  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  most  important  fashion 
center  in  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  A’ou 
must  encourage  the  .American  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  the  finest  sort  of 
accessories,  to  rei)roduce  eventually 
as  many  of  the  fine  European  spe¬ 
cialties  as  they  ]H)ssil)ly  can.” 

Developing  the  American  mar¬ 
kets,  she  pointed  lait,  is  not  alone 
patriotic — it  is  also  good  merchan¬ 
dising,  as  the  swift  pace  of  fashion 
demands  c|uickly  available  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  illustration,  .she  cited  the 
speed  with  which  .American  manu¬ 
facturers  produced  gloves  in  desira¬ 
ble  colors  last  s])ring.  enabling  stores 
to  keep  up  with  the  fashion  color 
parade. 

*  *  * 

Getting  down  to  cases  and  show¬ 
ing  just  how  an  actual  accessories 
promotion  looks  when  viewed  from 
the  inside,  C.  (iordon  .Anderson, 
general  sales  manager  of  Burdine's. 
Miami,  presented  a  pajxjr  ])rei)ared 
by  F.  B.  Cresap.  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  that  store,  atul  illus¬ 
trated  it  by  slK)wing  merchandise 
created  and  i)romoted  by  the  store. 

"Sand-in-Your-Slioes"’.  The  pro¬ 
motion  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Anderson  was  the  Burdine 
“Sand-in-\Aatr-Shoes"  merchandise. 
In  June  of  last  year,  the  store  made 
its  commitments  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  yards  of  a  particular  fabric. 
.Artists  in  Burdine’s  advertising  de- 
l>artment  created  a  design  to  be 
printed  on  it — a  design  in  which  the 
recurring  motif  was  a  woman’s 
hand  pouring  sand  out  of  a  shoe. 

From  this  fabric,  Burdine’s  made 
up  dresses,  dressmaker  swim  suits, 
play  suits  for  women,  turbans,  hats. 


ACCESSORIES  SEEN  AT  HIGH  POINT 
IN  FASHION,  VOLUME,  PROFITS 
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skirts  and  bluuses,  j'irls’  and  teenage 
dresses,  women's  shoes,  handbags, 
belts,  scarfs,  sashes,  and  stiuares. 

Stunples  .of  the  merchandise 
created  a  small  sen.sation  when  pass¬ 
ed  among  the  audience  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Lest  the  audience  be  carried 
away  Iw  the  merchandise  and  over- 
l(M)k  the  other  elements  of  successful 
fa.shi(tn  promotion.  Mr.  Cresaji’s 
])apcr  stated  jdainly :  "T(»  create  is 
one  thing.  To  .sell  that  which  is 
created  is  something  else." 

.At  Hurdine’s  the  (ieneral  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  (ieneral  Sales 
Mantiger,  and  Fashion  Director  c(jn- 
stitute  a  committee  to  decide  u])on 
fa.shions  to  be  ])romoted.  .At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  buyers  whose  depart¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  the  committee 
“sells"  the  idea  to  them.  When  the 
merchandise  is  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  store  tf)  "break" 
the  ])romotion.  the  merchandise  is 
“.sold" — this  time  to  the  jicople  who 
are  going  to  advertise  it.  display  it 
in  windows — and  sell  it.  "When  ad¬ 
vertising.  display  and  ( most  im|)or- 
tant)  sales])eoi)le  are  talking  the 
same  exciting  language,  and  when 
that  language  is  something  your 
customers  want  to  hear — then  you 
sell !'’ 

Ihirdine's  cheerfully  admits  that 
their  schedule  of  two  fully  coordi- 
natt*d  promotions  a  week  during 
their  short  seast)n  means  a  great  deal 
of  work,  but  they  see  no  reason  why 
other  stores  should  not  make  a  simi¬ 
lar  investment  in  eflfort  and  reap 
similar  rewards.  At  llurdine’s 
which  considers  itself  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  store,  original  merchandise 
items  have  l)een  designed  and 
created  in  many  departments.  A'et 
the  average  good  store  is  willing — 
too  willing,  liurdine's  Ix-lieves — to 
accept  the  manufacturer’s  idea  as 
the  Ix-st  way  it  can  l)e  done. 

Trends  Today.  Specific  suggestions 
as  to  what  fashions  to  promote  in 
accessories  were  offered  by  Ruth 
Hamilton  Kerr,  style  analyst  ff)r  the 
Calf  Tanners’  Association.  New 
York. 

In  the  color  field.  Miss  Kerr  saw- 
two  influences :  ( 1 )  colors  related 
to  or  influenced  by  yellow,  or  the 
sun-tan  trend — a  daylight  group, 
and  a  volume  carry-over;  (2)  colors 
related  to  or  intluenced  by  the  violet 
and  red-violet  or  cyclamen  family — 
an  artificial  lamplight  group.  Both 


Ri  TH  H.4MILTON  KkRR 
Style  .Analyst, 

(^alf  Tanners  Association 


color  influences  will  play  their  ])arts 
in  cosmetics  and  acce.ssories. 

In  the  case  of  shoes,  gloves,  hand¬ 
bags.  iKJ.siery,  jewelry,  Mi.ss  Kerr 
])redicted  that  new  technitiues  in 
construction  would  be  fully  as  im- 
jMjrtant  as  the  basic  style  appeal  and 
would  serve  to  accentuate  the  func¬ 
tional  appeal  of  certain  details  in 
construction,  which  should  lx*  pro¬ 
moted  as  essential  new  fashion  fac¬ 
tors. 

Shoes,  she  .said,  are  oi)en.  have  a 
soft  l(K)k,  and  are  exjxments  of 
color.  Handbags  are  large  and  soft, 
or  large  and  tailored  looking,  but 
with  a  soft  effect,  and  are  e,x])onents 
of  color,  (iloves  are  soft  and  simple, 
with  their  color  an  impcjrtant  selling 
feature.  In  their  construction,  the 
way  the  pieces  (jf  the  gloves  are  put 
together  is  more  important  than  the 
trimming. 

Jewelry  is  lle.xible  and  lacy,  or 
fle.xible  and  light.  It  is  an  e.xponent 
of  color,  even  to  pastel  colors  in 
ixarls  and  new  colored  wash  treat¬ 
ments  on  metals. 

Hosiery  is  .soft  in  color  and  subtly- 
keyed  to  jKjwxler  skin  colors,  or  to 
reflect  either  the  cyclamen  tones  of 
the  sun-tan  and  rust  tones,  h'lowers 
are  either  frankly  make-believe  or 
as  much  like  real  flowers  as  possible, 
and  are  glowing  exam])les  of  color 
relationshi])  with  f)ther  accessories. 

A'eils  are  soft  or  stiff,  filmy  f)r 
heavily  scrolled,  very  long,  used  in 
huge  i)ouffs  or  tiny  etlging.s — but  in 
any  case  enormously  important  and 
go(xl  traffic  builders  for  the  .store. 
Scarfs  are  two-tone,  three-tone, 
many-tone,  exotically  printed  or 
faithful  repnxluctions  of  authentic 
native  or  |x*riod  designs.  Handker¬ 
chiefs  are  frankly  fashion  items,  e.x- 


ponents  of  the  color  theme,  and  the 
newest  types  are  larger  than  the 
usuid  square. 

Belts  are  soft  and  treated  like 
girdles,  or  tailored  and  ultra-modern 
w'ith  new  fa.stening  details. 

Matches.  .Accessory  matings,  other 
than  the  usual  shoe,  glove  and  bag, 
were  listed  by  Miss  Kerr: 

(doves  with  veils 
Flowers  with  veils 
Platforms  on  shoes  with  gloves 
or  veils 

Hosiery  with  burnt  .straw  hats 
Bitrnt  straws  in  till  the  range  with 
gloves  (»r  platforms  on  slux-s 
Veils  with  cosmetics 
Lipsticks  with  shoe  platforms  or 
gloves 

Jewelry  with  handbag  frames 
Hosiery  w’ith  face  jxjwder 
(doves  with  hats 
Hosiery  with  gloves 

"Primadotmas"  —  single  color 
iKjtes  for  ;i  costume — might  be 
gloves,  or  bags,  or  veils,  or  flowers. 
Miss  Kerr  suggested. 

“Duets",  that  sing  in  jxrfect  har¬ 
mony  or  are  alike,  are:  gloves  and 
veil ;  gloves  tind  hosiery ;  shoes  :unl 
bags;  flowers  and  shoes,  etc. 

"Trios"  that  sing  in  harmony  :ind 
in  tones,  are :  gloves,  hosiery,  hats ; 
or  sh(x*s.  bags,  bats;  or  cosmetics, 
flowers,  gloves ;  or  cosmetics,  bags, 
flowers,  etc. 

“Sextets  and  (Juartets”  that  never 
sing  e.xactly  the  same  tone  but  har¬ 
monize  and  form  tone  contrasts 
were  also  suggested  by  Aliss  Kerr : 
four  or  si.x  accessories  carefully  se¬ 
lected  to  contra.st ;  two  matching  or 
related,  and  making  dramatic  con¬ 
trast  with  the  others;  but  never  four 
(jr  six  matching. 

The  Buyer.  .A  final  word  of  advice 
to  buyers  of  fashion  accessories  was 
given  by  Irving  C.  Krewson,  of  the 
Irving  C.  Krewson  Corj).,  Xew 
York,  resident  buyers.  Mr.  Krew¬ 
son  urged  buyers  to  I<X)k  upon  the 
l)uying  office  staff  as  their  assist¬ 
ants,  and  to  use  them  so  as  to  con¬ 
serve  their  own  time  for  selling  and 
department  management. 

"The  ixrsonality  of  a  good  buyer 
who  is  active  on  his  sales  floor  can 
do  much  to  promote  good  will 
among  customers  and  cooix'ration 
among  salespeople,”  he  urged. 
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“After  all,  what  is  it  a  merchant 
wants  from  a  department  manager 
or  Imyer?  To  put  it  hrielly,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ojxTation.  And  it  lakes  more 
than  just  huying  of  merchandise  to 
produce  that  in  any  de])artment.  .  .  . 
The  title  ‘Buyer’  is  an  improper  title 
for  the  position.  The  title,  ‘Depart¬ 
ment  Manager’  is  more  appropri¬ 
ate.’’  A  closer  affiliation  and  under¬ 
standing  Ixtween  the  department 
manager  and  his  New  York  assist¬ 
ants,  Mr.  Krewson  stressed,  will  do 


Note:  This  section  of  The  Bulletin 
ts  der'Oted  entirely  to  reports  of  the  con- 
zention  session  on  appliances.  In  next 
month’s  issue  the  section  zinll  resume  its 
usual  character  of  an  open  forum,  under 
the  direction  of  H’illiam  I Test  of  our 
staff,  for  the  interchange  of  znezos  by 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers. 

— The  Editors 

"pROBABLY  no  more  stirring  ad- 

dress  was  delivered  during  the 
entire  convention  than  “Getting  the 
Real  Sales  Story  into  the  Ads’’,  an 
illustrated  analysis  of  major  appli¬ 
ance  selling  presented  as  part  of  an 
all-star  show  offered  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  of  NRDGA. 
The  speaker  was  J.  Mclver  who, 
though  now  an  executive  of  the 
Maxon,  Inc.  agency,  continues  his 
long  association  with  General  Elec¬ 
tric  interests. 

Having  gotten  off  to  such  a 
stimulating  start,  the  session,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  100  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers,  not 
to  mention  representatives  of  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  was  thrown  open 
for  discussion  that  lasted  several 
hours  and  was  participated  in  hy 
most  of  those  present.  With  the 
precise  perfection  of  technically  cor¬ 
rect  drama,  the  meeting  culminated 
with  a  punch-line  climax  in  the  form 
of  a  restilution  introduced  by  Her- 
scbel  Lutes,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com- 
jiany,  Detroit,  and  during  the  jiast 
year  chairman  of  NRDGA  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  That  reso¬ 
lution,  unanimously  passed  by 
tbe  audience,  suggested  that  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division 
contact  the  NEMA  (National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  Association ) 


much  to  force  business  upward  and 
onward. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
on  motion  of  R.  J.  Bassett,  of  Joseph 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  .sec¬ 
onded  hy  J.  P.  Hansen,  of  Bloom- 
ingdale’s.  New  York,  a  resolution 
to  request  the  NRDGA  to  e.stah- 
lish  an  .Accessories  Merchandising 
Grou])  which  could  hold  meetings  at 
monthly  intervals  was  carried  un¬ 
animously. 


with  a  view  to  working  out  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  a  joint  investi¬ 
gation  might  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  retail  business  is  sufficiently 
profitable,  and  if  not  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  looking  to  improvement 
of  the  situation. 

The  session  was  called  to  order 
by  j.  M.  Sammet,  merchandise 
couiLsellor,  home  furnishings  divi¬ 
sion  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark.  Introducing  him  as  the 
directing  genius  of  innumerable  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  in  the  appliance 
field,  “and  from  whom  perhaps  we 
can  hear  what  is  wrong  with  our 
appliance  advertising’’.  Chairman 
Sammet  presented  Mr.  Mclver,  a 
digest  of  whose  address  follows 
immediately : 

“During  the  recent  Christmas 
holidays,  one  of  my  principal  func¬ 
tions  was  as  a  blocking  back,  run¬ 
ning  interference  in  several  large 
stores  for  a  si.x-year  old  boy.  We 
came  to  the  toy  department.  ‘Now.’ 
I  said,  ‘at  last.  Son,  you  are  in  for  a 
great  thrill.  You  are  going  to  talk  to 
Santa  Claus!’  The  sweet  little  boy 
looked  up,  and  to  my  amused  amaze¬ 
ment  retorted  decisively,  ‘To  bell’ 
with  Santa  Claus — let’s  see  the  toys ! 
....  I  feel  that  today  consumers, 
more  and  more  eager  to  know  about 
the  merchandise  they  buy,  evince  a 
similarly  iinjiatient  attitude.  I  think 
they  are  .saying  to  us,  ‘Forget  the 
high  pressure,  please!  Forget  all 
those  “glamorous’’  words  which  you 
use  neither  justifiably,  nor  accurately 
— nor  interestingly.  If  you’re  deter¬ 
mined  to  talk  alxiut  your  hardware, 
skip  that  Swinburne  swing  and  lie 


content  to  state  what  the  apparatus 
will  do  for  us!’ 

No  .Mystery.  “I’m  utterly  unable  to 
make  this  advertising  business  sound 
complex,  mysterious,  difficult.  I 
have  to  offer  for  your  rejection  no 
trends,  tendencies,  markets,  media, 
hormones,  or  p.sychological  subtlet¬ 
ies  which  we  encounter  when  we 
wade  lieyond  our  depth  and  get  up 
to  our  ears  in  advertising  e.xperts. 
Nor  can  I  show  you  any  magic,  un¬ 
less  It  he  the  magic  of  simplicity  and 
thoroughness. 

“The  first  thing  I’d  do  would  he 
to  keep  my  advertising  simple,  and 
effective  in  conveying  to  Mrs.  Jones 
the  burden  of  my  song,  which  in  a 
word  is  ‘Gimme.’  I  would  plan  my 
liromotional  activities  under  these  3 
heads :  major  promotions  keyed  to 
peak  huying  seasons,  promotion  for 
.secondary  huying  seasons,  experi¬ 
mental  promotions.  Also  I’d  plan 
ensemble  promotions.  I  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  that  when  a  woman  enters 
your  store  with  the  single  purjio.se 
of  purchasing  a  green  dress  you  per¬ 
mit  her  to  escape  without  new  hat, 
shoes,  handbag  and  gloves  as  well. 
■And  .so  I’d  assemble  appliances:  as 
coffee-maker,  waffle  iron,  and  sand¬ 
wich  grill.  In  this,  and  in  all  adver¬ 
tising,  rememher  to  .suggest  that 
electrical  appliances  help  to  pay  for 
themselves  and  that  the  more  cur¬ 
rent  the  customer  uses,  the  less  she 
pays  ])er  unit. 

“I  would  iiarallel  the  promotions 
mentioned  by  plotting  the  weeks  or 
days  when,  as  a  diagnostician  of  un¬ 
canny  foresight,  1  concluded  my  de- 
jiartment  would  be  likely  to  need 
the  tonic  of  ‘specials.’  Definitely 
plan  to  sjiend  money  on  such  stimu¬ 
lants.  Exploit  new  models,  new 
radios,  television,  electric  blankets — 
aiul  in  doing  so  capitalize  on  the 
manufacturer’s  research  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Gel  away  from  last  minute  plans 
and  copy.  Flanned  promotions  are 
always  more  productive.  A'^et  today 
we  see  appliance  advertising  that  by 
its  very  proportions  indicates  it  was 
written  on  the  hack  of  an  envelope. 
It  .seems  to  say,  ‘This  ad  would  lie 
much  better  but  we  didn’t  get 
around  to  chiselling  the  allowance 
until  almost  press  time.’  ...  So  it  is 
we  have  the  buyer  who  asserts  with 
deep  sincerity :  ‘My  buys  are  always 
good  buys,  but  sometimes  lousy  ad- 
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fii  characteristic  style,  an  eleetric  appliance  buyer  in 
troduces  a  (flamorons  Schiaparelli  model. 


.In  appliance  manufacturer,  hatnnc]  rezdsed  and 
larcjed  the  dictionary,  tells  all  until  it  hurts. 


Let  your  spoooll  be  alway  with  {iraee  seasoned  with  salt.'^.  .  ,  Four  rough  layouts  used  in  an  exciting  address  before 
(RIXiA  convention  by  J.  Mclver  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  the  General  Electric  agency.  Digest  of  that  address  appears  on  opposite  page. 
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vertisin^  siiifjularly  makes  those 
fj(Kwl  buys  good-bye.' 

“Of  course,  advertising  can’t  do 
the  whole  job  in  .selling  electrical 
appliances.  Selling,  like  the  .stool 
Lincoln  spoke  of,  has  ^  etjually  in- 
di.sjtensable  legs:  ad  vert  i. sing,  dis¬ 
play,  demonstration.  .  .  .  The  spare 
is  rej)resented  hy  sales  instruction. 

If  no  one  explains  to  salesmen  the 
adjustment  of  the  nozzle  t)f  a  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner — and  I  have  sworn  affi¬ 
davits  that  such  things  have  hap¬ 
pened — 3  guesses  aren’t  needed  as 
to  whether  or  not  those  salesmen, 
lacking  news  altout  the  nozzle,  will 
sell  the  cleaner  successfully. 

“Not  only  in  trading  but  in  plan¬ 
ning.  retailers  should  co-oj)erate 
closely  with  manufacturers.  Please 
don’t  yawn  when  I  toss  ‘co-oiierate’ 
at  you.  I’m  well  aware  that  my 
1k)ss.  Ted  Quinn,  remarks  with  a 
dash  of  cynicism:  ‘L'.sually  when  we 
say,  “L.et’s  co-operate",  we  mean 
"Let’s  do  something  f«»r  me!".  .\t 
any  rate  co-ojxfrate  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  get  from  them  data  helj)- 
ful  to  your  copy  writers. 

"To  them  you’ll  present  such  data 
judiciously.  Be  nonchalant  an<l 
suggest  to  them,  ‘Here’s  a  good  5- 
cent  idea  ripe  for  your  waste- 
basket.’  For  a  copy  writer  has 
mother-love  for  his  brain  children, 
and  any  husband  will  tell  you  that 
the  dinner-time  rep»>rt.  T  saw  the 
ugliest  woman  today’,  always  gets  a 
far  l)etter  press  than  if  his  openers 
concern  ‘one  of  the  prettiest  women 
I’ve  ever  seen’  ’’. 

“Try  for  first-class  copy,  and  try 
to  get  art  work  worthy  of  it.  It’ll 
be  expensive  but  you  can’t  make 
money  unless  you  siiend  money. 
Major  appliances  isn’t  so  much 
nicely  enamelled  and  chromiumed 
hardware.  It’s  the  very  heart  of 
living,  of  better  living.  The  purpose 
of  living  is  happiness.  Comfort  is  a 
prerefiuisite  of  happiness.  The  pur- 
ix)se  of  appliances  is  comfort.  .  .  .  .\ 
little  more  and  I’ll  have  a  syllogism, 
won’t  I?  Anyway,  the  appliance 
business  is  fast-paced,  filled  with  ex¬ 
citement.  romance — yes,  romance  ! 
— and  keen  competition,  which  alone 
necessitates  skill  in  telling  our  story 
to  the  public. 

Learn  by  Lsing.  “Induce — drive — 
everyone  concerned  with  selling 
your  appliances  to.  of  all  things,  use 
them !  W  hether  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  or  clerk,  let  him  do  a  family 


wash  in  your  washing  machine,  cook 
on  one  of  your  ranges,  chill  des¬ 
serts  in  your  refrigerator.  Then,  al¬ 
though  his  family  will  jeer  him,  he’ll 
have  the  amusing  time  I  had  in  dis¬ 
covering  dis.satisfaction  with  tl.c 
copy  and  the  instruction  books  that 
previously  had  seemed  (|uite  ade- 
((uate.  .  .  .  Better  appliance  copy.  I 
say!  Let’s  raise  it.  professionally 
and  socially,  to  the  level  of  fa.shion 
copywriting. 

“As  to  co-operative  advertising, 
u.se  it  but  don’t  abuse  the  privilege. 

If  it  is  intended  to  feature  Htw  crea¬ 
tions  from  the  manufacturer’s  re¬ 
search  lal)oratory,  see  that  it  does 
st».  Don’t  bewilder  the  manufacturer 
with  the  jolly  but  lame  ex])lanation : 

■(  )h.  we  bring  ‘em  in  with  those 
specials.  But  when  they  see  your 
new  stuff,  that's  what  they  buy.’ 

“Xo  need  to  suggest  that  the 
manufacturer’s  national  advertising 
saves  you  money,  saves  your  sales¬ 
people’s  time.  .  .  .  Sometimes  appli¬ 
ance  ads  are  less  than  perfect.  W'e 
have  analyzed  numerous  ads  derived 
from  many  sources.  I  shan’t  present 
any  of  those  ads.  Instead,  for  diido- 
matic  reasons.  I’ll  exhibit  6  ads  of 
our  ozeu  creation  which  embody  the 
various  virtues  and  vices  we  dis¬ 
covered  by  surveying  actual  ads. 

.\d  .\iialysis.  “The  first  ad  con¬ 
cerns  a  new  Schiaparelli  model  as 
it  would  be  advertised  in  the  best 
ai)pliance  buyer  techniciue.  He 
shows  the  dress,  you  see.  on  a 
hanger,  not  on  a  living  model.  .\nd 
he  smothers  the  reader  with  a  welter 
of  technical  data — all  about  the 
LS75  non-tarnish  '4  inch  sequins, 
much  ado  about  laboratory  tests 
etc.,  ad  inf.  Xo  reference  to  what 
the  dress  will  do — for  the  woman 
that  buys  it. 

“Xext,  because  it  lacks  the  ro- 
matic  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of.  let’s  give  the  housewares  buyer 
an  8-lb.  pure  white  washer.  Here’s 
the  sales  story  he’s  likely  to  give  to 
it : 

“January  Sale  of  Fatuous 
Blank  Electric  IFashers — Half 
Price  — IVerc  $139.90.  AW 
$69.95 — Hurry,  Hurry!  Sale  of 
a  Lifetime — Only  117  to  Go!" 

“That  ad  has  good  points.  It 
might  sell  customers  definitely  in  the 
market  for  an  8-lb.  pure  white 
washer. 

“Xow  take  the  ad  of  the  manufac¬ 


turer.  He  opens  his  di.stiuisition 
with  the  assertion : 

“57  E.vclusizv  Features  Make 
Blank's  Electric  Washer  the 
Finest  on  the  Market — $fi9.95.’’ 

“Then.  ai)parently  dissatisfied 
with  the  8  to  15.(XX)  words  of  the 
800,0(X)  available  Fnglish  words 
which  such  i)eople  as  Shakespeare 
and  N’izetelly  found  (piite  ade(iuate 
for  their  purjioses.  the  manufacturer 
jiroceeds  to  list  a  few  score  of  the 
gadgets  he  offers.  You  see  he  em¬ 
ploys  double-talk,  a  confusion  of 
tongues  that  washes  no  clothes : 

“8  of  the  57  Outstamlinij 
E.vctusk'e  Features  —  Stir-a- 
Z’ator  for  Thorough  Washing, 
Hypo-therm  Mechanism,  Per- 
malift  Safety  Release,  Hypo- 
centrifical  ll ’ringer.  High  Pres¬ 
sure  Tensile  Control,  Circum- 
Z’erted  Lubrication  Throughout, 
Plasticite  Finish,  Uni- piece 
.Irc-zeeliling  for  Strength.'' 

“.\re  there  good  points  to  that 
ad?  Of  course!  But  let’s  see  how 
a  store’s  Board  of  Directors  would 
feature  the  washer : 

“The  General  Store,  Serv¬ 
ants  to  Big  Tozen  for  63  ]'ears. 
Offers  Vou  the  Best  Washer 
Buy  of  the  Year.” 

“Xow  were  getting  somewhere 
Dignity  coupled  with  simplicity. 
Vigor,  conviction  and  so  on.  But 
does  the  ad  dramatize  what  the 
washer  will  do  for  the  customer.^ 

“I  think  a  fashion  writer,  noted 
fiir  the  effective  nonchalance  of  her 
phrases,  would  write  this  sort  of 
washer  ad  about  a  clever  sketch  of 
a  beautiful  woman  whose  evening 
dress  is  backless : 

“40  Years  Old  and  a  .Straight 
Back — Youth,  Beauty,  Added 
Hours  of  Leisure  Are  Your 
Bonus  zaith  the  Blank  Electric 
Streamlined  H  asher.’’ 

“That’s  talking  a  woman’s  lang¬ 
uage  !  But  has  it  enough  human  in¬ 
terest?  Think!  When  does  the 
greatest  laundry  problem  arise?  .  .  . 
When  there  are  babies  in  the  home. 
Fine!  For  we  have  a  gentle  action 
washer  to  sell.  Ideal  for  baby’s 
laundry.  The  copy  writes  itself! 
There’s  the  sketch  of  an  attractive 
baby  saying: 

“Personally,  I  Prefer  Soft 
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II  /life  Pants — Plank's  Greatest 
II  as/ier  at  Plank's  Lineest 

f'^'<<'>$(^l^>5...M'stl,e,,entle. 

thnroin/li  etc," 

tin-  hal.y  tl.at  ad  ap- 
pt-al.s  to  tin*  iiiotIuM-.  K-IIs  lu-r  this 
waslu-r  uses  water  l.otter  than  hu'- 
maii  hands  can  stand,  tliat  it  steri- 
izes  her  hahy’s  laundry  and  so  on. 
We  borrow  phrases  iro,„  those 
other  ads  hut  we  translate  them  in¬ 
to  the  woman’s  lanfruaj^re.” 

-Mr.  Mclver  went  on  to  discuss 
tile  thoroughly  human  letters,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  „f  them’  that 
came  to  (ieneral  I-lectric  last  vear 
llie  one  from  a  .stenographer  with 
a«i  aged,  crippled  father;  she  buys 
to  her  office,  puts 'it 
!"  roaster  which  she  pluirs 

m  during  the  afternoon,  ami  then  tt 
she  escorts  a  hot  meal  home  in 

'\lu..se  children  do  housework  with- 
<'«t  complaint  because  they  are 
e(jui])ped  with  appliances. 

J  lie  siieaker  pointed  out  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  accustomed  to  allude  to  "my 
<Ioctor.  "my  dentist",  "my  drug- 
.  "my  butcher",  hut  n'ever  do 
ie.y  .say  "my  electrical  store.”  He 
thinks  they  can  he  induced  to. 

*  *  sk 


J-onun.  Following  this  address 
came  several  hours  of  general  dis- 
u  ssion  touching  .such  specific  prob- 

enmm/*'-  'i  '"‘‘'‘'''-"P-  «‘Jc.smen’s 
commissions,  bargain  packages  elec- 

tnm,  '‘‘T 1  competition 

rom  mad  order  hoii.ses.  air  condi- 

etc.  The  first  question  on 
c  agenda  was  intended  to  evoke 
Propiiecies  regarding  the  appliance 
I'U.smess  during  the  en.suing  11 

19*19 n’^  ‘^""•'^cn.sus  was  that 
'  Would  he  better  than  1938. 

figures  ^^nrjiass  1937 

"Mker.  John  .Schooninaker  &  Sons 
^ewhurgh.  X.  Y., 

ion  of  the  common  assertion  that 
appliance  departments  are  losing  de¬ 
partments.  "The  apjiliance  business 
-V  specialized  hut  appliances 
ave  been  regarded  as  .so  much  silk 
niderwear.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
breakdown  of  accounting  before  I’d 
a<lmit  there  uas  a_^  loss  last  year. 

c  liad  a  net  of  17.6  in  our  appli¬ 
ance  departments."  Mr.  Schoon- 
iiiaker  .said  actual  costs  of  .sale  are  i 
lic-tween  .s  and  7  percent  , 


Aeeountiuj,.  Keferring  to  account¬ 
ing  methods.  (1.  A.  Lawo.  lolm 
Berber  Co..  Memphi.s.  .said;  "Kep- 
resentatives  of  refrigerator  manu- 

-  ‘‘f  “i-ers  call  on  me.  and  when  I 
^  alludi‘  to  stores  oiierating  on  aivpli- 

-  ances  at  a  loss  they  invariably  attri- 
.  nite  It  to  the  accounting  method 

practised.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 

.  l-utes  to  comment  on  home  furnish- 
mgs  accounting.  Is  it  the  same  as 
lor  other  departments?" 

I<e.s, mauling.  Mr.  Lutes  said: 

>nr  hometurnishings  accounting 
was  the  .same  as  for  other  deiiart- 
incnts  until  .several  years  a.go  when 
we  went  over  to  the  C  lark  plan— the 
contribution  plan,  we  call  it.  Before 
that  our  department  was  on  the  rei;- 
nar  XKDHA  accounting  .scheme. 

I  lie  dpiartment  was  considered 
profitable  on  that  basis.  But  swimr- 
mg  over  to  the  contribution  plan 
made  a  miraculous  difiFerence  It 
"'Ok  us  out  of  the  dog  hou.se  into  the 
pdot  hou.se.  .\gainst  our  depart¬ 
ment  we  charge  certain  e.xjieiises 
which  are  indisputably  a  charge  re- 
•''Ultmg  from  its  oiierations.  .Ml  other 
e.xiH-n.ses  are  thrown  in  a  pool  of 
general,  .storewide  overhead."  (.See 
Hie  Operating  .Statement",  bv  * 
Carlos  B.  Clark,  controller,  j.  L.  ^ 
Hudson  Co.,  which  forms  a  chapter  ' 
m  I  he  Buyer's  Manual,  by  Mer-  1 
thandising  Division,  XKD(L\.  19.37  a 
edition.)  ’  '  o 


doesn  t  bandle  it  unless  wc  can  make 
(I  t>rufit  on  it!" 

1  he  question,  “Can  a  department 
store  advantageously  act  as  distri- 
nitor.-'  jirovoked  responses  largely 
■vitirical . \ir  ttmditioning  ap¬ 

paratus.  it  appears,  is  sold  in  mod- 
e.st  (luantities.  Retailers  like  the 
merchandi.se  but  "we  have  to  w.ait 
"*r  the  manufacturers  to  catch  up 
with  them.selves." 

Coiiipefition.  On  the  subject  of 
meeting  mail  order  competition  one 
member  .said:  "In  the  refrigerator 
business  we  have  one  very  severe 
competitor,  the  mail  order  stores. 

hey  are  able  to  turn  out  merchan- 
di.se  and  sell  it  for  a  whole  lot  less 
than  we  can.  We  advised  the  mak¬ 
ers  we  d  like  to  be  competitive  with 
them,  so  finally  the  makers  come  out 
w  ith  a  box  for  $148.9.S  and  tell  us. 
Here  you  are.  boys,  now  you  can 
l>c  competitive!"  But  with  the  niar- 
.C'm  of  iirofit  allowed,  .said  the 
speaker.  "\\  e  are  .so  far  from  being 
comiietitive  it  isn’t  even  funny !” 
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YRnr  ^T'"'  ‘'til  tliat 

akiJ(,A  figures  showed  stores  in 
Hroup  I,  that  is  the  ■/’  ,o  l-,uilli.,„ 
'I'filar  group,  lo.st  8.2  percent  on  ap¬ 
pliances  ami  that  the  top  group  lo.st 
>  A  percent.  Chairman  .Sammet 
asked  what  were  the  inincipal  ob¬ 
stacles  m  the  path  leading  to  profit- 
making.  Respon.se  was  as  vigorous 
as  it  was  varied  and  came  from  Mr. 
rischmann  of  Kaufmann’s.  Mr. 
AaroiKson  of  May  .Stores.  Mr. 

nipple  of  Parke-Snow.  Mr.  Ban- 
nigan  of  Quackenbush’s,  Mr. 
Stevens  of  .Allied  Purchasing.  Mr. 
Lawo  of  (Jerlier’s.  et  al. 

One  speaker  suggested;  “In  1939 
tile  di.scounts  on  refrigerators  are 
going  to  be  lower  by  1  to  30  percent 
On  the  Ixjx  you  nail  to  the  tkxw 
discount  will  be  .so  low  vou  can’t 
make  money  on  it."  ...  To  which 
the  .succetjling  speaker  re.sponded ; 
•Boycott  is  a  very  bad  name,  but 
follow  our  example:  no  matter  who 
makes  an  aiipliance.  our  department 
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,f  Price  Fixing.  As  to  price  fixing. 
*ywv  Jer.sey  merchants  expres.sed 
themselves  as  dis.satisfied  with  the 
existing  law.  .  .  .  “Di.stributors  are 
A  not  KM  percent  back  of  it.  It  .sim- 
ply  gives  the  un.scrupulous  dealer 
•  another  weapon  with  which  to  fight 
the  department  store.  Since  a  g(M)d 
many  manufacturers  are  .seri.mslv 
considering  fair  trade  acts  and  price 
fixing  arrangements,  we  ought  to  lie 
■sure  that  they  don’t  put  one  over 
on  us,  that  they  really  mean  to  up¬ 
hold  the  jirice  KM  iiercent." 
Whereupon  another  speaker  alluded 
to  the  Los  .Angeles  merchants  who 
lave  united  to  enforce  price  mainte¬ 
nance.  Demonstration  of  their  deter¬ 
mined  strength  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  re¬ 
frigerators  has  been  forced  from  the 
Hoors  of  every  store  in  the  down¬ 
town  section  of  Los  .Angeles,  be- 
cyi.se  the  merchants  adjudged  its 
distributors  guilty  of  chiselling. 

■Selling.  Nearly  an  hour  of  the  se.s- 
-sion  was  given  to  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
sales  staff— its  organization,  com¬ 
pensation.  etc.  Apparently  most 
stores  have  found  it  advisable  to 
gnve  the  sales  supervisor  his  walking 
papers.  In  .some  instances  he  has 
been  retained  in  the  capacity  of 
closer  of  floor  .sales.  .\s  to  commis¬ 
sions.  the.se  cover  a  wide  range. 


With  5  percent  as  tlie  inside  rate  and 
10  percent  on  outside  sales  as  fairly 
common,  the  range  is  pretty  broad. 
After  Mr.  Lutes  had  stated  that 
Hudson’s  paid  7  percent  inside  and 
10  percent  outside,  there  came  from 
several  sources  such  reports  as  “2 
percent  commission  on  specials  that 
are  nailed  to  the  floor.” 

Utilities.  “What  effect  will  mer¬ 
chandising  of  appliances  by  utilities 
have  on  department  stores’  major 
appliance  business?”  That  was 
Question  No.  9  on  the  agenda.  It 
brought  interesting  comment  from  a 
New'  York  merchant,  who  said  in 
part :  “Of  course  there  is  chiselling. 
But  I  know  a  lot  of  these  dealers 
personally.  You  may  be  surprised 
when  I  say  they  are  more  interested 
in  price  maintenance  than  in  making 
a  profit.  Their  dealer  associations 
have  worked  hard  to  secure  these 
fair  trade  agreements.  They  realize 
that  their  licking  is  coming  at  the 
hands  of  wholesalers.  They  have 
been  forced  into  those  package  cam¬ 
paigns  l>ecause  most  of  them  are  co¬ 
operative  dealers  with  the  utility 
company.  They  object  to  tbe  new 
campaigns  just  as  they  objected  to 
the  old  ones.  They  don’t  have  ac¬ 
counting  systems,  of  course,  but 
they  know  they’re  not  making 
money.  I  think  we  should  work 
with  the  better  element  in  these 
associations  and  show  them  we’re 
with  them.” 

Other  sjieakers  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  will  be  more  and  more 
jiackage  campaigns.  Mention  was 
made  of  a  small  dealer  “who  cleared 
$15,000  to  $20,000  and  has  3 
stores.  He’s  probably  never  made 
that  much  money  before  during  his 
entire  business  career.”  ...  “I  know 
another  fellow  that  made  several 
thousand  dollars,  although  previous¬ 
ly  he’d  never  sold  a  lamp,  a  toaster, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  four  items  that 
w'ere  combined.” 

Other  oj>inions  expressed  were 
that  utilities  would  not  abandon 
package  distribution,  because  it  is 
profitable — and  that  there  are  about 
250,000  package  dealers.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  audience  felt  there  was  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  proposal  to  work  with 
the  dealer. 

[Note:  On  January  25 — one 
week  subsequent  to  the  session  here 
reported — at  a  meeting  of  about  500 
members  of  the  Electrical  Appliance 
Dealers  Association  of  Brooklyn, 


the  New  York  apjdiance  industry 
learned  from  E.  F.  Jeffe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
that  the  refrigerator  lines  of  Elec¬ 
trolux,  Stewart-Warner,  Landers- 
Frary-Clark,  Crosley  and  perhaps 
additional  makers  will  be  featured 
in  a  4-months  campaign  starting 
March  20.  Consolidated  Edison  will 
si)end  $350,000  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  in  addition  to  what  the 


participating  manufacturers  may  ai>- 
propriate.  Edison  will  not  buy  or 
stock  the  refrigerators  as  was  done 
in  its  recent  package  campaign.  The 
manufacturers’  and  distributors’ 
regular  prices  will  l)e  maintained. 
No  “bargain  package”  is  planned, 
nor  will  distributors  make  sales  ti> 
such  “wholesale”  outlets  as  apart¬ 
ment  houses  at  prices  lower  than 
those  paid  by  dealers.] 


ADVERTISING  AND  LABEUNG 
STRESSED  AT  COSMETICS  SESSION 


T)  ETAIL  stores  from  now  on  will 
have  to  watch  their  step  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  labeling  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods 
according  to  the  speakers  at  the 
Merchandising  Division  session  on 
Drugs,  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods. 
Most  of  this  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Wheeler-Lea 
and  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Acts;  the  former  now  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  to 
become  eflfective  June  25,  this  year. 

The  meeting  was  divided  into  two 
parts — 'Edward  Plant,  president. 
Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  made 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation  as  they  af¬ 
fect  the  retail  store  in  its  respt)nsi- 
bility  for  labeling  and  advertising 
claims.  Mr.  Plant’s  talk  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  informal  discussion  by  a 
panel  of  the  following  experts:  Irv¬ 
ing  C.  Fox,  Counsel  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ; 
Henry  Sell.  \’itamins  Plus,  Inc., 
New  York  City ;  H.  Gregory 
Thomas,  Director.  Board  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  Toilet  GochIs  .Association;  G. 
H.  Sibley.  E.  R.  S(|uibb  &  Sons. 
Lester  Ettinger  of  .Abraham  & 
Straus  was  chairman  of  the  session. 

Responsibility.  Air.  Plant  urged 
the  retail  store  to  confine  its  busi¬ 
ness  relations  in  the  cosmetics  field 
to  well  known,  reliable  firms,  whose 
advertising  and  labeling  could  be 
depended  iqwn  ti)  state  the  whole 
truth,  free  of  false  implieations,  and 
whose  guarantees  of  truthfulness 
(provided  for  in  the  law)  could  be 
accepted  as  protection  for  the  store. 
Where  the  manufacturer’s  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  label  or  in  the  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  the  full  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
retailer  has  secured  proper  guaran¬ 
tees  from  the  manufacturers,  he 


Hildec.\rde  Fillmore 

Style  and  Beauty  Editor,  McCall’s 


went  on,  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
criminal  penalties  in  cases  where 
misstatements  have  been  made  by 
the  manufacturer’s  label  or  adver¬ 
tising.  In  cases  where  the  store  is 
operating  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
stop  the  sale  and  even  seize  the 
goods,  but  any  criminal  action 
which  may  result  will  be  taken 
against  the  manufacturer  in  such 
cases,  and  not  against  the  retailer 
who  has  secured  his  guarantee  and 
acted  in  good  faith. 

Changes.  Mr.  Plant  cautioned  re¬ 
tail  stores  not  to  tanqK'r  with  the 
manufacturer’s  display  card  or  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  such 
immunity.  “If  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment.”  he  said  in  effect,  “does 
not  like  a  manufacturer’s  advertising 
do  not  permit  it  to  make  a  change. 
Rather  return  the  cards  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy  to  the  manufacturer  for 
correction.” 

In  advertising  or  lalxding  of  goods 
bought  in  bulk  and  sold  under  the 
store’s  private  brands,  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  however,  he  said,  rests  upon 
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the  retail  store,  as  it  then  becomes 
the  manufacturer  under  these  Acts. 
The  exception,  he  jxjinted  out,  would 
be  if  the  store  should  receive  from 
the  actual  liianufacturer  in  writing 
full  acceptance  of  res|Kjnsibility  for 
an\  statement  or  claim  which  the 
store  might  make  on  or  alxjut  its 
private  brand  goods. 


Diseii  ssion.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands  under  these  two  acts 
was  reemphasized  by  the  speakers. 
Mr.  Sell  advised  retailers  to  let  the 
manufacturers  “take  the  rap’’  for  a 
while  for  any  statement  they  may 
see  fit  to  make  concerning  their 
products,  which  retailers,  of  course, 
do  not  know  to  be  untrue.  “Don’t 
mess  around  with  the  laljels  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  such  manufacturers,” 
he  said.  He  called  attention  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Acts,  which  he 
said  is  to  prevent  deception. 

Mr.  Fox  stressed  the  fact  that  re¬ 
tailers  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
responsibility  if  advertising  is  done 
under  the  store’s  name.  Reputable 
manufacturers,  he  went  on.  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  careful  of  all  claims  con¬ 
cerning  their  products,  but  this 
should  not  be  taken  as  relieving  re¬ 
tailers  of  all  responsibility.  Retail 
stores  should  scrutinize  all  state¬ 
ments  made  by  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  those  made  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  store,  especially  private 
brands.  He  too  urged  retailers  to 
demand  proper  guarantees  from 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Sibley  con¬ 
firmed  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
s])eakers  as  to  responsibility.  Word 
of  mouth  claims,  made  by  sales¬ 
people,  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
discussion,  come  under  the  acts,  and 
stores  were  cautioned  to  guard 
against  them.  The  question  of  pre¬ 
cedence  as  between  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  also  arose  from  the 
floor.  While  none  of  the  panel  ex¬ 
perts  wished  to  anticipate  court  de¬ 
cision,  one  thought  that  in  states 
where  there  are  similar  laws,  they 
would  take  precedence  over  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  Another  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  courts  would  consider 
which  law  gave  the  consumer  the 
greater  protection. 


Sales  Incentive.  As  the  opening 
speaker  on  the  program.  Miss 
Hildegarde  Fillmore,  style  and 


l)eauty  editor,  McCall’s  Magazine, 
discussed,  “Cosmetics  and  Toilet 
(joods — The  Glamour  \’olume  De¬ 
partment."  She  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  amusements  as  an  aid  to 
selling  cosmetics.  Distinguishing 
between  those  amusements  which 
develop  cosmetic  sales,  and  those 
which  do  not.  she  asked  if  anyone 
had  ever  heard  of  a  wt)man  dressing 
up  cosmetically  to  sit  at  home  and 


listen  to  a  radio  program.  Miss  Fill¬ 
more  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  new  kind  of  hostess  in  the  store — 
one  whose  job  it  would  be  to  help 
customers  develop  interesting  part¬ 
ies  at  home  under  circumstances  that 
call  for  glamour,  a  potent  force  in 
selling  appeal  for  cosmetics.  She 
]X)inted  to  the  use  of  dinner  coats 
by  men  as  an  inspiration  to  women 
for  greater  glamour  effort. 


BUYER’S  STATE  OF  MIND  CALLED  KEY 
TO  PIECE  GOODS  SITUATION 


^^HREE  speakers  at  the  piece 
goods  merchandising  session 
united  in  urging  buyers  to  abandon 
a  defeatist  attitude  toward  their 
jobs,  labeling  this  the  most  common 
factor  retarding  the  department’s 
progress.  Joseph  Eckhouse  of 
Hloomingdale’s  presided. 

William  B.  Warner,  President  of 
the  McCall  Company,  pointed  out 
that  surveys  show  that  80  to  85% 
of  .\merican  homes  contain  sewing 
machines.  In  1938,  60,000,000  pat¬ 
terns  were  bought,  which  means 
200,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods. 
He  related  the  experience  of  one 
store  which  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1938  had  159.000  transactions  in 
piece  goods  as  against  134,000  in 
ready-to-wear. 

Competition.  The  most  important 
competition  a  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  has,  Mr.  Warner  said,  is  its 
own  store’s  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment.  This  competition  can  be  met 
by :  ( 1 )  The  economy  appeal,  the 
labor  cost  of  ready-to-wear  being 
eliminated;  (2)  Style  appeal — in¬ 
herent  in  pattern  stock,  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials,  more  possibilities 
of  individual  combination  than  the 
ready-to-wear  stock  offers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  new  is  offered  as  quick¬ 
ly  here  as  it  is  in  ready-to-wear; 
and  (3)  A  demonstration  of  the 
ease  of  home  sewing.  He  suggested 
planned  cooperation  with  schools 
and  clubs  to  get  this  idea  across. 

Al)Ove  all.  the  buyer  should  ex¬ 
amine  his  own  state  of  mind,  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  has  adopted  a 
hopeless  attitude  which  is  not  really 
warranted  by  the  showing  of  the 
department,  make  up  his  mind  to 
adopt  new  and  aggressive  methods. 

Management,  he  said,  might  also 
alter  its  attitude  to  advantage.  He 


suggested  that  the  profit  showing 
of  the  piece  goods  department  be 
examined  carefully  as  compared  with 
the  dress  section  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  department ;  that  management 
consider  the  disparity  between 
ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods  lin¬ 
age.  with  10%  of  the  combined  ad¬ 
vertising  going  to  piece  goods,  and 
judge  whether  this  is  warranted  by 
the  performance  figures.  Finally  he 
advanced  the  idea  that  management 
might  consider  piece  goods  men  for 
promotion  in  the  store,  for  with  the 
ready-to-wear  point  of  view  ruling 
the  organization  there  is  little  incen¬ 
tive  for  good  men  to  stay  in  the 
piece  goods  field. 

“Sell  Yourself.”  Negative  buyer 
attitude  was  hit  with  particular 
force  by  Mark  B.  Crider,  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York.  The  piece  goods  buyer  of  to¬ 
day,  he  said,  has  one  of  the  hardest 
jobs  in  the  store.  His  buying  prob¬ 
lem  is  complicated  by  the  tremend¬ 
ous  diversity  of  fabrics  and  weaves, 
finishes,  colors  and  prints  on  the 
market.  He  must  arrange  for  pro¬ 
motional  support  with  finishing  com¬ 
panies.  pattern  companies,  yarn 
manufacturers.  other  nationally 
known  advertisers.  He  must  inform 
himself  accurately  on  matters  of 
fiber  content  and  serviceability  as 
well  as  on  style  factors.  But  his 
biggest  job  is  in  his  own  store — 
“selling  the  people  back  home” — 
and  training  his  salespeople. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
buyer  of  today  is  doing  all  of  these 
things  and  doing  them  moderately 
well.  But  I  believe  that  his  negative 
mental  attitude  has  developed  so 
gradually  that  he  may  not  be  aware 
that  it  exists — though,  of  course,  it 
would  l)e  obvious  to  others.  .  .  . 
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“I’m  recommending  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  mental  attitude.  I  would 
have  this  buyer  convince  himself 
that  he  has  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most  im|X)rtant  department  in 
the  store.  .  .  .  He  gets  a  good  mark¬ 
up  and  a  better  turnover  than  most 
departments.  He  must  remember 
that  he  has  nearly  always  made  the 
l)est  net  profit  in  the  store.  ...  I 
think  this  buyer  should  tell  himself 
that  the  only  reason  that  ready-to- 
wear  ever  gained  supremacy  over 
piece  goods  is  that  it  is  manned  by 
forceful,  energetic,  hard-driving, 
irrepressible  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers.  Men  and  women 
that  l>eat  it  up  to  the  advertising 
office  with  their  sj^ecial  buys  and 
sell  a  bill  of  goods  with  such  irre¬ 
sistible  enthusiasm  that  they  get  all 
the  newspaper  space,  all  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  all  of  the  bargain  squares,  in 
fact,  all  of  the  promotional  support 
that  the  store  could  jxjssibly  give. 

I  would  have  this  buyer  sell  himself 
on  the  idea  that  the  only  difference 
between  him  and  the  ready-to-wear 
I)eople  is  a  mental  attitude.  Sell 
yourself  on  the  idea  that  the  yard 
goods  customer  gets  later  styles  and 
l)etter  fabrics  than  she  gets  in  ready 
made  garments.” 

Imbued  with  this  attitude.  Mr. 
Crider  said,  the  buyer  will  find  that 
he  can  create  a  matching  enthusiasm 
in  the  advertising  and  display  people 
and  in  the  sale.speople  particularly  if 
he  wastes  no  time  in  putting  this 
attitude  to  work,  but  goes  to  town 
quickly  on  a  sj^ecial  purchase  or  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Crider  spoke  also  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager;  “I  recommend 
that  you  open  your  mind,  become 
receptive,  sympathetic  and  helpful 
to  the  buyer.  Help  him  get  his  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  media  that  his  ex- 
l)erience  has  taught  him  is  best  for 
piece  goods.  Help  him  get  it  in  on 
the  right  days.  Don’t  change  his  re¬ 
tail  price  on  a  sale  item  once  he  has 
set  it.  Don’t  throw  his  item  out  at 
the  last  minute  to  make  room  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  sale.  Help  him  to  see  that  the 
advertising  department  gets  more 
pertinent  facts  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  less  storybook  copy  into 
the  ad.” 

Like  Religion.  And  if  the  rest  of 
the  store  adopts  coordination  and 
cooperation  as  its  watchword  in  con¬ 


nection  with  piece  goods,  the  store 
owner  too  will  see  it,  “and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  getting  the  piece  goods  busi¬ 
ness  back  would  not  be  as  difficult 
as  it  seems.  ...  I  lielieve  that  mer¬ 
chandising  is  like  religion,  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  it  that  we  stumble 
over.” 

Fashion  in  Fabrics.  The  “will  to  do 
it”  was  once  again  characterized  as 
the  determining  factor  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
dising,  by  Mrs.  La  V'erne  C.  Axel- 
son.  Fashion  Coordinator  for  the 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon.  She  described  in  detail  her 
store’s  program  to  put  fashion  into 
fabrics  merchandising.  Fashion  ap¬ 
peal  is  played  up.  and  emphasis  is 
consistently  directed  toward  the  idea 
of  “selling  the  garment”. 

Salespeople  wear  the  model  gar¬ 
ments.  and  get  many  inquiries  from 
customers  about  them — with  conse¬ 
quent  extension  of  interest  in  home 
sewing. 

Fashion  fabric  shows  are  held 
twice  a  year,  the  plans  keeping 
strictly  to  a  carefully  thought  out 
program. 

Preparation.  As  i)re])aration,  the 
staff  goes  into  the  ready-to-wear 
market  for  information  on  styles, 
silhouette,  color,  fabrics.  Then  to 
fabric  manufacturers  —  who  are. 
Mrs.  Axelson  said,  beginning  to 
know  what  kind  of  garments  their 
fabrics  should  make.  Then  patterns 
are  selected — carefully,  according  to 
the  theme  which  will  be  the  fashion 
news  of  the  show. 

Promotion.  After  buying,  promo¬ 
tion  starts.  The  models  are  made 
up  in  the  store’s  alteration  work¬ 
rooms.  Quality  fabrics  are  used  in 
good  quantity.  .Accessories  are  im- 
pt)rtant  and  carefully  selected.  Not 
all  the  audience  who  see  the  show 
are  home  sewers,  but  there  are  num¬ 
erous  retjuests  to  have  custom  cos¬ 
tumes  made  duplicating  the  models. 
In  the  department  a  card  is  kept  for 
each  model  shown — on  it  the  pat¬ 
tern  number,  a  swatch  of  the  fabric 
and  a  picture  of  the  costume  appear. 
These  cards  constitute  an  important 
aid  to  selling. 

Each  show  leans  toward  the  pres¬ 
tige  character.  The  aim  is  to  whet 
the  desire  of  the  customer  to  sew, 
and  although  the  models  may  be  too 
high  style  or  the  fabric  shown  too 


exi)ensive,  the  customer’s  desire  to 
sew  will  carry  over  into  her  own 
price  range. 

Follow-up,  The  merchandising  prin- 
cij)les  exemplified  in  the  shows  are 
carried  out  faithfully  all  through  the 
year.  Display  models  have  cards 
explaining  the  fashion  story.  Dolls 
are  used  in  windows  and  then  kept 
in  the  department.  In  advertising 
the  fashion  story  is  stressed ;  all  the 
tricks  of  ready-to-wear  advertising 
are  used. 

Such  a  program,  carefully  carried 
out.  is  unusual  and  good.  Its  most 
important  element,  however,  is  the 
follow-through  with  the  salespeople 
in  the  department.  Many  buyers 
complain,  Mrs.  .Axelson  observed, 
that  the  salespeojde  in  the  fabrics 
department  are  the  oldest  in  the 
store  and  are  not  fashion-conscious. 
•At  Meier  &  Frank,  their  greater 
maturity  is  a  definite  fact,  but  this 
has  proven  no  handicap,  .\ttention 
is  consistently  directed  to  making 
the  salespeople  “feel  important.” 
The  fashion  shows  are  “their” 
shows.  At  department  meetings 
models  show  the  salespeople  the 
new  things  in  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  fabrics  used  are  in  their 
own  stock  and  the  yardage  is  actu¬ 
ally  shown  to  them.  (In  passing, 
Mrs.  .Axelson  said  that  when  models 
show  ready-to-wear  garments  at 
lunch  and  tea  hours  in  the  store 
restaurant,  they  mention  the  fact 
that  the  fabric  is  available  in  the 
piece  goods  department. )  .A  “W’hat’s 
New”  scrapbook  is  kept  for  each 
division  of  the  department.  It  is 
assembled  in  the  fashion  coordina¬ 
tion  office,  and  on  each  page  a  new 
silhouette,  or  new  fashion  inlluence 
is  pictured  with  the  right  fabrics 
and  colors  swatched.  The  sales¬ 
people  are  enthusiastic  and  make 
good  use  of  the  book. 

Sew  and  Save.  National  Sew  and 
Save  Week,  as  a  concrete  plan  for 
“betterment  sorely  needed  in  the 
piece  goods  trade  today”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Rol)ert  R.  Hickmann  of 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau. 

Where  other  speakers  had  de¬ 
plored  the  negative  attitude  of  piece 
goods  buyers,  Mr.  Bickmann  saw  in 
the  “appalling,  inexcusable  apathy 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  all 
types  of  fabrics  toward  properly 
promoting  their  stock  in  trade”  the 
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chief  reason  for  decline  in  piece 
gottds  sales. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,”  he 
said.  "I  do  not  depreciate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Wool  Industries,  and  the 
effective  work  done  by  synthetic- 
yarn  manufacturers,  hut  all  or  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  work  done  by  these 
agencies  has  l)een  directed  mainly  to 
awakening  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  to  the  (juality. 
ty|H*  and  benefits  of  the  individual 
fabrics  in  these  several  individual 
groups  of  manufacture.  There  has 
l)een  little  cooperative  educational 
pronu)tion  directed  to  home  sewing 
consumers  to  aetjuaint  them  with 
the  desirability  of  having  a  garment 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  rayon  or  what 
have  you,  -ly.'hich  she  tiii(/ht  sne  her¬ 
self." 

The  depression,  he  said,  has 
brought  about  a  reawakening  of  in¬ 
terest  in  home  sewing,  knitting  and 
crocheting — ])artly  as  an  effort  to 
economize,  ixirtly  as  a  substitute  for 
expensive  diversions  outside  the 
home.  There  was  a  similar  recru¬ 
descence  of  interest  during  the 
W’orld  War.  but  it  was  not  followed 
through  when  the  War  ended.  He 
urged  that  it  he  not  neglected  now. 

"Cognizant  of  the  j)art  future 
mothers  of  our  country  will  play,” 
he  said,  “in  our  economic  set-up, 
home  economics  departments  in  all 
schools  are  conducting  sewing  in¬ 
struction  classes:  W.  I*.  A.  adult 
home  sewing  classes  have  l)een  es¬ 
tablished  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  a  generally  accepted  sophisticated 
area  such  as  New  York  City  there 
are  more  than  100,000  adult  women 
and  some  men.  who  have  received 
instruction  and  are  still  lieing  in¬ 
structed  in  the  art  of  hand  sewing." 

The  |K)ssibilities  of  added  volume 
in  this  development,  have  been  ap- 
I)arently  better  realized,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  by  the  notions  industry  than 
by  the  fabric  industry.  To  properly 
foster  and  develop  it  National  Sew 
and  Save  Week  will  lie  observed 
this  year  from  February  18  to  25. 
The  National  Needlecraft  Bureau, 
which  has  organized  the  Week,  "is 
not  sjxjnsored  by  any  individual 
manufacturer  or  any  group  of  fab¬ 
ric  or  notions  manufacturers  and 
will  not  endorse  nor  publicize  any 
particular  notion  product  nor  fabric 


manufacture.  Rather  the  Bureau 
aims  to  promote  home  sewing  and 
kindred  needle  arts.” 

Invited  to  participate  are  423 
notions  manufacturers,  236  fabric 
manufacturers,  over  2,500  independ¬ 
ent  retail  outlets,  and  regional  and 
major  chain  organizations.  As  fig¬ 
ures  stand  now,  more  than  1,700  in¬ 
dependent  retail  outlets,  219  regional 


chain  organizations  and  some  major 
chain  stores  have  asked  for  the  at¬ 
tractive  display  material  which  the 
Bureau  furnishes. 

"Two  first  and  two  second  prizes 
will  l)e  awarded  the  four  best  win¬ 
dow  displays  in  independent  retail 
outlets;  and  a  first,  second  and  three 
third  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
most  effective  chaiti  store  windows.” 


PREPACKING  GETS  MAJOR  ATTENTION 
AT  HOME  FURNISHINGS  SESSION 


T^ISCUSSION  of  advantages  and 
methods  of  furniture  prepacking 
aroused  most  intere.st  at  the  session 
on  Home  Furnishings  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  of  which  Barney  Marks,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Gimhel  Bros., 
New  York,  was  chairman. 

Definite  recommendations  on  the 
subject  of  prej)acking  were  made 
by  Walter  S.  Baumann,  \'ice- 
President  of  Ludwig  Baumann  & 
Co.  Charles  Darcy,  Warehouse 
Manager  of  Ludwig  Baumann  read 
the  rejK)rt  which  Mr.  Baumann  had 
made  l)efore  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  the  iirevious 
week,  in  his  cajiacity  as  chairman  of 
the  NRFA  Commiteee  on  Prepack- 
ing. 

Savings.  He  summarized  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  recently  developed  meth¬ 
ods  of  i)rcpacking  as  follows: 

1.  Shipping  cost  reduced  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30 /t . 

2.  Increased  speed  and  ease  of  han¬ 
dling. 


3.  Saving  in  warehouse  space,  the 
carton-packed  jiiece  occupying 
less  space  than  the  crate-packed 
piece. 

4.  Saving  in  labor  costs  and  truck¬ 
ing  expense. 

5.  Elimination  of  finishing  in  the 
store — a  saving  amounting  in 
time  and  exjiense  to  about  25^ 
on  each  piece. 

6.  Savings  in  packing  material  and 
lalx)r. 

7.  Savings  in  delivery  truck  load¬ 
ing,  since  the  services  of  expert 
loaders  are  not  recpiired  and  the 
time  consumed  is  shorter. 

8.  A  sharp  decrease  in  damage  in 
delivery. 

As  an  example  of  the  saving  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  substitution  of  cartons 
for  crates,  he  gave  this  instance: 

"One  factory  which  uses  average 
crating  luml)er  packed  a  six-piece 
bedroom  suite  for  $5.80.  Had  this 
suite  l)een  packed  in  350  lb.  Mullen 
test  fibre  Injard  containers,  either  in 


Three  types  of  pre-parking  as  demonstrated  at  the  homefurnishings  session. 
Left  to  right:  suspension;  pressure;  bundle. 
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the  suspension  or  pressure  type,  the 
cost  for  packing  would  have  been 
$4.60,  or  a  net  saving  of  $1.20  for 
this  six-piece  suite.” 

As  an  example  of  savings  in  ship¬ 
ping  rates: 

“We  found  that  on  a  shipment 
from  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  we  were  able  to 
ship  35  seven-piece  suits  in  cartons 
at  a  cost  of  $4.52  per  suite,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  26  of  this  same  suite  in 
crates  at  a  cost  of  $6.09 — a  saving 
in  freight  through  using  cartons 
amounting  to  25%. ” 

When  the  committee  tested  the  re¬ 
sults  on  retail  delivery  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  merchandise  in  the  pre-pack 
containers  just  as  it  was  received, 
“the  percentage  of  complaints,  in¬ 
cluding  all  complaints  such  as  wrong 
merchandise,  wrong  finish  and  dam¬ 
age,  has  not  exceeded  1%.” 

Finish  Problem.  The  problem  of 
press  marks  made  on  the  varnish 
finishes  of  furniture,  apparently  the 
only  disadvantage  of  pressure  and 
bundle  types  of  prepacking,  gave 
rise  to  an  investigation  into  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  finishes,  and  ^Ir.  Bau¬ 
mann  rei)orted  that  experiments 
with  the  use  of  lacquer  are  very 
promising.  “We  approached  one 
organization  which,  over  a  i)eriod 
of  years,  had  been  exjierimenting 
with  a  process  of  applying  lacquer 
to  furniture.  They  feel  they  have 
improved  their  processing  equip¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
can  confidently  look  forward  to 
equalling  with  lacquer  (that  is,  one 
coat  clear)  the  glossy  finish  on  a 
one  coat  varnish  finished  piece. 

“Pressure  tests  on  furniture  fin¬ 
ished  with  this  imjjroved  lacquer 
have  been  found  to  he  print  resistant 
under  normal  conditions  when 
weights  up  to  five  lbs.  i^er  square 
inch  have  been  applied  24  hours  after 
finishing.  Further  experiments  will 
be  made  taking  into  consideration 
summer  and  winter  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  in  warehouses,  other  condi¬ 
tions  which  occur  while  freight  cars 
are  en  route  from  the  factory  to  the 
retailer,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  in¬ 
formation  from  actual  shipments  of 
merchandise.  On  all  future  experi¬ 
mental  shipments  where  this  lacquer 
finish  has  been  applied,  we  have 
asked  the  furniture  manufacturers 
to  ship  the  merchandise  in  pressure 
type  cartons  so  that  we  may  learn 
further  the  advantages  of  this  lacquer 
finish  versus  varnish.” 


Recomiiiendations.  Finally,  he 
urged  that  if  the  full  advantages  of 
prepacking  are  to  be  realized,  the 
errors  which  have  retarded  it  in  the 
past  he  avoided. 

“First”,  he  said,  “you  as  retailers 
should  insist  that  if  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  going  to  prepack,  the  furni¬ 
ture  must  he  constructed  and  finish¬ 
ed  jjroperly  and  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  understand  the  danger  of  ship¬ 
ping  in  inferior  cartons.  You  should 
specify  that  it  he  ship])ed  packed  in 
the  proper  Mullen  test  carton.  The 
Cf»mmittee  .strongly  urges  the  use  of 
cartons  te.sting  not  less  than  350  Ih. 
Mullen  test.  .  .  . 

“.\gain,  each  retailer  is  retpiested 
to  examine  on  receipt  merchandise 
which  is  so  packed  and  report  his 
suggestions  and  criticisms  to  the 
committee.”  (In  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  floor,  Mr.  Darcy  said 
that  Ludwig  Baumann  unpacks  and 
e.xamines  10%  of  each  prepacked 
shipment. ) 

“Second,  every  furniture  manu¬ 
facturer  should  proceed  cautiously 
but  persistently  to  make  the  shift 
from  crate  to  prepacked  carton.  Any 
effort  expended  at  this  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  method  of  packing  will 
result  in  additional  profits  to  these 
jiioneering  manufacturers.” 

Types.  An  exiX)sition  and  analysis 
of  the  three  types  of  prepacking  now 
in  use  were  given  by  Albert  Luhrs, 
of  the  Container  Testing  Laboratory, 
after  Mr.  Baumann’s  paper  was  read. 
Exhibits  of  prepacked  furniture  were 
shown. 

The  three  types  are : 

1.  The  pressure  type. 

2.  The  suspension  type. 

3.  The  bundle  type. 

In  the  pressure  method,  the  fur¬ 
niture  piece  is  placed  on  wooden 
skids,  and  on  the  outside  beneath  the 
container  skids  are  also  used.  Nails 
go  through  the  outside  skids,  the 
carton  and  the  inner  skids.  Pads  of 
corrugated  paper  are  used  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  are  glued  at  various  points 
to  a  wooden  hand  which  is  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  container.  Thus 
the  piece  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  carton.  When  the  carton 
is  delivered  to  the  customer’s  home, 
the  driver  detaches  the  two  bottom 
skids  and  lifts  the  furniture  out,  or 
cuts  open  the  back.  The  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  this  type  of  prepacking,  Mr. 


Luhrs  said,  are  the  liability  of  press 
marks  being  made  on  the  varnish 
(the  use  of  lacquer  is  being  ex]>eri- 
mented  with  to  avoid  this)  and  the 
fact  that  the  carton  must  be  especial¬ 
ly  made  to  fit  the  merchandise. 

In  the  suspension  method,  the  legs 
of  the  furniture  do  not  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  carton.  Wooden  skids 
are  fastened  to  the  outside  bottom 
of  the  container.  Stri])s  of  wood,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  sides  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  ])iece,  are  nailed  or  screwed 
to  the  hack  of  the  ])iece.  Nails  are 
driven  through  the  container  into  the 
wooden  strips  on  the  hack  of  the 
piece,  which  is  completely  enclosed 
in  a  skeleton  framework.  Thus  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  hack  wooden  strips, 
and  protected  hy  the  enclosure,  the 
piece  never  touches  the  carton  at  any 
point.  This  method  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  have  the  carton  exactly 
fit  the  piece.  Unpacking  is  not  quite 
as  simple,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pressure  method. 

In  the  bundle  method,  the  piece 
sits  on  a  wooden  platform.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  bumper  layer  of  protec¬ 
tive  material,  and  corrugated  hoard 
is  fitted  over  this,  and  held  in  jdace 
with  metal  hands.  There  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  likelihood  of 
finish  damage,  and  unpacking  in  the 
customer’s  home  must  he  done  care¬ 
fully  to  prevent  the  protective  ma¬ 
terial  (sometimes  shredded  waste 
paper)  from  cluttering  up  the  floor. 

At  the  close  of  discussion  on  pre¬ 
packing,  it  was  voted  that  a  joint 
committee  of  department  store  and 
furniture  store  representatives  he 
appointed  to  carry  on  further  in¬ 
vestigations  into  this  subject. 

♦  *  * 

‘‘Delicatessen  Stocks."  If  salcspeo])le 
in  the  homefurnishings  division 
“don’t  know  their  merchandise”, 
management  would  do  well  to  take 
a  look  at  “the  delicatessen  stocks 
which  most  stores  carry  today  in  the 
name  of  a  homefurnishings  division”, 
Clayton  Gibbs  told  the  meeting  on 
hotnef urni shi ngs  merchandi sing. 

The  same  coordinating  effort  that 
has  gone  into  apparel  merchandising 
is  necessary,  he  said,  in  homefurnish¬ 
ings,  “first,  to  simplify  merchandis¬ 
ing  operation  and  minimize  needless 
diversity  of  stock ;  second,  to  help  the 
consumer.  ...  If  the  market  today 
permitted  us  to  offer  the  consumer 
homefurnishings  ensembles  just  as 
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we  offer  her  apparel  ensembles,  we 
would  hear  less  alx)ut  why  our  sales- 
|)eople  do  not  know  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  question  would  lose  much 
of  its  force.  For  the  complete  en- 
.semhles,  like  the  api)arel  ensembles, 
would  themselves  si)eak  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  set  before  her  unmistak¬ 
ably  what  we  today  expect  that  our 
sale.speople  will  tell  her  in  word  pic¬ 
tures.” 

The  responsibility  for  this,  he  said, 
rests  not  with  manufacturers,  nor 
even  buyers,  hut  with  merchandising 
and  management  princi])als.  Proof 
that  they  have  failed  in  this  duty  is 
given  by  what  he  termed  “the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  W'^orld’s  Fair  here  and 
the  one  in  San  Francisco,  from  a 
homefurnishings  viewpt)int.” 

On  the  shoulders  of  management 
too,  he  .said,  rests  the  blame  for  lack 
of  intere.st  shown  by  .salespeople  in 
the  problems  of  the  customer. 

As  long  as  management  judges 
salespeoj)le  by  the  hooks  they  run,  it 
encourages  them  to  work  toward  the 
quickest  possible  .sale  rather  than  the 
best  ix)ssihle  service  to  the  customer. 
Training  efforts  made  by  training  de¬ 
partments  and  buyers  are  set  at 
naught,  salespeo])le  are  at  best  con- 
fu.sed  and  at  worst  completely  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  importance  of  “know^- 
ing  their  merchandise”  and  selling  it 
intelligently.  And  instead  of  com¬ 
plaining,  management  may  look  to  its 
own  inconsistency  in  this  respect  as 
the  reason  why  salespeople  do  not 
know  their  merchandise  or  appear 
not  to  know  it. 

“In  one  way  or  another,”  Mr. 
Gibbs  asked,  “haven’t  we  all  given 
our  salespeople  to  understand  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  their 
lives  these  last  few  years  has  been  to 
get  business?  .  .  .  Haven’t  we  all 
l)een  guilty  of  urging  and  winking  at 
a  considerable  amount  of  what  in 
Ixirax  houses  we  like  to  call  ‘high 
I)ressure  .salesmanship’?  .  .  .  From 
my  own  close  contacts  I  could  cite 
any  number  of  instances  where  I 
found  well  equipped  salespeople — 
men  and  women  who  did  know  their 
merchandise  and  could  discuss  it  in¬ 
telligently — who  have  sold  not  what 
they  felt  the  customer  should  have 
nor  what  she  truly  wanted,  but  in¬ 
stead  whatever  produced  the  quickest 
sale.  .  .  .  For  by  their  tallies,  not  by 
intelligent  service,  they  knew  we 
were  judging  them.” 


The  practice  of  holding  training 
meetings  or  classes  l)efore  or  after 
store  hours,  instead  of  on  store  time, 
was  also  criticized  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  as 
a  cau.se  for  .salesiwople’s  failure  to 
take  the  training  seriously.  If  man¬ 
agement  does  not  consider  it  imjior- 
tant  enough  to  give  store  time  to  it, 
why,  he  asked,  should  management 
exjject  it  to  mean  so  much  to  the 
.salesjieople  ? 

Failure  to  give  the  customer  in¬ 
struction  that  will  help  her  to  help 
herself,  thus  lessening  her  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  salesjieople,  was  cited  as 
a  third  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  an  understanding  relation  l)etween 
customer  and  salesperson.  Related 
to  this  is  the  necessity  for  adveitis- 
ing  and  display  of  such  characier  that 
it  will  l)e  intrinsically  informative — 
so  that  the  customer  will  absorb 
knowledge  about  ensembling,  harmo¬ 
nies,  fashions,  etc.,  and  she  and  the 
salesperson  can  meet  on  ct)mmon 
ground. 

*  *  * 

Worhl's  Fair.  Having  heard  Mr. 
Gibbs  refer  to  “the  collapse  of  the 
World’s  Fair  here  and  the  one  in 
San  Francisco,  from  a  homefurnish¬ 
ings  viewpoint”,  George  McCartin. 
in  charge  of  Homefurnishings  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  devoted  his 
talk  at  the  Homefurnishings  Mer¬ 
chandising  session  to  a  descri])tion 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Fair 
for  the  homefurnishings  industry. 
He  made  no  comment  on  Mr.  Gibbs’ 
statement  that  “the  homefurnishings 
industry  has  ignorantly  thrown  away 
the  greatest  chance  it  has  been  offered 
in  a  decade  to  educate  and  sell  the 
consumers  of  America.”  He  rei)ort- 
ed,  however,  that  over  50%  of  the 
21,000  square  feet  allotted  to  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  in  the  Homefurnish¬ 
ings  Building  has  been  “projected  or 
contracted  for.” 

Significant  from  the  jxfint  of  view 
of  labor  relations  is  the  exhibit  to  he 
staged  by  the  lottery  trade  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  supjxjrted  jointly  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  lalx)r  union,  the  union 
having  unanimously  voted  $30,000 
out  of  its  strike  relief  fund  for  this 
purpose. 

“A  due  opportunity  for  the  retail 
furniture  trade  to  exhibit  is  present¬ 
ed,”  Mr.  McCartin  said,  “not  only 
by  the  exhibit  space  available  in  the 
Homefurnishings  Building,  hut  by  a 
possible  concurrent  exhibit  of  furni¬ 


ture  and  homefurnishings  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  the  Town  of  Tomor¬ 
row.  This  will  enable  the  furniture 
trade  to  give  the  consumer  a  double 
story,  i.e.,  the  service  and  quality 
merchandise  of  tfie  retail  store  as 
pictured  in  the  e.xhihit  booth  and  a 
direct  demonstration  of  furniture  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  correct  home  environ¬ 
ment.” 

*  ♦  * 

Market  Dates.  In  connection  with 
the  recent  announcement  of  June  5- 
17  as  the  dates  for  the  next  market 
at  the  .‘Xmerican  Furniture  Mart, 
Louis  Barnet,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Abraham  &  Straus.  Inc.,  and 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  representative  on  the 
Market  Date  Commission,  reviewed 
the  Commission’s  investigation  into 
the  possibilities  of  having  only  two 
markets  a  year  in  Chicago.  He  re- 
jjorted  that  there  was  no  opposition 
to  this  idea  except  the  apparent  op- 
lM)sition  of  the  e.xhibition  marts  and 
the  obvious  opjxjsition  of  entertain¬ 
ment  interests.  Of  the  matiufactur- 
ers  who  voted,  417  were  in  favor  of 
the  two-market  plan,  22  against  it. 
Of  the  department  stores  which 
voted,  109  were  in  favor,  one  op¬ 
posed. 

The  June  date  apparently  repre¬ 
sents  a  compromise  lietween  the  May 
and  July  dates,  he  said.  It  is  late  for 
department  stores  buying  for  August 
sales,  and  how  this  problem  will  be 
solved  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may 
be  necessary,  Mr.  Barnet  comment¬ 
ed,  to  send  buyers  to  the  southern 
spring  markets  for  this  .-\ugust  sale 
merqhandise.  While  it  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  furniture  stores  to 
have  the  markets  earlier  than  June, 
Mr.  Barnet  ])ointed  out  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  furniture  stores, 
in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  two-mar¬ 
ket  plan  go  through,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  on  the  May-Xovember 
plan. 

He  concluded  that  while  a  step 
ahead  has  obviously  been  taken  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  four-market 
schedule,  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
as  to  the  time  for  the  two  markets 
must  still  be  worked  out. 

*  *  * 

Xote:  T/tis  convention  report 
replaces  Helen  Mulliern’s  regular 
section  on  Honiejtirnishings  Mer¬ 
chandising,  which  ti’ill  be  resumed  in 
its  usual  form  next  month. 
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SERVICEABIUTY  SESSION  CHECKS 
YEAR’S  PROGRESS  IN  HELD 


More  than  two  hundred  mer¬ 
chandisers,  buyers,  laboratory 
experts  and  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers  came  together  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  Session  on 
“Serviceability  in  Consumer  Goods.” 

The  Chairman  of  this  Session  was 
Mr.  Ephraim  Freedman,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Freedman,  in  his  oj^ening  remarks, 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  Session 
was  “to  bring  you  information  from 
manufacturing  agencies,  disclosing 
what  these  manufacturers  are  doing 
to  improve  the  wearing  quality  of 
merchandise,  to  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  from  destructive  forces, 
and  to  develop  a  fabric  terminology 
that  will  give  the  consumer  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  he  is  buying, 
and  to  solve  customer  complaints 
through  Consumer  Research. 

“As  a  corollary  to  the  topic  I  have 
just  mentioned,  we  will  also  learn 
what  is  being  done  to  educate  the 
younger  generation.” 

Mothproofing.  Dr.  J.  L.  K.  Snyder 
of  Merck  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rah¬ 
way,  New  Jersey  spoke  on  “The 
Protection  of  Fabrics  from  Destruc¬ 
tion  by  Moths  and  Beetles”,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
discuss  because  of  his  Company’s 
work  in  developing  such  processes. 
In  his  speech.  Dr.  Snyder  said — 
“The  ideal  mothproofing  com- 
ixmnd  should  have  the  following 
properties : 

“1 — It  should  render  animal  fibres 
resistant  to  clothes  and  carpet 
beetles. 

“2 — It  should  be  substantive  to 
animal  fibres,  that  is,  it  should 
combine  chemically  with  them. 
“3 — It  should  not  harm  the  animal 
fibres  nor  in  any  way  change 
their  physical  characteristics 
except  to  improve  those  which 
are  desirable. 

“4 — It  should  be  absolutely  fast  to 
dry  cleaning. 

“5 — It  should  be  reasonably  fast  to 
washing,  taking  into  account 
the  fabrics  involved. 

“6 — It  should  be  fast  to  light  and 
to  abrasion. 


“7 — It  should  l)e  odorless,  non-toxic 
and  non-allergic  to  humans. 

“A  mothproofing  compound  which 
provides  all  these  prop)erties  is  one 
which  you  can  safely  specify,  pro¬ 
vided  the  standard  adopted  can  l)e 
maintained.  It  is  not  enough  to  at¬ 
tain  perfection ;  the  standard  so 
reached  must  by  some  means  or 
other  l)e  maintained  so  that  you 
gentlemen  can  be  certain  that  any¬ 
thing  that  purports  to  have  been 
treated  by  a  given  mothproofing 
process  actually  has  been  so  treated ; 
that  goods  so  treated  were  not  re¬ 
leased  to  you  until  they  had  been 
tested  and  can,  therefore,  be  offered 
to  the  public  in  good  faith  which  is 
the  keystone  of  your  relations  with 
the  public.” 

Dr.  Snyder  concluded — “Your 
problem,  stripped  to  its  barest  es¬ 
sentials,  is  to  please  the  public,  to 
satisfy  the  public  and  to  earn  its 
goodwill.  To  accomplish  these 
things  with  mothproofed  fabrics  you 
must  not  only  attain  perfection — you 
must  also  maintain  {perfection — 95% 
right  is  not  enough. 

“The  path  from  an  idea  in  the 
brain  of  an  inventor  to  acceptance 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  goes  by 
three  stages :  ( 1 )  attainment  of  the 
idea  in  a  workable,  economically 
{Possible  way;  (2)  maintenance  of 
standards  to  a  foolproof  degree;  (3) 
distribution  in  a  {profitable  manner. 

"We  are  at  the  {point  where  moth- 
{prtKpfing  is  an  accomplished  fact ; 
standards  are  set  up.  These  can  and 
will  Ipe  maintained.  Two  of  the 
three  stages  are  com{pleted.  In  get¬ 
ting  over  mothproofing  to  the  public 
we  {present  you  with  two-thirds  of 
the  job  wrap{ped  u{p  and  ready  for 
delivery.” 

Water  Repellent.  The  next  speaker 
on  the  program  was  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Lenher,  Technical  Manager.  Fine 
Chemicals  Division.  E.  I.  duPont 
deNemours  Company.  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Dr.  Lenher ’s  address, 
entitled  “Durable  Finishes  in  Tex¬ 
tiles”,  was  devoted  mainly  to  a  de- 
scri{Ption  of  duPont’s  new  "Zelan” 
re{pellent  finish.  In  describing 
“Zelan”,  Dr  Lenher  said — “When 
we  call  ‘Zelan’  a  water-repellent 


Dr.  J.  L.  K.  Snyder 


finish,  we  mean  that  the  treated 
fabric  is  resistant  to  water  but 
porous  to  air.  The  water-re{pellent 
finish  is  to  Ipe  shar{ply  distinguished 
from  the  older  water{proof  finish, 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
which  means  that  the  treated  fabric 
is  im{Pervious  to  water  and  air-re¬ 
sistant.  Waterproof  fabrics,  which 
we  are  not  discussing  today,  in¬ 
clude  coated  fabrics  such  as  tar 
or  resin  coated  tarpaulins,  and  rub¬ 
berized  fabrics  such  as  raincoats 
and  laboratory  aprons.  Water-repel¬ 
lent  fabrics,  which  include  ‘Zelan’ 
treated  fabrics,  are  those  which  con¬ 
tain  water-reppellent  yarns,  and 
which  are  {Porous  and  allow  the 
passage  of  air  or  water  under  slight 
pressure. 

"Water-repellents  for  textiles  are 
not  new'.  .-\11  have  the  limitation  that 
the  treated  fabrics  are  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  first.  After  the  garment  has 
been  worn  for  some  time  the  repell- 
ency  decreases,  and  with  all  the 
older  treatments  the  repellent  effect 
is  almost  entirely  removed  on  wash¬ 
ing  or  dry  cleaning  when  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  soiled.  Re-treatment  of  a 
finished  garment  to  make  it  repellent 
the  second  time  is  difficult  to  carry 
out  and  frequently  results  in  unsat¬ 
isfactory  garments  through  staining 
or  change  of  sha{Pe.  These  limita¬ 
tions  and  disadvantages  of  the  metal 
soap  and  wax  emulsion  types  of  re- 
{Pellents  {xpinted  to  the  need  for  a 
more  durable  water-re{pellent  treat- 
iipent  a{){plicable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
fabrics.  Chemists,  aware  of  this 
need  for  a  textile  ‘Fountain  of 
Youth’  treatment,  spent  several 
years  in  the  laboratory  developing  a 
water-re{pellent  finish  in  ‘Zelan’. 

“The  ‘Zelan’  treatment  differs 
from  other  water-re{pellent  treat¬ 
ments  in  that  its  effect  lasts  through 
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repeated  cleanings.  In  its  application 
the  weave,  color,  and  draping  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  fabrics  to  which  ‘Zelan’ 
has  been  applied.  ‘Zelan’  finished 
goods  are  highly  water-rej)ellent,  are 
very  soft  and  are  porous  to  air.  The 
‘Zelan’  finish  is  esjiecially  interesting 
for  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds, 
from  intimate  garments  to  outer 
clothing,  since  the  fabrics  can  breath 
and  give  proper  ventilaticm  to  the 
lK)dy.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Lenher’s 
address  his  assistant  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  demonstration  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  “Zelan”  with  the  aid  of 
comprehensive  apparatus  which  had 
l>een  set  up  in  the  Banquet  Room  in 
which  particular  attention  was  called 
to  the  differences  between  the  new 
process  and  the  older  wax  repellent 
processes. 

Seams.  “Progress  Rejwrt  on  Gar¬ 
ment  Seams  in  Consumer  Wear” 
was  the  title  of  the  next  sj)eech  by 
Alexis  Sommaripa  of  the  Fabric  De- 
velojiment  Bureau,  E.  I.  duPont 
deXemours  Company.  Xew  York, 
Xew  York. 

Mr.  Sommaripa  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  giving  an  exhaustive  and 
interesting  report  on  the  results  of 
the  test  made  by  his  Company  in 
the  course  of  which  1,500  rayon 
slips  were  distributed  to  500  con¬ 
sumers  for  practical  wear  tests.  In 
examining  the  results  of  this  test, 
Mr.  Sommaripa  showed  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  general  experience  was 
that  wear-tested  garments  were 
usually  superior  in  fabric  to  their 
construction.  Treating  the  subject 
of  seams  specifically  he  showed  that 
the  development  of  new  tyjies  of 
seams  by  manufacturers  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  lagged  behind  the  development 
of  new  and  more  durable  fabrics. 

In  conclusion  he  urged  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  bring  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  garments  to  the  same  high 
point  of  development  which  had 
been  reached  in  the  construction  of 
fabrics. 

Terminology.  The  meeting  was 
next  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  Wickliffe 
Rose  of  the  American  X’iscose  Cor¬ 
poration.  Xew  York.  Mr.  Rose 
sixjke  on  the  topic — “Generic  Xames 
for  Rayon  Fabrics  Should  Be  Estab¬ 
lished”,  and  argued  that  the  use  of 
manufacturers’  and  retailers’  trade 
names  which  have  often  been  at¬ 
tached  to  individual  rayon  fabrics 


has  resulted  in  much  confusion. 

Mr.  Rose  made  the  jx)int  that 
while  many  of  the  newer  rayon  fab¬ 
rics  were  constructed  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  older  fabrics  made  from 
the  natural  fibers,  that  actually  the 
results  obtained  in  using  rayon  are 
often  quite  different  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  previously.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  a  numlier  of  new  fabrics, 
particularly  those  constructed  from 
spun  rayon,  have  never  been  given 
proper  designation.  In  concluding 
his  address  Mr.  Rose  asketl — “What 
might  he  done,  then,  to  clarify  the 
names  of  rayon  fabrics?  How  can 
generic  names  he  standardized  and, 
if  necessary,  coined  and  established? 
It  seems  that  the  whole  subject  is 
one  worth  serious  consideration  by 
all  factors  from  the  rayon  producer 
to  the  retail  store.  When  the  whole 
industry  and  trade  was  interested 
in  establishing  a  generic  word  for 
artificial  silk,  a  general  committee 
under  your  General  Manager  Mr. 
Lew  Hahn,  was  formed  by  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  with  representatives  from 
the  yarn  producers  and  the  trade. 
The  word  rayon  was  chosen,  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  general  commit¬ 
tee,  adopted,  published  and  put  into 
general  use. 

“As  a  suggestion,  to  make  a  start 
on  the  subject  of  generic  names  for 
rayon  fabrics,  somewhat  the  same 
procedure  might  be  inaugurated.  A 
committee  could  be  organized  by  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  with  representatives  of 
the  rayon  producers,  the  mills,  the 
converters,  and  the  stores.  Such  a 
committee  could  list  current  estab¬ 
lished  rayon  fabric  groups,  give 
tbem  names,  register  the  names, 
and  publish  them  through  the 
X.R.D.G.A.,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  and  the  trade  and  industry 
in  general. 

“Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  be  appreciated,  for  if  such  a 
move  is  made  it  should  represent 
the  recognition  of  the  problem  and 
a  widespread  desire  for  a  solution. 
The  benefits  from  a  solution  should 
be  felt  by  everyone  designing,  man- 
ufatturing,  selling,  buying,  testing, 
washing,  cleaning,  and  wearing 
rayon,  and  the  benefits  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  subject  is  clarified.” 

Performance  Standards.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  speaker — Dr.  S.  J.  Kennedy, 


Director  of  Market  Research  for  the 
Pacific  Mills,  began  his  address — 
“A  Solution  to  Customer  Com¬ 
plaints  Through  Consumer  Re¬ 
search” — by  naming  three  outstand¬ 
ing  causes  for  customer  complaints. 
He  described  them  as  follows : 

“1.  launching  a  product  before 
it  bas  been  adequately  tested  in  ac¬ 
tual  use.  This  is  simply  not  excusa¬ 
ble  today  when  the  customer  as¬ 
sumes  that  before  he  is  shown  mer- 
chandi.se,  some  one  connected  with 
its  production  has,  through  con¬ 
sumer  research,  anticipated  possible 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  gone 
a  long  way  toward  removing  them. 

“2.  Overselling  the  customer  on 
what  a  product  can  do  for  him — 
particularly  dangerous  in  new  prod¬ 
ucts  where  the  technical  processes 
of  production  are  simply  not  able  to 
give  the  consumer  something  that 
will  do  what  he  expects  of  it. 

“3.  Using  flexible  yardsticks  of 
quality — standards  that  have  varia¬ 
ble  and  uncertain  meanings — excep¬ 
tionally  bad  where  someone  willful¬ 
ly  misapplies  a  term  having  a  defi¬ 
nite  meaning  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.” 

In  connection  with  the  first  of 
these  reasons.  Dr.  Kennedy  pointed 
to  the  development  of  television  as 
a  good  example  of  an  industry  with¬ 
holding  a  product  until  it  has  been 
so  completely  tested  so  that  there 
would  be  little  room  for  consumer 
complaints  in  regard  to  them. 

He  also,  in  connection  with  the 
second  of  these  causes  for  com¬ 
plaint,  pointed  to  the  early  sales  of 
rayons  and  the  claims  which  were 
made  for  rayon  at  that  time.  Dr. 
Kennedy  then  went  on  to  discuss 
intensively  the  bad  effects  which  the 
use  of  flexible  quality  yardsticks  and 
unfair  standards  had  on  consumer 
goods. 

Color  Fastness.  Speaking  of  color 
fastness  he  asked — “Now,  specifical¬ 
ly  what  do  I  mean  here?  Again  re¬ 
verting  to  my  instance  of  color  fast¬ 
ness,  we  find  in  this  field  two  scales 
of  gradations  in  fastness — one  in 
terms  of  dyestuffs  and  methods  of 
application,  which  is  used  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  one  in  terms  of  what  the 
colors  will  do  for  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  designations,  in  terms 
of  specific  needs  are;  (1)  Guaran¬ 
teed  fast  colors,  (2)  Fast  to  wash- 
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Training  Consumers.  The  Service-  the  use  of  various  textile  testing  ma- 
ability  Session  was  concluded  with  chines,  and  second,  to  familiarize  the 
a  short  talk  by  A.  S.  Massed,  Prin-  general  consumer  with  these  ma- 
cipal  of  the  Central  Commercial  chines  and  the  way  in  which  they 
High  School,  New  York.  Mr.  operate.  Third,  and  perhaps  the 
Massed  ttx)k  as  his  subject  “The  most  interesting,  is  the  work  in  the 
Teaching  of  Buying  Knowledge  in  sales  laboratories.  The  laboratory  is 
a  Public  School.”  actually  a  store, — the  difference  be- 

He  gave  a  most  interesting  ex-  tween  it  and  the  average  store  being 
position  of  the  methods  which  are  in  that  every  six  weeks  the  entire  stock 
use  at  the  present  time  in  up-to-date  of  merchandise  is  changed.  During 
sch<x)ls  including  classroom  instruc-  one  period  it  may  be  a  stationery 
tion  in  classroom  laboratories,  and.  store,  the  next  a  sports  goods  shop 
finally  work  in  sales  laboratories,  and  again  a  flower  shop,  and  so  on. 
The  classroom  instruction,  he  ex-  The  students  working  in  this  store 
plained,  teaches  students  to  identify  actually  carry  on  ad  the  functions 
fabrics  in  materials,  to  be  able  to  of  sales  personnel — cashiers,  buyers, 
judge  the  value  of  various  types  of  etc. 

merchandise  and  ahso  includes  the  Mr.  Massed  concluded  his  address 
study  of  advertisements  for  con-  by  asking  for  wholehearted  coopera- 
sumer  goods.  Mr.  Massed  explained  tion  from  retailers  in  order  that 
that  the  classroom  laboratory  work  these  future  consumers  in  the 
has  a  two-fold  objective,  first  to  schools  might  be  trained  intelligent- 
train  assistants  for  laboratories  in  Iv  and  wed. 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE  STAGES 
CHILDREN’S  SPRING  FASHION  SHOW 


SPRING  fashions  f<ir  girls  will  be  The  audience  of  more  than  500 
greatly  influenced  by  this  win-  buyers  and  merchandise  executives 
ter’s  circular  skating  skirt,  accord-  were  told  that  petticoat  hemlines 

ing  to  the  Children’s  Spring  Style  would  be  important  in  dresses  for 
Show  and  Clinic  presented  by  The  girls  of  ad  ages,  from  2-6’s  to  the 

Parents’  Magazine.  large  propor-  teen  range.  The  basciue  bodice  will 

tion  of  the  girls'  spring  coats,  introduce  a  lowered  waistline  for 
dresses  and  suits  assembled  by  Mrs.  teens  and  the  monastic  fashion, 

Betty  Green,  Fashion  Editor  of  The  popular  this  winter  in  adult  clothes. 
Parents’  Magazine,  for  this  Fashion  will  be  reflected  in  several  bias  cuts 
Show  did  feature  this  flaring  sil-  which  could  be  worn  loosely  flaring 
houette.  easily  traceable  to  the  out-  or  belted. 

fits  popular  this  winter  for  ice  skat-  The  magazine’s  recommendations 
ing.  (Coiitiiiucd  on  page  86) 
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THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR 
INCREASED  EXPENSES 


the  past  twenty  to  thirty 

-*■  years  retailing  has  been  faced 
witli  the  stark  menace  and  ominous 
conseciuences  of  the  encroacliment 
of  a  higher  and  higher  expense  rate 
ujx)!!  profits.”  At  the  1923  Conven¬ 
tion.  E.  H.  Scull  made  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  expense  which 
pointed  to  the  then  imi)ortant  jiroh- 
lem  which  has  since  become  ])eren- 
nial  and  has  lost  none  of  its  imi)or- 
tance.  In  referring  to  his  earlier 
address  Mr.  Scull  in  making  his  cur¬ 
rent  talk  at  the  recent  Convention 
quoted  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
earlier  remarks  as  follows : 

“In  the  frenzied  effort  to  effect 
economies,  .some  store  executives 
thrashed  about  like  a  drowning  man. 
and  .slashed  salaries,  cut  right  and 
left  upon  appropriations  until  they 
seriou.sly  impaired  the  loyalty  of 
their  co-workers,  and  lowered  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  jxiint  where  it  affected  the 
volume  and  produced  dissatisfied 
customers.” 

Reverting  to  the  ])re.sent  day  prob¬ 
lem.  Mr.  Scull  said : 

“We  can  no  longer  delude  our¬ 
selves  with  the  hopeful,  optimistic 
thought  that  next  year  and  the  year 
after  we  will  do  better  from  an  ex¬ 
pense  standpoint.  Therefore,  let  us 
approach  this  problem  with  a  rec- 
(jgnition  of  the  actual  condition  and 
an  open  mind.  Proceeding  to  study 
what  has  happened  and  endeavor 
from  a  knowledge  of  conditions 
causing  the  increase  to  find  ways  and 
means  or  solutions  that  may  at  least 
be  helpful  in  altering  to  some  extent 
the  trend.” 

Referring  to  the  figures  on  a  large 


cliart  which  he  had  prepared,  the 
si)eaker  ^Munted  out  the  following 
significant  facts  with  res|M‘ct  to  e.x- 
pense  ratios  in  1937  compared  with 
1920: 

“Advertising  .sliows  over  73%  in¬ 
crease.  Supplies  nearly  110%. 
Service  Purchased  almost  «S0%;. 

“Unclassified  is  the  only  ex])ense 
that  was  lower  in  rate  due  uf)  doubt 
to  expenses  being  better  distributed 
in  1937  than  1920. 

“Traveling  went  up  nearly  52%. 
Communication  shows  a  big  jump  of 
nearly  132%. 

“Bad  debts,  while  the  percentage 
in  1937  still  l(M)ks  knv  in  relation  to 
sales  were  three  times  as  high  as 
1920. 

“Professional  Services  show  the 
largest  increa.se  of  375%.  Rentals 
show  a  large  increase  of  nearly  81%. 

“Taxes  a  big  increa.se  of  56.45% 
and  I  don’t  believe  here  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  tell  the  whole  story. 

Repairs  and  Insurance  increased, 
but  under  10%  in  each  instance. 
Depreciation  cost  increased  nearlv 
50%. 

On  the  grand  total  the  e.x])ense 
in  1920  was  26.07%  and  in  1937 — 
35.15%  in  relation  to  sales,  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  9.08%. 

“Think  of  it,  stores  .si)ent  $90,- 
800  more  i)er  million  (U)llars  of  sales 
in  1937  than  1920.  This  $90,800  fig¬ 
ure  epitomizes  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  margin  of  profit  over  a  period 
of  18  years.” 

Exhibiting  another  chart  Mr. 
.Scull  indicated  thirty-four  reasons 
accounting  for  the  increase  in  e.x- 
penses.  These  are  listed  below,  after 


which,  some  of  jhe  more  important 
reasons  are  discussed : 

“Causes  of  Increased  Expense  Rate 
in  Retail  Stores” 
Fundumental 

1.  Decrea.sed  price  of  commodities  sold. 

2.  lTecrea.se  in  sales  per  s(|uare  foot. 

3.  Increased  cost  of  Plant  facilities. 

4.  Increased  velocity  of  fashion  changes. 

5.  Increa.se  in  competition  due  to  Chains. 

6.  Decline  in  rate  of  population  increase. 

7.  Trend  of  population  to  outlying  areas. 

8.  Increase  in  Trading  area. 

9.  Greater  competition  for  Consumer’s 
dollar. 

Consumer  Habit  Changes 

10.  Development  of  shopinng  habit. 

11.  Faster  personal  communication. 

12.  Greater  movement  of  people. 

Changes  in  Method  of  Doing  Business 

13.  .Assumption  of  manufacturer,  whole¬ 
saler  and  jobber  functions. 

14.  Increase  in  proportion  of  charge  and 
time  payment  business. 

15.  Increase  in  lines  carried  within  de¬ 
partments. 

16.  Increase  in  number  of  Departments 
carried. 

17.  .\dding  of  high  exj^nse  rate  depart¬ 
ments. 

18.  Increase  in  Leased  departments. 

19.  Increase  in  store  services. 

20.  Expansion  in  organization. 

Probable  Permanent  Increases 

21.  Increase  in  Ta.xes. 

22.  Increase  in  advertising  cost. 

23.  Increase  in  communication  cost. 

24.  Increase  in  transjwrtation  cost. 

25.  Increase  in  supply  cost. 

26.  Increase  in  average  compensation 
paid. 

27.  Ke<luction  in  store  hours. 

28.  Reduction  in  employee  hours. 

29.  Increase  in  educational  personnel. 

30.  Increase  in  fashion  coordination  per¬ 
sonnel. 

31.  Increased  statistical  and  bookkeeping 
cost. 

32.  -Addition  of  testing  cost. 

33.  .Added  merchandise  description  costs. 

34.  -Addition  of  public  relations  person¬ 
nel.” 

Price  Drop.  Commenting  on  the 
first  reason  tlie  speaker  said : 

“The  first  reason.  Decreased 
Prices  of  Commodities  Sold,  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all.  Generally  speaking  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  used  in  commodities 
you  sell  over  your  counter  such  as 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  has 
steadily  trentled  tlownward  from 
1925  through  1932.  There  was  a 
rise,  probably  largely  forced  by 
economic  measures  from  1932 
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through  1936 — but  in  1937  the  trend 
again  turned  downward  and  in  1938 
we  did  not  see  an  encouraging  up¬ 
turn.  ...” 

“Furthermore,  concomitant  with 
these  declines  in  raw  materials 
there  took  place,  especially  during 
the  depression  a  tremendous  drive 
to  force  prices  down.  Retailers  are 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  this  pres¬ 
sure.  ...” 

“llecau.se  a  store  is  a  ])ersonalized 
rather  than  a  mechanized  operation 
it  is  axiomatic  the  more  units  to  l>e 
distributed  the  higher  the  dollar  of 
expenditure  that  must  he  made,  al¬ 
though  some  possibilities  exist  of 
lowering  the  cost  per  unit  by  effect¬ 
ing  economies  in  management  and 
o])eration.  I  venture  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  the  higher  expense  rate  in 
relation  to  sales  today  com])ared  with 
15  or  20  years  ago,  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  effected  by  retail 
stores  in  the  cost  per  unit  handled. 

99 

“The  opening  of  the  Pandora 
Chest  represented  by  lower  retail 
prices  released  a  myriad  of  evils  that 
attacked  retail  profits  and  through 
lower  average  sale  and  higher  ex¬ 
penditures  resulted  in  a  rise  in  the 
total  store  expense  rate.” 

Space.  “The  .second  cause  is  the 
decrease  in  sales  per  square  foot. 
This  factor,  in  my  judgment,  largely 
determines  the  rate  of  profit  on 
jiractically  all  lines  of  merchandise 
retailed  by  stores.  The  higher  the 
sales  in  relation  to  space,  the  more 
assurance  you  have  of  a  net  ])rofit. 
There  are  fundamental  reasons  why 
this  is  true.  Sales  per  square  foot 
declined  primarily  because  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  average  sale  and  the 
increase  in  the  space  used  for  display. 
If  you  would  like  to  satisfy  yourself 
on  this  point  it  is  suggested  that  you 
compare  the  sales  per  square  foot  for 
your  old  piece  goods  departments  in 
their  hey-day  of  volume  with  that  of 
your  present  Ready-to-Wear  depart¬ 
ments.  When  sales  per  square  foot 
declines  in  any  department  you  will 
find  an  increase  in  your  expense  rate, 
consequently,  lower  sales  per  square 
foot  represents  an  important  reason 
for  the  higher  total  expense.” 

Then  as  for  another  reason,  this 
was  said : 

Fashion  Velocity.  “It  is  difficult 
to  measure  the  probable  effect  of 
the  ‘Increased  Velocity  of  Fashion 


Changes’  for  the  reason  so  many 
functions  in  stores  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  it.  It  has  brought  about  a 
complete  revolution  in  methods  of 
merchandising.  It  is  responsible  for 
greater  diversity  of  items  within  de¬ 
partments,  for  the  development  of 
hand  to  mouth  buying,  for  many 
more  tri])s  to  tbe  market,  in  part  for 
tbe  cost  of  New  York  buying  ser¬ 
vices,  for  style  counsel,  for  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  coordinating  mer¬ 
chandise  between  departments  and 
many  other  factors  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  increased  velocity  of 
style  changes  in  practically  every  line 
of  merchandise  has  not  only  made  for 
quicker  ob.solescence  of  items  but  has 
developed  the  necessity  for  budget¬ 
ing  and  caused  a  large  jiart  of  the 
increase  in  the  merchandise,  buying 
and  promotion  functions.” 

“Shopping”  Huhit.  “Tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  and  variation 
of  items,  greater  velocity  in  fasbion 
changes,  improvements  in  store  at- 
mo.s])here,  addition  of  services  and 
conveniences  offered  customers, 
large  quantity  of  advertising  and  im- 
l)rovement  in  appearance  as  well  as 
jntlling  power,  and  the  policy  of  forc¬ 
ing  sales  through  attractive  price 
offerings  have  all  contributed  to  and 
fostered  the  develo])ment  of  the 
shopping  habit. 

“Merchants  in  their  eternal  strug¬ 
gle  for  more  and  more  volume  in  the 
face  of  declining  prices  have  taught 
customers  through  high  pressure 
promotion  of  all  kinds  to  become 
lookers  instead  of  buyers.  Your 
salespeople  have  to  wait  upon  ap¬ 
proximately  two  lookers  today  to 
make  a  sale  in  many  instances  half 
as  much  in  dollars  as  in  the  good  old 
days  of  big  profits. 

“Confronted  with  this  condition  if 
merchants  had  not  made  substantial 
improvements  in  efficiency  of  opera- 

J  -  -  -  ^ 

Mr.  Scull’s  address,  sum¬ 
marized  here,  was  delivered 
before  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  which  dis¬ 
cussed  “Broader  Problems  of 
Retailing,”  The  other  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  were  concerned  with 
proposals  for  new  store  or¬ 
ganization  plans,  and  will  be 
found  starting  on  page  21. 


tion  that  reduced  the  cost  per  trans¬ 
action  it  seems  to  me  expense  rates 
would  be  much  higher  than  they  are 
today.” 

Buying  Cost.  Undoubtedly  as  Mr. 
Sicull  ]X)inted  out,  “there  was  a  time 
when  retail  stores  purchased  a  major 
proportion  of  all  their  requirements 
from  their  local  or  nearby  whole¬ 
saler  or  jobl)er  or  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  traveling  representative  who 
came  to  the  city  and  di.splaycd  his 
wares  at  the  hotel.  This  was  low  cost 
buying. 

“Rapid  growth  of  ready-to-wear 
demand  where  style  changes  are 
most  im|X)rtant,  centralization  of 
markets  in  large  cities  especially 
New  York,  more  rapid  turnover, 
hand  to  mouth  buying  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  obtain  merchandise  at  lowest 
possible  i)rices  have  led  to  uncon- 
.scious  assumption  by  tbe  retailer  of 
e.xpenses  formerly  borne  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 

“This  action  not  only  represented 
a  fundamental  change  in  method  of 
doing  business  but  accounts  for  the 
over  50%  increase  in  traveling  ex¬ 
pense  and  in  a  large  jiart  for  the 
375%  increase  in  professional  ser¬ 
vice.  A  further  intangible  but  never¬ 
theless  large  loss  is  time  buyers  have 
to  spend  in  the  markets  and  conse¬ 
quently  leave  their  departments  with¬ 
out  direction  and  leader.ship.  Inci¬ 
dentally.  this  cause  has  also  resulted 
in  a  multiplication  of  resources. 
More  expense.” 

In  summing  up.  Mr.  Scull  re¬ 
marked  : 

“The  whole  i)roblem  of  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  mounting  costs  of 
doing  business  if  thrown  into  a  re¬ 
search  laboratory  manned  by  com¬ 
petent  personnel  may  yield  some  as¬ 
tounding,  unexpected  and  profitable 
results  as  have  many  laboratory 
studies  in  the  past. 

“We  do  not  know  of  one  single 
attempt  to  analyze  in  detail  in  a  broad 
study  covering  both  inter  and  intra¬ 
industry  the  problems  involved  in 
this  continual  zooming  of  expense. 

“Unless  we  are  willing  to  face  an 
outlook  for  the  future  of  every  in¬ 
creasing  expense  rate  and  will  agree¬ 
ably  reorient  our  business  philosophy 
to  this  condition  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  willing  to  take  some  action 
to  find  out  exactly  where  we  are. 
how  and  why  we  got  there,  and  // 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  about 
it.” 
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the  four  inijxirtant  tools  which 
can  I)e  used  in  the  control  of 
expenses,  the  i)ercentage  of  expense 
to  sales  remains  tcxlay.  as  it  did 
many  years  ago,  the  chief  tool  of  the 
ex])ense  controller,  said  Carl  X. 
Sclunalz,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research  of  Har¬ 
vard’s  School  of  Business  at  a  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  session.  The 
other  devices  are  "unit  cost”  which 
is  used  largely  in  the  control  of  non¬ 
selling  exjienses;  the  "index  of  phy¬ 
sical  ixTformance"  and  the  "cost  i)er 
transaction”. 

"Tools"  Coinparetl.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  “jjercentage  of  expense 
to  sales"  figure  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  both  elements  (expense  and 
sales )  are  expressed  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  In  times  of  price 
change,  both  elements  may  change ; 
not,  however,  at  the  same  rate. 
Hence  for  a  period  of  years  in 
which  there  have  been  general  price 
changes,  the  figures  of  e.xpense  ])er- 
centage  of  .sales  will  not  he  com¬ 
parable.  “Two  other  ty|)es  of  tool, 
the  unit  cost  and  the  cost  per  trans¬ 
action,  avoid  some  of  these  short- 
c(»mings  Ixcause.  in  j)reparing  them, 
dollars  and  cents  information  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  the  dividend.  The 
IKTcentage  of  sales  is  subject  to  two 
sets  of  price  changes.  perha])s  work¬ 
ing  simultaneously;  hut  unit  cost 
figures  and  costs  per  transaction 
can  Ik*  influenced  by  price  changes 
affecting  one  factor  only,  the  divi¬ 
dend.  Thus,  for  certain  ]nirposes. 
unit  cost  data  and  costs  jier  trans¬ 
action  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
jiercentages  of  expense  to  sales.  The 
fourth  type  of  tool,  the  index  of 
physical  iierformance.  is  not  at  all 
subject  to  price  influence  because 
no  figures  on  dollars  and  cents  costs 
are  employed  in  its  ciimputation.” 

“.  .  .  When  prices  and  sales  are 
rising,  it  clearly  is  in  the  interest 
of  economical  management  to  con¬ 
trol  expense  largely  through  unit 
cost  figures.  Under  .such  conditions, 
the  rising  sales  base  encourages  one 
to  liermit  dollar  expense  to  rise,  for 
constant  percentage  costs  reflect  ris¬ 
ing  dollar  costs.  For  instance,  from 
1922  to  1929,  when  the  dollar  sales 
of  most  stores  were  increasing,  ex- 
jKinse  |)er  transaction  and  jier  unit 
of  goods  handled  increased  more 


rapidly  than  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  volume  and  prices  are 
falling,  one  may  want  to  follow  jx*r- 
centage  costs  more  clo.sely  than  unit 
costs  in  order  to  exert  the  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  on  dollar  costs.  In 
deep  depression,  however,  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  cause  one  to  reduce  dollar 
costs  unduly.  Hence,  the  safest  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  watch  lioth  percentage 
costs  and  unit  costs. 

"Again,  in  any  jx'riod  of  chang¬ 
ing  prices,  regardless  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  change,  statistics  expressed 
solely  in  physical  terms,  such  as  the 
output  per  employee,  or  |ier  em¬ 
ployee  day,  are  much  less  likely  to 
mislead  one,  and  hence  are  much 
more  reliable  than  are  statistics 
ba.sed  wholly  or  partly  on  dollar 
data.” 

It  is  extremely  important  there¬ 
fore  that  a  controller  remember  not 
to  rely  on  one  .set  of  tools  only.  He 
should  avail  himself  of  several. 

During  the  past  twenty  years, 
through  go(Kl  times  and  bad  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  expense  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  followed  an  upward 
trend.  Mr.  .Schmalz  jxiinted  out. 
“.Among  the  causes  of  this  long  up¬ 
ward  drift  in  dejiartment  store  costs 
are  three  which  do  not  reflect  at  all 
on  store  e.xecutives  or  their  control 
devices.  They  are:  some  transfer¬ 
ence  of  distriliution  functions  from 
jircxlucers  and  middlemen  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores ;  increased  customer  ser¬ 
vices  reflecting  either  consumer  de¬ 
mand  or  new  inventions;  increased 
cost  of  performing  traditional  de¬ 
partment  store  functions  owing  to 
economic  or  social  changes.  .  .  .” 

The  attempt  to  control  store  ex¬ 
penses  by  the  relatively  new  means 
of  collecting  and  analyzing  transac¬ 
tion  costs  has  met  with  several  real 
difficulties.  “The  jxrcentages  of  ex- 
{)ense  to  sales  appears  to  vary  less 
from  store  to  store  than  the  average 
sale  so  that  the  jxrcentage  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  sales  is  a  more  stable  figure 
to  use  in  setting  inter-store  stand¬ 
ards  than  are  figures  expressed  in 
cents  jier  transaction.  As  a  result, 
we  have  wondered  whether  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  px‘r  transaction  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  is  a  useful  control  fig¬ 
ure  unless  the  stores  covered  by  the 
average  are  similar  as  regards  lx)th 
lines  and  quality  of  merchandise  car¬ 


ried  and  jiromotional  methods. 

“In  addition  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  decide  whether,  in  com- 
jmting  the  cost  per  transaction  and 
the  average  sale^  we  should  u.se  the 
numixr  of  transactions  representing 
net  sales,  gross  sales,  or  gross  sales 
jilus  returns  and  credits.  There  are 
distinct  advantages  in  using  each  of 
these  transaction  figures  in  comput¬ 
ing  costs  to  lx*  used  for  certain  pur- 
jxises.  The  cost  jxr  gross  sales  trans¬ 
action  measures  pretty  accurately 
the  effectiveness  of  selling  effort 
while  for  certain  office  and  delivery 
oiK*rations  one  wants  a  cost  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  exjxnditure  by 
the  total  of  gross  sales  tran.sactions 
and  returns  and  credits.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  to  measure  margin  per 
transaction  one  probably  needs  to 
u.se  net  sales  transactions  rather 
than  any  variety  of  gross  sales 
transactitms.  However,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  one  of  the  three 
transaction  figures  could  lx*  used 
satisfactorily  for  all  purposes.” 

Department  .stores  must  give  their 
control  machinery  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling  involving,  among  other 
things,  means  by  which  the  number 
and  cost  of  statistical  reports  may 
lx  reduced.  Mr.  Schmalz  further 
recommended  that  a  committee  of 
experienced  executives  must  be  ap- 
jxjinted  for  this  task  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  should  work 
“under  the  auspices”  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  work  of  this  committee 
.should  include  the  determination  of 
expense  control  problems  of  stores 
and  departments  under  changing  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  conditions ;  a 
study  of  the  worth  of  the  expense 
control  machinery  in  use  and  inven¬ 
tion  of  new  machinery  to  meet  the 
shortcomings  of  the  old ;  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  meeting  each  con¬ 
trol  need  and  real  justifications  for 
those  costs;  the  combination  of  the 
new  and  old  machinery  and  various 
statistical  devices  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  whole  which  “would  provide 
appropriate  safeguards  against  the 
major  expense  dangers  with  which 
department  stores  are  faced  and  yet 
to  accomplish  these  results  at  a  cost 
in  dollars  and  in  executive  time 
which  is  reasonable”.  This  commit¬ 
tee  would  finally  “present  its  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  form  of  a  manual 
recommending  procedures  for  stores 
of  different  sizes”. 
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TAXATION  AND  CORPORATE  POLICIES 


TS  it  more  advantageous  to  operate 
as  a  ])artnership  or  a  corjwration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  taxes?  If 
the  latter  what  changes  in  capital 
structure  might  l)e  made  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  corporation?  These 
and  other  questions  were  discussed 
under  the  general  heading  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  Corjwrate  Policies  by  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Staul)  of  Lyhrand  Ross  Bros, 
it  Montgomery,  New  York  City. 

“Taxes,”  said  Mr.  Staub,  “are  an 
important  item  in  the  budgets  of 
business  concerns,  and  adequate  op¬ 
erating  plans  of  any  large  enterprise 
may  require  an  intimate  and  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  dozens  of  exist¬ 
ing  state  and  federal  taxes,  as  well 
as  of  those  projected  by  legislatures 
and  likely  to  he  imposed  in  the  near 
future.” 

In  di.scussing  the  tax  burden,  Mr. 
Staub  pointed  out  that  “last  year, 
about  41  percent  of  all  the  federal 
revenue  was  represented  by  income 
taxes  collected  from  cor|X)rations 
and  individuals.  There  was,  from 
1932  to  1937,  a  constant  increase  in 
the  tax  burden  and  many  inequities 
were  introduced  into  the  law.  Some 
of  these  were  introduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the 
government  revenues  during  the  de¬ 
pression  ;  others  api^ear  to  have  as 
their  jnirpose  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  ‘soak  the  rich,’  to  stop  iqi  ‘loop¬ 
holes’  or  to  bring  about  changes  in 
business  procedures.” 

Continuing  Mr.  Staub  commented 
on  the  added  burdens  and  ine(|uities 
in  the  federal  tax  laws,  as  follows : 

“Surtax  rates  on  individuals  were 
increased  from  20  percent  to  75  per¬ 
cent  in  the  highest  brackets.  The 
right  to  carry  over  business  losses 
and  apply  them  against  income  of 
subsequent  years  was  eliminated. 
The  gift  tax  was  reenacted.  The 
capital  stock  tax  and  excess-profits 
tax  were  enacted.  Consolidated  re¬ 
turns  were  eliminated.  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  tax-free  reorganization  was 
made  narrower.  The  favorable  treat¬ 
ment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  (at 
the  12^/2  percent  rate)  was  eliminat¬ 
ed,  and  the  deduction  allowed  for 
capital  net  losses  was  limited  to 
$2,000.  Graduated  rate  in  one  form 
or  another  were  applied  to  corpora¬ 
tions.  Intercorporate  dividends  were 
subjected  to  taxation.  Dividends 
received  by  individuals  were  made 


subject  to  tbe  normal  tax.  Through 
changes  in  the  administrative  policy, 
it  was  made  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  an  adequate  deduction  for  de- 
jireciation.  Losses  on  transactions 
(even  though  bona  fide)  between 
members  of  a  family  and  lietween 
certain  other  related  taxpayers  were 
disallowed,  and  in  similar  cases  un- 
jiaid  accrued  interest  was  made  no 
longer  deductible.  The  undistributed 
profits  tax  was  enacted  and  applied 
at  bigh  rates  for  two  years. 

“W'ben  the  1938  revenue  bill  was 
pending,  business  men  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  themselves  heard. 
Against  the  will  of  the  President, 
two  of  the  hardships  of  prior  laws 
were  mitigated.  The  favorable  treat¬ 
ment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  of 
individuals  was  restored,  at  least 
with  re.s])ect  to  losses  on  capital  as¬ 
sets  beld  for  more  than  18  months. 
Net  long-term  capital  gains  are  now 
.separately  taxable  at  maximum  rates 
of  15  or  20  percent  and  net  long¬ 
term  capital  losses  may  be  used  to 
reduce  the  tax  at  the  same  maximum 
rates.  Insofar  as  corporations  are 
concerned,  the  limitation  on  the  de¬ 
duction  of  capital  net  losses  was  re¬ 
tained  at  $2000,  but  depreciable 
property  used  in  business  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  definition  of  capital 
assets,  tuid  losses  on  such  property 
are  now  deductible  in  full.  The  un¬ 
distributed  profits  tax  which,  to 
some  .sounded  so  good  in  theory, 
but  which  in  practice  was  found  to 
be  a  deterrent  to  the  expansion  of 
business,  was  minimized  and  now 
applies  to  undistributed  net  income 
at  the  moderate  rate  of  21-4  percent. 
These  two  major  changes  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  created  a  better  feeling 
among  business  men  and  investors, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has 
not  yet  gone  nearly  far  enough  in 
eliminating  the  inequities  which  have 
been  injected  into  the  income  tax 
law,  i)articularly  in  the  past  five 
years”. 

That  there  are  needless  conqdexi- 
ties  in  the  federal  tax  laws  is  usual¬ 
ly  ’recognized  by  business  men  and 
ta.x  advisers.  Mr.  Staub  mentioned 
a  number  of  these  complexities. 

But  federal  taxes  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  all  of  the  ta.x  burden,  Mr.  Staub 
observed,  citing  “a  plague”  of  new 
state  and  local  taxes. 

“Most  of  these  started  as  emer¬ 


gency  taxes,  but  the  legislatures  and 
city  councils  are  still  busy,  extend¬ 
ing  tbe  life  of  existing  levies  and  in¬ 
venting  new  ones. 

“Because  of  failure  to  deal  realis¬ 
tically  with  the  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  real  estate  taxes  are  more  bur¬ 
densome  tban  ever  before.  They  are 
all  out  of  proportion  to  rents,  the  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  productive  value  of 
real  estate,  and  at  the  high  level  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  boom  period  are 
also  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
come  (»f  the  community.  Trying  to 
shift  the  burden  by  means  of  some 
other  form  of  tax  is  futile;  real  es¬ 
tate  taxes  come  hack  to  the  same  or 
higher  levels,  leaving  the  people 
saddled  with  l)oth  taxes  and  worse 
off  than  before.”  Mr.  Staub  said. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  definite  re- 
lationsbip  between  the  tax  burden 
and  tbe  cost  of  government.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  phase  of  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem,  i\Ir.  Staub's  remarks  included 
the  following  statement: 

“The  e.xpenditures  of  our  Federal 
Government  are  now  11  or  12  times 
as  large  as  they  were  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  19-10  federal  bud¬ 
get  of  $9  billion  calls  for  expendi¬ 
tures  three  times  as  large  as  those 
made  in  1928,  and  almost  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1932, 
about  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  e.x- 
pressed  so  much  concern  during  his 
first  campaign  for  the  i)residency. 
The  federal  debt,  now  limited  by  law 
to  $45  billion,  is  a])proaching  $40 
billion  and  is  expected  tt)  amount  to 
at  least  $44  billion  by  June,  1940. 
Even  at  the  phenomenally  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  now  prevailing,  the  interest 
(jn  the  public  debt  is  estimated  for 
1940  at  slightly  over  $1  billion,  the 
third  largest  item  on  the  federal  bud¬ 
get.  It  is  e.xceeded  only  by  the  re¬ 
lief  and  the  national  defense  items. 
For  the  eight  years  of  the  R(K)sevelt 
administration,  the  last  two  years 
Ixiing  estimated  by  the  fiscal  year 
1939  and  19-K)  federal  budgets,  tbe 
federal  deficit  will  average  more  tban 
$3  billion  per  year. 

“Our  national  income  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  $60  billion  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  bases  his  1940  budget  on  a 
projected  $80  billion  or  more  of  in¬ 
come.  The  national  income  has 
never  quite  touched  $80  billion,  and 
it  came  near  that  figure  only  in  the 
inllated  year  1929. 

“A  real  increase  of  one-third  in 
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our  national  income  would  mean 
either  a  tremendous  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  which  is  not  in  sight,  or  in- 
tlation  in  the  f(»rm  of  radically  high¬ 
er  prices.  In  the  latter  event,  it 
seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  ten- 
denev  for  government  expenditures 
to  increase  i)roiH)rtionately. 

“Those  who  advocate  such  hud- 
geting  are  indulging  in  the  worst 
kind  of  wishful  thinking,  and  must 
attempt  to  justify  it  by  citing  the 
theory  of  spending  for  prosperity. 

"What,  then,  should  be  the  policy 
of  corporate  management  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  taxation?  If  there  are  any 
business  men  who  are  .satisfied  with 
the  national  budgets  for  1939  and 
1940,  who  do  not  find  present  and 
prosjxTtive  levels  of  taxation  too 
high,  and  who  are  not  alarmed  that 
our  total  national  debt,  federal,  state 


CPh?.\KIXG  on  the  subject,  “The 
^  .Vdministration's  Tax  Program 
— Incentive  Tax”  at  a  Controllers’ 
Congress  session  of  the  convention, 
devoted  to  social  security  and  Fed¬ 
eral  taxation,  Frank  L.  Weil,  of 
Weil,  (iotshal  &  Manges,  counsel. 
New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  in  part :  "The  first  half 
of  the  title  of  this  address  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare.  It  presumes  that 
the  .Administration  has  announced  a 
tax  program.  This  is  not  a  fact.  .  .  . 
There  is  much  talk  about  eliminating 
the  excess  profits  tax,  but  all  agree 
that  no  tax  reductions  may  be  ex- 
ixcted,  that  higher  not  lower  taxes 
should  be  looked  for.  There  is  some 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Message  to  Congress  of  Janu¬ 
ary  4th.  .  .  .  Neither  in  that  message 
nor  in  his  budget  message  of  Janu¬ 
ary  5tb  was  he  specific  as  to  a  tax 
program.  .  .  .  His  only  definite  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  that  taxes  on 
gasoline,  oils,  and  the  like  should  be 
re-enacted. 

“Taxation  is  a  dry  and  deadly 
subject,  entirely  lacking  in  sex  ap¬ 
peal,  but  the  mysterious  *it’  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  its  connection  with 
taxes.  Unfortunately  ‘it’  represents 
in  this  instance  merely  ‘  incentive 
taxation.’  It  is  proposed  that  an  in¬ 
centive  tax  be  substituted  for  the 
undistributed  profits  tax — but  I  can- 


and  hx'al  combined,  is  ])robabU’  well 
over  billion,  and  going  up  every 
year,  they  will  no  doubt  adopt  the 
lK)licy  of  getting  along  as  best 
they  can  under  i)resent  conditions. 
Others,  who  Ixdieve  as  I  do,  that 
excessive  government  six*nding  and 
its  natural  result,  excessive  and  in- 
eciuitable  taxation,  may  lead  us  to 
eventual  di.saster,  will  want  to  do 
.something  about  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  politicians  are  going  to  re¬ 
duce  expenditures  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  by  them¬ 
selves,  can  influence  the  ix)liticians 
very  much.  In  the  last  analysis,  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  and  taxes  will  be 
reduced  only  when  the  voters  de¬ 
mand  their  reduction  and  e.xjjress 
their  demands  repeatedly  at  the 
IMills.’’ 


not  see  any  difference  between  the 
two.  Senator  X'andenberg  advocates 
incentive  taxation  for  the  jmrpose 
of  encouraging  profit-sharing  by 
employers  with  employees.  .  .  . 

"Incentive  taxation  is  not  new. 
The  Federal  State  Tax  has  long 
granted  a  credit  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  federal  tax.  in  order  to  induce 
the  states  to  adopt  inheritance  taxes. 

.  .  .  Like  the  undistributed  profits 
tax.  our  Social  Security  laws  are  in¬ 
centive  taxation  in  that  they  tax  pay¬ 
roll  for  Unemployment  Insurance 
but  allow  a  credit  of  90  i)ercent  if 
similar  taxes  are  paid  under  state 
laws,  which  the  states  are  thus  en¬ 
couraged  to  enact.  .  .  .  Social  Se¬ 
curity  laws  should  not  be  confused 
with  revenue  laws  nor  should  incen¬ 
tive  taxation  Ik?  confused  with  merit¬ 
rating  provisions  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  laws. 

Constitutional?  ".As  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  incentive  taxes,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  passed 
upon  like  subjects  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  In  the  decision  invalidating 
.A. A. .A.  the  Court  indicated  its  atti¬ 
tude,  that  Congress  may  act  through 
incentive  taxation.  .  .  .  For  those  of 
you  who  are  interested,  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  a  small  book,  ‘Incentive 
Taxation’,  published  in  1936  after 
15  years  of  .study  of  the  subject  by 


its  author,  Claretice  \V.  Hazelett  of 
the  Hazelett  Metals  Co..  Green¬ 
wich.  Conn.  Mr.  Hazelett’s  i)ro- 
gram  is  reminiscent  of  Henry 
George’s  ‘Progress  and  Poverty’, 
l)ublished  in  1879,  advocating  the 
single  tax.  Hazelett’s  plan,  incentive 
taxation  of  money,  land,  factories 
etc.  is  but  the  single  tax  infinitely 
broadened. 

“In  recent  years  we  have  heard 
much  of  a  .so-called  strike  of  capi¬ 
tal.  How  much  of  the  comidaint  is 
ba.sed  on  tax  policies  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Doubtless,  though,  the 
.Administration's  tax  program  has 
had  a  di.scouraging  effect  upon  busi¬ 
ness.  .A  recent  survey  by  the  Tax 
Research  Institute  of  .America  at  the 
request  of  the  .Senate  Committee 
showed  that  82 percent  of  firms 
(juestioned  would  expand — expan¬ 
sion  that  would  cause  increase  of 
employment  for  74  {percent  of  those 
firms — if  tax  laws  provided  credit 
for  expansion.  .  .  .  But  not  all  firms 
would  expand  at  the  same  rate. 
Those  least  in  need  of  expansion 
would  be  unnecessarily  iienalized, 
while  those  that  have  done  their 
best  to  keep  up  production  would  be 
l)enalized  most.  .  .  .  Pure  taxation 
should  Ik?  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue.  Incentive  taxation  seeks  to 
influence  business  by  penalities  and 
rewards.  As  pure  economic  theory 
it  is  certainly  unsound. 

What  to  Do?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tax  revision  is  needed.  Great 
difficulty  exists  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  confusing  variety  of  Federal, 
.State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes. 
The  expense  of  record-keeping  and 
making  ta.x  returns  is  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Representatives  sub¬ 
stantial  companies  have  estimated 
for  me  their  tax  costs  and  have 
placed  the  national  cost  of  keeping 
records  and  making  returns  at  from 
100  million  to  a  billion  dollars. 

“Nuisance  taxes  should  l)e  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  whole  tax  structure 
should  be  simplified.  Tax-payers 
have  lK?en  unable  to  obtain  enlight¬ 
enment  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  so  interpreted 
tax  laws  at  their  own  peril.  If  they 
or  their  attorneys  guessed  wrong, 
they  were  iK?nalized.  Now  it  is  pro- 
IK)sed  that  this  situation  l)e  cor¬ 
rected,  an  enormous  advance  to¬ 
wards  simplification.  ...  I  was  re¬ 
cently  advised  by  a  taxpayer  that 
his  statement  of  taxable  wages,  made 
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to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
showed  a  total  of  $7,  952,  513.08  and 
that  the  I.  R.  S.  advised  him  that  it 
found  the  total  to  be  $7,952,573.22, 
a  discrepancy  of  $60.14.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  requested  to  make 
a  new  return  giving  in  greatest  de¬ 
tail  an  explanation  of  that  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  $60  on  his  8-million-dollar 
payroll.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  should  he 
simplification  of  administration  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“In  approaching  simplification, 
the  fir.st  essential  is  determination 


of  what  the  basic  ])hilosophy  of  the 
taxes  shall  l)e.  I  hapiien  to  belong 
to  the  purist  school  that  believes  in 
taxation  for  revenue  only,  addressed 
to  the  power  to  pay,  in  the  form  of 
income  taxes,  gift  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes.  If  incentive  taxation  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  should  be  sparingly.  4'he 
effort  to  obtain  should  l)e  made  di¬ 
rectly  rather  than  indirectly,  .\meri- 
can  business  needs  governmental 
encfmragement.  The  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  can  come  from  sim])li- 
fication  of  the  tax  structure.” 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BULLETIN  NO.  48 


I  ^HE  convention  sessions  con- 

ducted  by  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  and  concerned  with  Social 
Security  and  Federal  Taxation  were 
presided  over  by  T.  C.  Sperry, 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  The  fir.st  speaker  was  Harry 
C.  Cretz,  assistant  comptroller, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York.  His  subject 
was  “The  Simplification  of  Benefit 
Structure  Provisions  in  State  Un- 
enqjloyment  Comi>ensation  Acts.” 
The  ne.xt  speaker.  Hugo  Kuechen- 
mei.ster,  controller.  Ed.  Schuster 
Co..  Milwaukee,  and  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Merit  Rating  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Stabilization.  ])resented  a 
paper  entitled  “Merit  or  Experience 
Rating  Under  Unemidoyment  Com- 
l)ensation  Laws”.  Both  of  those  ad¬ 
dresses  are  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
40- page  booklet  sent  out  to  NRDGA 
members  on  February  6th.  That 
booklet  bears  the  title  “Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation”  and  is  Social 
Security  Bulletin  No.  47,  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 

Following  Mr.  Kuechenmeister, 
Frank  B.  Cliffe,  assistant  comp¬ 
troller,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  read  his  ".\nalysis  of 
Plans  to  Extend  Old  .\ge  Security”. 
A  condensation  of  that  study,  rq)- 
resenting  Social  Security  Bulletin 
No.  48  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
follows  immediately. 

Analysis  of  Old  Age  Security  Plan 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  was  appointed  nearly  two 
years  ago,  by  a  Senate  Committee 
and  the  Social  Security  Board,  to 
study  certain  suggested  changes  in 


Title  II  and  VHI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  provide  old  age 
benefits  based  on  wages  and  taxing 
employers  and  emi)loyees.  I'lie  main 
problems  were ; 

I.  Benefits  under  Title  II  would, 
for  many  years,  be  less  than  the  pace 
set  by  the  old  age  assistance  pay¬ 
ments  currently  being  made  by 
states,  with  federal  assistance.  1 1. 
Dependents  would  find  themselves 
without  income  upon  the  death  of 
the  breadwinners.  HI.  Large  groups 
of  emjdoyed  per.sons  were  excluded 
from  coverage.  1\’.  Employees  (and 
employers)  have  been  paying  taxes 
under  this  law  for  two  years  and 
have  seen  no  benefits  except  in  the 
rare  cases  of  tho.se  who  have  reached 
age  65  or  died  and  then  the  pay¬ 
ments  have  appeared  siiiall  although 
actually  3)4  times  the  amount  of 
employee’s  contribution. 

The  .Advisory  Council  has  recom¬ 
mended  changes  under  24  lieadings. 
of  which  I  can  deal  this  morning 
only  with  those  which  apjiear  most 
important  to  this  group  of  employ¬ 
ers. 

( 1 )  The  Council  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  when  both  husband  and 
wife  are  over  65,  amount  jiayable  be 
50%  more  than  amount  calculated 
from  husband’s  earnings.  This  is 
really  a  temi)orary  lil)eralization, 
because  many  women  reaching  age 
65  will  have  had  a  record  t)f  em¬ 
ployment  which  entitles  them  to 
more  in  their  own  right  than  50% 
of  their  husband’s  credit.  So  30  to 
40  years  from  now  this  50(4  allow¬ 
ance  for  an  aged  couple  will  cost 
very  little. 

(2)  The  original  act  provided  a 
death  benefit  approximating  em¬ 


ployee’s  tax  payments  plus  interest. 
This  payment  won’t  .suffice  for  the 
widow  who  is  under  65,  and  has  no 
dej)endent  children,  and  should  work 
until  65.  However,  where  there  are 
children,  a  widow’s  allowance  plus 
allowatice  for  children  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Since  dependent  oriihans’ 
father  probably  died  young,  their  al¬ 
lowance  to  be  based  upon  the  father's 
avcra(jc  wage  rather  than  upon  his 
total  wage. 

Widow  of  worker  who  dies  l)e- 
fore  reaching  65  may  receive  l)ene- 
fits  based  upon  amount  to 

which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
as  annunity  if  be  had  lived  and  she 
may  also  receive  annuity  based  upon 
wages  whicli  she  earns  after  his 
death.  Partially  offsetting  this  in¬ 
crease  in  benefits,  benefit  is  to  lx* 
limited  to  not  more  than  '4  of  a 
year’s  wage  or  $200. 

(3)  Increased  coverage  proiKised 
by  including  wages  of  persons  who 
continue  to  work  after  65,  adding 
seamen,  employees  of  natitmal  banks, 
members  of  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem.  employees  of  non-profit  religi¬ 
ous  and  charitable  institutions. 
Original  legislation  omitted  those  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  service. 
The  Council  now  recommends  these 
employees  be  included,  if  ixjssible. 
by  January  1,  1940.  I'lie  Council 
points  out  desirability  of  including 
in  the  jdan  .self  emi)Ioyed  ])ersons 
and  governmental  employees.  l)ut 
considers  that  action  should  be  i)ost- 
lK)ned  until  l)etter  ways  devised  for 
determining  pay  and  collecting  taxes 
from  self-employed. 

(4)  .Since  passage  of  original  .Act. 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of 
proixised  old  age  re.serve.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this 
has  a  detlationary  effect  while  it  is 
being  accumulated,  and  that  it  would 
never  be  required  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  jilan.  Council  proposes  to 
lessen  the  amount  to  be  accumulated 
by  increasing  the  benefits  in  the 
earlier  years  and  by  keeping  down 
the  tax  rate  Iielow  6%  now  sched¬ 
uled.  unless  the  time  comes  when 
benefit  disbursements  are  so  large 
that  they  cannot  be  met  from  a  lower 
tax  rate.  The  projxisal :  gijvernment 
contributions  made  directly  to  fund 
in  place  of  payments  of  interest 
which  it  was  originally  contemplated 
would  finance  about  )4  of  total  cost. 
Further,  to  hold  down  reserve  and 
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meet  criticisms  of  those  who  have 
paid  all  taxes  to  date  and  received 
no  benefits,  Council  recommends 
monthly  payments  of  old  age  bene¬ 
fits  starting  January  1.  1940  instead 
«(f  January  1,  1942.  Council  recom¬ 
mends  all  tax  collections  under  pro¬ 
gram,  less  costs  of  administration, 
should  go  directly  into  trust  fund 


session  concerned  with  So- 
^  cial  Security  and  Federal  Taxa¬ 
tion.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress,  presented  as 
s])eaker  on  the  subject  “Looking 
.\head  to  Health  and  Disability 
Legislation"  (1.  Powell  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  an  executive  of  the 
iMpiitahle  Life  .Assurance  Company. 
iK'gan  his  address  by  suggesting  that 
no  subject  has  had  such  wide  imh- 
licity  or  has  aroused  such  contro¬ 
versial  discussion  as  has  health  in¬ 
surance.  Hecause  much  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  had  its  birth  in  Federal 
agencies,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  surprised 
that  the  President  in  his  usual  re]K»rt 
on  the  state  of  the  nation  makes  no 
reference  to  the  (piestion  other  than ; 
"For  the  medically  needy  we  must 
])rovide  lx*tter  care.” 

"  riie  first  e.xhaustive  study  of 
public  health."  Air.  Powell  con¬ 
tinued.  “was  the  .American  Medical 
-As.sociation  report  jmblished  in 
1932.  The  Social  Security  .Act,  for 
various  reasons,  did  not  include  i)ro- 
visions  for  a  general  system  of 
health  insurance.  However  the  .Act 
assigns  to  the  Social  Security  Hoard 
the  duty  of  studying  the  problem 
and  making  recommendations. 
Aloreover,  subsequent  to  jKissage  of 
the  .Act,  the  President  created  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Co¬ 
ordinate  Health  and  Welfare  .Activi¬ 
ties.  which  made  recommendations 
at  the  National  Health  Conference 
held  in  Washington.  July  1938. 

Air.  Hamilton,  reviewing  briefly 
the  need  for  the  e.xtensitm  of  public 
health  .services  as  outlined  in  the 
committee’s  report,  quoted  startling 
data.  For  e.xamples:  cost  of  illness 
and  premature  death  in  this  country 
amounts  annually  tt)  about  10  billion 
dollars.  F2ach  year  -40,000  young 
adults  die  of  tulxrculosis ;  health 
siqiervision  of  workers  in  certain 
occupations  and  adeejuate  medical 
care  would  reduce  these  deaths  by 


instead  of  going  into  general  reve¬ 
nues  of  nation  to  be  followed  by  in¬ 
dependent  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  provided  under  the  jiresent 
.Act.  Notwithstanding  considerable 
jiressure.  Council  accepts  the  sched¬ 
ule  increasing  tax  rates  January  1, 
1940  to  l/^%  on  employers  and 
employees. 


.^0  percent.  .Alxmt  .'iOO.OOO  new 
patients  infected  with  syphilis  seek 
treatment  each  year;  only  10  jxr- 
cent  of  all  syiihilis  patients  have  re¬ 
ceived  adequate  treatment.  Similar¬ 
ly  ])neumonia,  cancer,  dialxtes 
ne])hritis.  heart  disease  can  be  sub- 
statitially  reduced  or  even  eliminated 
by  i)roi)er  facilities  and  procedures 
in  incipient  phases  of  these  diseases. 

Discussing  the  need  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare  services.  Air. 
Hamilton  said:  “The  increasing 
proportion  of  i)erso!is  in  the  older 
age  groups  has  been  accomi)anied  by 
a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Conservation  of  maternal  atul 
child  life  is  therefore  especially  im- 
])erative  if  we  are  to  maintain  in  the 
future  the  proportion  of  jxrsons  in 
the  i)roductive  ages  necessary  to  an 
economically  progre.ssive  nation." 
The  s])eaker  went  on  to  say  that 
each  year  a  birth  occurs  in  the 
households  of  2  million  .American 
families.  Alorc  than  75.000  infants 
are  .stilllxjrn.  In  the  first  month  of 
life  69.000  infants  die. 

In  1936  about  250.000  wtnnen  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  care  at  delivery;  15,000  of 
these  were  delivered  by  neighlxjrs 
or  relatives,  223,000  by  midwives 
who  were  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
trained  and  ignorant.  Physicians, 
after  careful  evaluation  of  causes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deaths  of  mothers, 
report  that  frean  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  maternal  deaths  are  pre¬ 
ventable.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  death  rate  of  infants  in  the  first 
month  of  life  can  be  cut  in  half. 

Disabling  illness  in  the  relief 
ixjpulation,  as  shown  by  a  Public 
Service  Health  .study  of  750,000 
families  in  84  urban  centers,  occur¬ 
red  at  a  rate  47  percent  higher  for 
acute  illness,  and  87  percent  higher 
for  chronic  illness,  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rates  for  families  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $3000  and  over.  .  .  .  Today 


the  United  States  has  about  1,100,- 
000  l)eds  in  general,  sixcial,  mental, 
and  tulxrculosis  lu)spitals.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  minimum  profession  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  care,  alxmt  400,000 
additicjiial  beds  will  lx*  needed  by 
the  end  of  the  ne.xt  decade.  It  is  a 
cause  of  grave  concern,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  states,  that  the  jxxir  of  our 
large  cities  have  sickness  and  mor¬ 
tality  rates  as  high  texlay  as  were 
the  gross  rates  of  50  years  ago. 

Disability  lii.suraiice.  Air.  Hamilton 
pnx'eeded  then  to  discuss  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee’s  report  relat¬ 
ing  to  wage  l(jss  insurance  for  the 
self-sup]X)rting  part  of  the  jMqaila- 
tion.  The  need  for  food  and  shelter, 
they  .state,  can  be  budgeted  by  the 
individual  family ;  sickness  costs 
can  be  budgeted  only  by  a  large 
gremp.  .Some  arrangement  must  lx- 
evolved  whereby  in  each  year  the 
majority  who  recpiire  little  or  no 
medical  care  will  hell)  pay  the  bills 
of  the  minority  who  hapix-n  to  need 
such  care.  The  costs  of  services  fur¬ 
nished  by  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
hospitals  and  laboratories  must,  they 
claim,  lx*  brought  within  the  means 
of  the  public.  Fach  day,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reports,  there  are  4  million 
lx*rsons  disabled  by  illness  and  every 
year  70  million  sick  ix*r.sons  lose  one 
billion  dollars  from  work.  'I'he  ixjpu¬ 
lation.  as  it  is,  spends  annually  for 
medical  care  4J4  ixrcent  of  its  in¬ 
come,  or  $2,-400,000,000. 

.As  to  the  need  for  health  .services. 
Air.  Hamilton  is  in  agreement  with 
the  Committee.  He  feels,  however, 
that  faint  and  inadeciuate  praise  are 
given  to  commercial  insurance,  mu¬ 
tual  Ixnefit  scx'ieties,  organized 
charity,  non-profit  hospitalization 
plans,  etc.  "Nothing  is  said  of  the 
wage  loss  insurance  in  substantial 
amount  provided  by  employee’s  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  societies,  lalxjr  unions 
and  group  health  insurance.  Fur¬ 
ther,  group  health  insurance  is  in 
its  infancy  and  it  is  only  surprising 
that  it  has  done  such  a  remarkable 
job  in  the  protection  of  workers.” 


OPENINGS  WANTED 

WAREHOUSE  AND  DELIVERY 
MAN.AtiER:  Thirteen  years’  experience 
in  all  phases  of  warehousing  and  delivery. 
Thirty-five  years  old,  married.  Resident 
of  New  A’ork  City,  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references  can  be 
checked  in  New  York  City.  B-4-39. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  INSURANCE 
DESCRIBED  TO  CONTROLLERS 


TWO  new  ways  to  inii)rove  tlie 
controller’s  performance  by  mak¬ 
ing  full  use  of  advances  recently 
achieved  in  insurance  were  discuss¬ 
ed  at  a  session  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Windstorm.  The  recent  hurricane 
in  New  England  has  made  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  there  and  elsewhere 
conscious  of  the  need  for  windstorm 
coverage,  according  to  Win.  J. 
Montgomery,  Vice-President  of 
Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Montgomery  went  into 
detail  regarding  the  los.ses  incurred 
during  the  hurricane  last  Fall,  com¬ 
paring  this  experience  with  other 
storm  losses  over  a  jjeriod  of  years. 

“Since  winds  in  the  United 
States’’,  said  Mr.  Montgomery, 
“are  more  violent  than  in  any  other 
country,  windstorm  insurance  has 
assumed  far  greater  importance  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world’’. 
Mr.  Montgomery  went  on  to  relate 
that  early  in  the  19th  century  mu¬ 
tual  insurance  comjianies  issued 
policies  covering  loss  hy  fire  and 
storm,  and  followed  this  with  direct 
tornado  insurance;  the  stock  com¬ 
panies  did  not  liegin  to  issue  such 
policies  until  1880;  and  it  was  not 
until  1905  that  the  first  uniform 
windstorm  policy  was  adojited. 
“This  policy’’,  said  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  “excluded  damage  hy  hail, 
snow.storms.  frost  or  cold  weather, 
loss  or  damage  to  buildings  (or  their 
contents)  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  unless  entirely  enclosed  and 
under  roof,  as  well  as  damage  occa¬ 
sioned  directly  or  indirectly  hy  or 
through  any  fire,  explosion,  tidal 
wave,  lightning,  high  water,  over¬ 
flow,  cloudburst  and  theft,  and  con- 
■sequential  loss  of  any  kind.’’ 

really  important  advance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  was 
made  with  the  adoption  of  the  Ex¬ 
tended  Coverage  Endorsement  hy  all 
fire  insurance  comjjanies.  This  En¬ 
dorsement  now  specifically  covers 
windstorm  and  hail,  direct  damage 
hy  riot,  explosion  from  any  cause, 
and  smoke  or  smudge  caused  hy  sta¬ 
tionary  heating  furnaces.  The  charge 
for  this  blanket  coverage  varies 
principally  according  to  the  wind¬ 
storm  hazard,  and  is  included,  usu¬ 
ally,  in  the  fire  insurance  rate  in 


])referred  risks  or  added  in  other 
ca.ses  to  the  basic  fire  rate. 

“.-Mthough  many  of  the  exclusions 
in  the  standard  windstorm  contract 
are  not  sustainable  when  windstorm 
is  the  major  cause  of  the  loss”,  said 
Mr.  Montgomery,  “the  courts  have 
([uite  uniformly  upheld  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  loss  hy  flood  under  the  wind¬ 
storm  contract.” 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Montgomery 
declared  that  the  New  hnigland 
hurricane  brings  forcibly  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  in  present  day 
methods  of  meeting  such  resi)()nsi- 
hilities,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  should  another  similar  catas¬ 
trophe  visit  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  constructive  thinking  caused  hy 
the  recent  storm  would  result  in  a 
better  distrihution  of  the  burden  of 
loss. 

U.  &  ().  Step  hy  step  improvements 
in  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  in 
department  stores  were  e.xplained  to 
the  delegates  assembled  at  the  re¬ 
cent  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  hy 
Warren  F.  Kimball,  President  of 
Kimball  &  Price.  New  York  City. 
According  to  Mr.  Kimball,  the  first 
.step  toward  improvement  was  taken 
in  1922  hy  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Insurance  Committee,  and  the  latest 
-Step  was  taken  in  January  of  this 
year  when  all  Rating  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  adopted  a 
simplified  form  called  gross  earn¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  “single  item”  form 
showing  gross  earnings,  less  charges 
and  expenses  which  do  m)t  neces¬ 
sarily  continue  during  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  business. 

Mr.  Kimball  ex])ressed  the  o])in- 
ion  that  no  merchant  can  afford  to 
go  without  Gross  Earnings  insur¬ 
ance.  He  stated  that  comj)lete  pro¬ 


tection  against  loss  of  earnings  can 
he  obtained  at  a  cost  of  from 
to  50%  of  the  cost  of  comiilete 
projK-'Cty  damage  insurance  on  the 
entire  plant,  equipment  and  stock. 

With  regard  to  the  work  sheet 
used  in  connection  with  the  new 
form,  Mr.  Kimball  .says,  “The  sim¬ 
plified  and  standard  computation 
sheet  discards  all  the  confusion  and 
uncertainties  of  past  methods  and 
utilizes  the  basis  principle  of  retail 
markup.  The  work  shert  records 
simplify  the  gross  earnings  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  (expressed  as  a  jK*r- 
centage  of  sales)  and  then  jiroduces 
an  estimate  of  gross  earnings  for 
the  current  year  hy  applying  the 
same  markup  percentage  against 
estimated  sales.” 

Mr.  Kimball  went  on  to  say  that 
the  new  form  is  written  on  a  coin¬ 
surance  basis  with  50%  of  full  gross 
earnings  estimated  a  year  ahead  as 
the  minimum.  He  explained  that  the 
rate  with  50%  coinsurance  is  80'(i 
of  the  80%  coinsurance  building 
rate,  and  that  alternatives  of  60%, 
70^1 .  and  80%  coinsurance  are  jjer- 
mitted  with  lower  rates  of  70%, 
65%  and  f)0%  respectively  of  the 
80%  coinsurance  building  rate. 

The  Agreed  Amount  Clause, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the 
Gross  Earnings  form,  according  to 
Mr.  Kimball,  accejJts  in  advance  the 
work  sheet  computation  as  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  coinsurance  clause  for  the 
yrar  ahead.  As  stated  hy  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball,  “Under  the  .Agreed  .\moimt  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  work  sheet  must  he 
filed  once  each  year  ( within  f)0  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year )  and 
adjustment  made  in  the  Agreed 
-Amount  Clause  and  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  carried.” 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Kimball  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ci])les  underlying  the  new  form  and 
.stres.sed  the  fact  that  in  making 
conqnitations  it  is  im])ortant  for  true 
sales  and  markup  figures  to  he  used. 


The  Controllers’  Congress  Report  on  the 

“1938  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
OPERATING  RESULTS” 
is  now  under  way 

Have  you  reeeived  your  set  of  the  reporting 
sehedules  reeently  mailed? 

If  not,  write  at  onee  to 
H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Controllers’  Congress 
May  We  Have  Your  Support! 
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SUPPLY  STANDARDS 

ini|x)rtant  phases  of 
store  organization  and  operation 
held  the  attention  of  a  large  group 
of  management  executives  at  the 
'I'liesday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Elmer 
French,  of  the  Boston  Store,  Chi- 
J  cago,  chairman  of  the  Association 

committees  on  supply  standardiza¬ 
tion,  described  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  supply  simplification 
program  and  stressed  the  expense 
reduction  possibilities  which  it 
would  make  available,  .'\lbert  C. 
.Schweizer  of  New  York  University, 
a  practising  advisor,  emphasized 
the  need  for  long-range  economy  in 
modernization,  and  Miss  B.  Eugenia 
5  Lies,  counsel  in  retailing,  projx)sed 

a  new  organization  set-up  which 
i  would  increase  the  importance  of 

the  store  management  function.  A 
re|K)rt  of  her  recommendations  will 
l)e  found  on  page  28.  C(»mments  on 
i  Miss  Lies’  plan  were  made  by 

I  Harold  W.  Carton,  B.  Altman  & 

!  Company,  N(trris  Brisco,  The 

;  Xamm  Store,  and  Howard  E. 

Lovett,  The  R.  H.  White  Company. 
Mark  Lansburgh  of  Lansburgh  & 
Bro..  W’ashington.  1).  C.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session. 

Expense  Reduction.  Commenting 
on  the  status  of  the  supply  standards 
program,  Mr.  French  stated  that 
preliminary  tabulation  of  the  (jiies- 
tionnaires  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  had  revealed  over  1,100 
different  sizes  of  bo.xes  in  use  in  37 
stores.  Pointing  out  the  cost  to 
.stores  of  this  lack  of  standardization, 
Mr.  French  jirophesied  that,  with 
I  the  establishment  of  standard  sizes 

and  specifications  for  supply  items, 
a  saving  of  from  12  to  25%  in  sup¬ 
ply  expense  might  be  anticipated. 
M  Following  the  completion  of  the 

(tabulation  by  the  Department  of 
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George  V.  Thompson  Elected 
Group  Chairman 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Store  .Man¬ 
agement  Group,  George  Thompson,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  of  the  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio  was  elected  to  succeed  Mark  Lansburgh  of  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  H.  E.  Ix>vett,  Store  Manager,  The  R.  H.  White 
Company,  Boston,  was  named  First  Vice-Chairman  and  S.  J. 
Fosdick,  Store  Manager,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  was  named 
Second  Vice-Chairman. 

The  following  were  electe«l  as  new  directors  of  the  Group, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Fosdick:  W.  W.  Ward, 
L.  S.  .\yre8  &  Company,  Indianapolis.  Ind..  Walter  Sondheim, 
Jr.,  Hoch.schild  Kohn  &  Co,,  Baltimore,  Md.,  C.  A.  Shinn,  The 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Col.,  and  W,  J.  Pilat, 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Commerce,  working  committees 
comix)sed  of  both  supply  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  will  .select  the 
new  standards  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  merchandise 
uses  of  each  item.  Mr.  French  re¬ 
ported  that  the  results  of  the  survey 
will  be  available  later  in  the  year, 
and  urged  retailers  generally  to  re¬ 
duce  their  operating  expense  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  recommendations  which 
will  be  made. 

MODERNIZATION 

How  to  get  the  most  for  each 
dollar  of  modernization  cost  was  the 
theme  of  Mr.  Schweizer’s  talk. 

Long-range  planning  is  the  best 
way  to  produce  ultimate  savings,  he 
Ixdieves,  and  short-sighted  efforts  to 
eflfect  immediate  economies  at  the 
expense  of  (luality  may  jirove  costly 
in  the  long  run.  F'ive  elements  to 
be  considered  in  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Schweizer  said,  are  the 
economy  of  durable  materials  and 
workmanship;  the  economy  of  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  upkeep  and  replace¬ 
ment  ;  the  economy  of  simplicity  ;  the 
closely  related  economy  of  function¬ 
al  or  working  decoration ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  economy  of  fundamentally 
good  design  which  does  not  lose 


effectiveness  and  require  early  re¬ 
vamping. 

Durable  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship,  he  pointed  out,  insure  adequate 
value  from  an  appearance  stand- 
l)oint.  The  test  of  maintenance  cost 
should  influence  the  selection  of 
material  from  the  many  new  prod¬ 
ucts  now  on  the  market.  Simplici¬ 
ty  of  design  calls  for  concentration 
on  items  which  have  a  definite  func¬ 
tion  in  providing  an  attractive  back¬ 
ground  for  merchandise,  and  when 
combined  with  functional  decoration 
of  supplementary  equipment,  results 
in  an  ideal  setting  for  the  display 
of  merchandise.  Color,  light,  and 
the  merchandise  itself  are  all  tools 
which  may  be  used  to  secure  the 
desired  effect,  Mr.  Schweizer  em¬ 
phasized. 

In  closing,  he  urged  that  retailers 
insist  upon  obtaining  lasting  style 
of  design  in  their  mo<lernization 
operations,  to  avoid  the  need  for 
frequent  redecoration.  “There  are 
passing  fashions  in  decoration  and 
there  is  fundamental  style  in  deco¬ 
ration,  as  in  clothes”,  he  said.  “It 
is  worth  insisting  upon  proper  styl¬ 
ing  if  you  are  not  to  be  faced  at 
short  intervals  with  the  problem  of 
costly  redecoration  or  being  out¬ 
moded.” 
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NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  COMPLAINTS 


INDICATIVE  of  a  new  approach 
■■■  to  the  old,  old  prohleni  of  com¬ 
plaints  is  the  adoption,  after  all 
these  years,  of  a  standard  method  of 
comparing  ex])erience  not  only  on 
“What  the  Customer  Said”  about 
her  purchase,  hut  “W  hat  the  Store 
Did”  to  adjust  the  complaint.  For¬ 
saking  the  all-too-frequent  attitude 
of  adjustment  managers  that  the 
elimination  of  unjustified  com¬ 
plaints  and  unreasonahle  claims 
offers  a  panacea  for  the  whole  jiroh- 
lem  of  adjustments,  a  small  grou]) 
of  stores  are  pioneering  in  an  hon¬ 
est  and  constructive  effort  to  find 
out  at  what  point  the  store  has  failed 
the  customer,  and  what  can  he  done 
about  it.  The  resulting  analysis  of 
100,000  customer  com])laints  was 
the  feature  of  a  session  of  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Walter  Sond¬ 
heim,  Jr.,  of  Hoch.schild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  was  chairman  of  the 
session. 

William  J.  Pilat,  assistant  director 
of  the  Re.search  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  pre.sented  data  gathered  in  a 
.survey  in  which  these  14  .stores 
were  participants:  Blooniingdale 
Brothers,  Gimlxd  Brothers,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  James  iSlcCreery  &  Co.  and 
the  Namm  Department  Store,  of 
New  York;  the  following  stores  in 
Pittsburgh:  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Frank 
&  Seder,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Store,  Joseph 
Horne  Com])any  and  Rosenhaum's ; 
The  Hub,  Baltimore,  Hahne  &  Co.. 
Newark,  and  the  Fdwaial  Malley 
Company,  New  Haven. 

*  *  * 

Utilizing  huge  graphs,  Mr.  Pilat 
reix)rted  that  department,  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise  stores  re¬ 
ceive  annually  52,000.000  complaints 
from  customers  and  that  the  adjust¬ 
ing  of  these  complaints  costs  the 
stores  a  total  of  $47,000,000. 

“These  99,882  customer  com¬ 
plaints  were  divided  into  types, 
based  on  what  the  customer  said 
and  how  freciuently  each  ty])e  oc¬ 
curred  in  relation  to  the  others  and 
the  total.  Broken  down,  they  ranged 
as  follows :  Non-deliveries,  46.8  per¬ 
cent:  claims  credits  or  refunds,  17.1 
l)ercent ;  i)oor  cpiality,  1 5.5  percent ; 
damage,  7  percent ;  wrong  merchan¬ 
dise,  4.6  percent ;  short  merchan¬ 
dise,  4.4  percent;  poor  service,  4.1 


percent.” 

Mr.  Pilat  estimated  that  only  half 
of  total  store  complaints  are  handled 
by  the  adjustment  dejiartment,  and 
that  the  real  fre(|uency  of  comj)laints 
is  roughly  3  ])er  cent  of  total  trans¬ 
actions. 

Referring  to  the  adjusting  action 
taken  on  coinjdaints,  the  analysis 
showed  that  delivery  of  the  wanted 
merchandise  is  made  in  29  per  cent 
of  all  cases;  a  credit,  refund,  or  a 
cancellation  occurs  once  out  of  every 
five  times,  or  in  20  ])er  cent  of  ad¬ 
justments;  a  new  i)romise  accounts 
for  9  per  cent;  duplication  of  the 
order,  7  per  cent ;  the  issuance  of 
an  exchange.  6  per  cent ;  an  allow¬ 
ance,  2  j)er  cent ;  correction  of  wrong 
addresses.  2  per  cent ;  and  “no  ad¬ 
justment  made”  in  only  1  i)er  cent 
of  all  cases.  The  remaining  24  per 
cent  of  adjustments  are  at  iwesent 
listed  as  “Miscellaneous”. 

Mr.  Ifilat  concluded  his  rei)ort 
with  an  analysis  of  direct  costs  of 
customer  complaints,  classified  un¬ 
der  7  different  headings.  “Add 
them  all  together",  he  said,  “prop¬ 
erly  extended  by  their  fre(|uency. 
and  yon  have  an  average  of  roughly 
W  cents  for  each  adjustment.”  'I'liis, 
he  asserted,  would  bring  the  total 
cost  of  all  complaints  U])  to  $47.CXX).- 
000  annually. 

Stores  were  urged  to  abandon  the 
viewpoint  that  the  “chronic  abuser" 
of  privileges  is  the  root  of  all  ad¬ 
justment  evils  and  instead  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  building  uj)  knowledge 
on  the  extent  and  cost  of  strained 
customer  relations  by  partici])ating 
in  this  standardization  program. 

Gustave  F.  Perin,  adjustment 
manager  of  De  Pinna's,  e.xpressed 
disapproval  of  the  projiosal  to 
transfer  the  adjustment  bureau  from 
the  domain  of  the  store  manager  to 
that  of  the  sales  promotion  manager. 

He  thinks  the  .sales  promotion 
manager  temi^eramentally  unsuited 
to  supervise  adjustment  activities 
sympathetically,  for  his  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  nature,  whereas  adjust¬ 
ments  demand  that  a  man  he  of  a 
judicious  turn  of  mind. 

Mr.  Perin  believes  that  an  over¬ 
liberal  adjustment  policy  leads  to  a 
waste  of  money  which  could  more 
profitably  be  used  for  advertising  or 
for  better  service.  As  a  step  to¬ 
wards  restricting  the  abuses  of  a 
certain  class  of  customers,  the 


Metropolitan  Retail  .Store  .\dju.st- 
ors  .Association  of  New  York,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  New  York  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau,  will  maintain  in  the  latter's 
files  a  record  of  all  unwarranted 
claims  or  returns.  This  file  will  be 
available  to  all  members  in  the 
Metroi)olitan  area.  Mr.  Perin  said, 
and  is  e.xpected  to  be  of  ])ractical 
assistance  to  the  adju.stment  mana¬ 
ger  confronted  by  a  doubtful  claim. 

Publicity  Viewpoint.  Disclaiming 
all  designs  on  the  adjustment  mana¬ 
ger’s  job.  F.  .\.  Weston,  inihlicity 
director  of  The  Rosenbaum  Com¬ 
pany.  Pittsburgh,  defended  the  sales 
promotion  man's  ability  to  view  ad¬ 
justments — and  i)articularly  tho.se 
arising  from  a  break-down  in  store 
service — as  a  barometer  c»f  public 
opinion.  With  harrowing  detail, 
Mr.  Weston  de.scrihed  at  length  the 
stei)-hy-.step  iweparation  of  the  imb- 
licity  man  for  a  big  sale,  his  en- 
thusia.stic  efforts  to  d(»  all  that  he 
can  to  put  it  over,  and  the  let-down 
he  e.xperiences  when  he  discovers 
that  half  of  the  goods  have  come 
back  because  of  wrong  marking, 
sizing,  order-filling,  or  other  service 
errors. 

The  sales  i)romotion  man.  Mr. 
WT'ston  added,  can  indulge  in  only 
ordinary  flights  of  fancy  in  writing 
alM)ut  anything  e.xcept  the  store’s 
“well-known  service. “  but  at  that 
point  he  puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
holds  his  nose  with  his  left  hand, 
and  gets  a  chill  as  he  writes. 

Mr.  Weston  asserted  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  as  a  penalty  for  careless 
operation  and  poor  service,  many 
stores  eventually  learn  that  their 
customers  have  weighed  them  in  the 
balance  and  found  that  various 
smaller  .shops  are  more  deiK*ndahle. 
Other  deplorable  re.sults  of  jioor  ser¬ 
vice  are  the  lowering  of  em])loyee 
morale  and  a  lessening  of  the  work¬ 
er's  respect  for  the  .store’s  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Weston,  in  short,  thor¬ 
oughly  agreed  with  Mr.  Pilat  on  the 
importance  of  customer  complaints 
as  a  yardstick  t)f  .stt)re  service. 

Information.  Please!  Chairman 
Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  Store  Man¬ 
ager  of  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.. 
Baltimore,  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  a  management  group  of  si.x 
store  executives,  each  of  whom 
answered  direct  questions  regarding 
various  aspects  of  the  adjustment 
problem.  That  group  included  Lewis 
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c;  Morris.  adjust.ueiU  nKUUis;cr.  photv 
lames  McCutclieon  &  New  >nai 

York,  and  president  of  Metrop.)h-  uatcl 
,an  Retail  St..re  Adjnstors  Assoca-  ela¬ 
tion:  Rnss  11.  Kenninii.  Bureau  o I  bulk 
\diustineuts.  R.  H-  Maey  &  In..  ni  t 
New  York:  R.  k'-  Hunt,  adjnstiuent  take 
manager.  Kautinann  Departtnent  A 
Stores.  Bittsluirkh:  W-  H-  Johnson,  pl^t 
adiustnient  tnanai?er.  James  Me-  difh' 
C'reerv  &  Co..  New  York.  ^1*^: 

iMist,  there  was  the  unanunous  nik'- 
decision  that  the  word  “adjustment  kec] 
carries  an  undesirahle  connotation  live 
;ind  that  some  such  phrase  as  I’uhlk  1>  ai 
Relations  Department  is  preferable  (hsl 
to  Bureau  of  Adjustment.  Anions  eha 
volunteers  from  the  audience  wa.  (Un 
(ieorse  Boor  of  R.  H.  Wlnte  Co.. 
Boston,  who  observed  :  “  1  entative 

title  for  our  store’s  adjustmeut  hit-  cu 
real!  is  Department  of  .Service.” 

Mr.  Johnson  of  McCreerys  re- 
iM.rted  that  several  years  ago  certain  n' 
New  York  stores  agreed  to  accept  >c 
no  returns  of  piece  goods  unless  the  re 
customer  consented  to  a  i.s  percent 
,,cnalization.  .\s  a  result  piece  goods  ra 
returns  in  those  stores  have  shrnnk  tli 
to  decidedlv  minor  proiM.rtions.  Mr.  t< 
lohnson  believes  that  if  the  adjust-  b 
nient  .situation  is  intelligently  pub-  P 
licized  through  the  media  of  radio,  a 
newspapers,  women's  clubs,  etc.  cus-  ' 
tomers  will  co-operate  with  stores  s 
in  the  correction  of  adjustment 

abuses.  • 

I'he  (luestiou.  “Does  the  dissatis-  J 
fled  customer  who  threatens  to  t 
cease  trading  with  a  store  usualh  ^ 
adhere  to  the  resolve?”,  was  an¬ 
swered.  “If  a  woman,  no.  H  a  man. 
yes."  (From  Bittshurgh  came  the 
i>c*ssimistic  postscript.  woman 

that  angrily  bids  a  store  good-bye 
fcirever  soon  finds  that  service  at 
coinjieting  stores  is  no  less  unsatis¬ 
factory  !”) 

I'o  the  (piestion,  “What  do  you 
do  about  wrong  merchandise  com¬ 
plaints?"  answer  came  from  Mr. 
Reuning  of  Macy’s:  “Such  com¬ 
plaints  fall  into  two  categories,  tor 
half  of  them  are  the  result  of  inis- 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  and  the  balance  are  due  to 
packing  errors,  which  of  course  in¬ 
clude  pre-packed  merchandise.  We 
break  down  all  complaints,  analyz¬ 
ing  them  from  many  standpoints, 
i  The  customer’s  purchase  may  have 

;  l»een  made  iu  iierson.  by  mail,  or  b\ 

1  phone.  Mail  causes  more  errors 

than  a  jiersonal  imrchase,  and 


phoned  purchases  are  worse  than 
mail  orders.  We  are  hawk-hke  m 
watching  the  various  complaint 
classifications  and  whenever  one 
bulges  bevond  the  ratio  anticipated 
iu  the  light  of  past  experience  we 
take  action.” 

As  to  reduction  of  damage  com¬ 
plaints.  Mr.  Reuning  testified:  “Most 
difficult  to  determine  resiKmsihihty. 
Mayk*  it’s  a  matter  of  ixxir  pack¬ 
ing.'  MavlK-  it’s  rough  handling.  We 
keep  a  sdiarp  eye  ou  our  various  de¬ 
livery  territories.  If  damage  coin- 
lilaiiits  go  up  in  a  given  delivery 
district  the  presumption  is  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  given  rougher  han¬ 
dling  than  usual." 


Pro  Customer.  Im-oiu  a  Hearn  exe-  pai 
cutive  came  the  suggestion  that  the  sili 
complaint  deiiartment  Ik-  christened  coi 
“Better  Service  Bureau".  From  re« 
him.  and  from  various  other  mem-  sc; 
hers  of  the  audience,  came  comment  re 
refiecting  the  belief  tliat  abuses  fre-  sii 
quently  originate  with  the  stole 
rather  than  with  the  consumer  and 
that  a  department  which  is  devoted  >< 
to  adjustments  should  seek  to  help  Ir 
the  customer,  instead  of  trying  to  n 
put  the  complainant  ou  the  spot  in  a 
a  callous,  ill-advised  endeavor  to  ex-  n 
tricate  the  store  from  an  unpleasant  c 
situation  as  cheaply  as  jMissihle.  In-  s 
deed  one  of  the  guests  voiced  ohjec-  v 
tiou  to  the  tone  of  the  entire  ad¬ 
justment  session,  charging  that  t 
throughout  the  customer  had  been  ; 
regarded  as  a  culprit,  au  attitude 

thoroughly  unjustified . \ppar- 

ently  those  present  felt  that  the  criti- 
•  cism  was  a  bit  unwarranted. 

^  (_'ame  discussion  of  handling  spe 
cial  orders  in  such  fashion  as  to 
t  reduce  the  numher  of  nou-delivery 
.  complaints.  General  feeling  that  a 
store’s  special  orders  should  be  cen- 
ii  tralized.  with  a  system  of  files,  tick- 

1-  ler  and  customer  notification.  1  esti- 

r  monv  from  many  (piarters  indicating 
over-selling  is  a  very  common  cause 
,r  of  non-delivery  complaints.  Macy 
s-  statement  of  extraordinary  endeavor 
le  to  notify  customers  at  time  of  pur- 
to  chase  if  over-selling  makes  delayed 
n-  deliverv  probable;  in  addition. 
VT-  wrong  addresses  are  corrected  by 
•z-  using  phone  hook  and  similar  re¬ 
ts.  cords,  and  by  having  a  keen-eyed 
Lve  “geographical  exiiert”  on  the  job. 
l,v  'I'he  audience  evidenced  smiling 
„r's  approval  of  the  Hearn  suggestion 

ind  that  at  executive  meetings  the  ad¬ 


justment  manager  be  given  an  oj)- 
iHirtunitv  to  exhibit,  for  apjiraisal 
and  comment,  returned  merchandise 
which  he  considers  .>f  extraordi- 
narilv  inferior  (juality.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion.'  “W'hat  is  fhe  chief  cause  of 
iKKir-iptality  comjdaints?”,  this  Mc- 
Creerv  answer  was  accejited  with¬ 
out  comment :  “Customers,  because 
(.f  a  store’s  reputation,  have  come  to 
exjK-ct  sujK-r-service. 

To  the  (luestion.  “Does  your  ad¬ 
justment  dejiartment  hamlle  and 
control  comidaints  relating  to 
hills*"”  McCreery’s  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
l)lied:  ”Yes.  we  work  very  closely 
with  our  Credit  Department.” 

Numerous  witnesses  gave  testi- 
monv  which  showed  that  .stores  are 
painstaking  in  seeking  to  hx  resjKm- 
sihilitv  for  errors,  lunployees  are 
confronted  with  the  evidence,  and 
.  records  are  kept  and  frefiuently 
.  scanned.  In  the  largest  stores  error 
t  records  are  usually  kept  on  the  lloor 
superintendent  s  desk. 


Cooi>eratioii.  'Fhe  question.  ‘Can 
vou  give  definite  reason  for  your  1k- 
iief  that  it  pays  to  collate  adjust¬ 
ment  statistics?”  'I'his  brought  the 
an-swer:  “Yes.  Fasily.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Bittshurgh  adjustors  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  (me 
store  was  decidedly  out  of  hue  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  it  dit  no 
have  the  sort  of  control  over  re¬ 
turned  goods  such  as  the  ot  ter 
stores  exercised. 

Ouestion:  "What  yardstick  do 
vou  use  in  measuring  your  store  s 
complaiuts  against  those  of  other 
stores?”  .\nswer:  (by  Mr.  Hun 
„f  Kaufmann’s)  “.\t  first  we  had 
none.  We  had  no  common  lang¬ 
uage.  So  we  finally  develojH-d  one. 
and  thus  got  the  figures  Mr.^  I  hat 
has  presented  this  morning.  But  we 
.  need  the  co-operation  of  metre  stiires 
.  if  we  are  to  have  adeijuate  dehni- 
r  tions,  which  are  prereciuisites  for  m- 
•  telligent  discussion  of  adjustment 

:  fn,n,  Mr.  Pila.: 

-  “Fourteen  stores  participated  m  the 
d  survev  summarized  this  morning. 

1  and  1*4  additional  stores  have  agreed 
V  to  give  us  data  for  interpretation. 

-  But  we  want  400  stores  to  jom 
fnrci's  will.  us.  to  tell  us  luom hly 
what  the  customer  said  and  what 

-  the  store  did  alxmt  it!  Write  Mr. 
,n  Hicks  of  N.R.D.Ci.A.  if  ymr  store 
d-  will  jday  hall.” 
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Part  of  the  large  before-and-after  exhibit  illustrating  progress  in  wrapping  and 
packing.  At  left  an  artifirial-flower  park;  at  right  an  Easter  basket  park. 


A  DV’(^C.\TING  and  advancing  a 
planned  and  organized  approach 
to  the  solution  of  proltlems  affecting 
efficiency  and  costs  in  wra^^ping  and 
packing  operations,  G.  N.  Crosland 
of  the  Store  Operations  Division  of 
the  Retail  Research  Association  was 
first  speaker  at  the  Packing  Clinic 
Session,  of  which  Robert  Abell  of 
the  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  was 
chairman. 

Mr.  Crosland  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  individual  directing  research 
into  packing  problems  must  work 
clo.sely  with  department  heads  and 
sources  of  supply  to  achieve  sound 
results. 

Three  factors,  according  to  Mr. 
Crosland,  must  he  considered ;  1 — 
The  Method  of  deliveries  to  custom¬ 
ers,  which  in  turn  consi.sts  of  fa) 
owned  or  cooperative  deliveries ; 

(b)  freight,  express  and  parcel  post; 

(c)  take-withs  by  customers.  2 — 
The  method  of  2crappiu(f  and  foek- 
iug  merchandise  for  delivery  to  cus¬ 
tomers — whether  it  he  (a)  hags,  (h) 
cartons,  (c)  simplified  wrapi)ing 
(single  face  corrugated),  (d)  boxes, 
(e)  exjjosed  wra])i)ing.  3 — Kinds  of 
materials  used  in  the  urappinej  and 
paeking  of  merchandise.  The  next 
step  is  to  determine  which  methods 
under  No.  2  and  under  No.  3  are 
most  practical  and  economical  and 
will  adapt  themselves  most  favorably 
to  No.  1. 

He  then  suggested  this  method  of 
research  procedure:  1.  Have  a  se¬ 
ries  of  sample  packages  made  up  of 
each  type  of  merchandise  as  you 
now  pack  it,  to  give  you  a  repre¬ 
sentative  picture  of  your  store’s 


pre.sent  operation.  2.  Make  up  as 
many  alternative  methods  as  possible 
of  wrapping  the  mentioned  merchan¬ 
dise.  3.  On  each  different  ty])e  of 
package  figure  the  cost  of  wrai)pi!ig 
materials  used.  Figure  also  time  in 
minutes  for  lab(jr  needed  in  each 
method.  4.  Evaluate  each  possible 
method  of  wrapping  each  article  by 
considering  (a)  co.st  of  material; 
(b)  time  of  labor  in  wrapping;  (c) 
appearance  of  the  finished  product ; 

(d)  jirotection  to  the  merchandise. 

5.  Standardize  im  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  that  makes  a  good- 
looking  and  well  protected  package. 

6.  At  this  point  total  your  savings. 

When  all  three  elements  of  good 

l)ackaging  have  been  met — that  is, 
lower  material  cost,  economical 
labor,  acceptable  appearance — !Mr. 
Crosland  said,  there  is  still  another 
test  which  must  Ik?  ap])lied.  Does 
the  finished  paekage  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sufficiently  to  eoi’er  its  de¬ 


livery  to  the  eustomer's  home  in  a 
satisfactory  condition — ^tr — in  the 
jargon  of  the  deliverv  man — “Will 
it  ride?” 

Mr.  Cro.sland  cited  the  im])ortance 
of  standardization  in  supjdies  and 
stressed  that  savings  thus  made  jkis- 
sible  would  be  still  further  increased 
if  the  physical  set  up  for  the  wra])- 
]iing  and  packing  is  working  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  em])hasized.  lay¬ 
out.  e(iui])ment  and  proper  lighting. 

Finally,  Mr.  Cro.sland  .said,  "con¬ 
stant  supervision  to  keep  the  system 
o]x*rating  efficiently”  is  absolutely 
essential.  "Suixrvision  is  primarily 
the  right  kind  of  training  and  must 
apjdy  to  any  situation  where  the 
])roduction  of  a  wrapper  can  be  im¬ 
proved  uixm  by  training.  Constant 
checks  must  be  made  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  wrapper  and  effort  made 
to  determine  reasons  for  diminish¬ 
ing  production  with  the  view  toward 
correcting  such  reasons.” 


AN  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM 


A  symposium  directed  at  “Ex¬ 
posing  an  Effective  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Program,”  was  presented 
by  three  men  from  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  and  divided  into  three  topics : 
1.  Explanation;  2.  Technuiue;  3. 
Operation. 

The  Explanation.  E.  P.  Mcfjuire, 
General  Manager  of  McCreery’s  led 
off.  Early  last  Spring  this  store, 
finding  its  wrapping  and  packing 
operation  very  costly,  decided  to 
make  an  extensive  survey  covering 


material  used.  ec|uii)inent  and  labor 
cost.  The  result  of  this  survey  has 
been  the  adoption  and  inauguration 
of  a  program  which  according  to 
Mr.  McGuire,  has  substantially  re¬ 
duced  operating  exiK'iises  and  in¬ 
creased  the  efficiency  of  these  de¬ 
partments.  .Actively  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  survey  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  program,  were  the 
research  director,  the  delivery  and 
packing  suj»erintendent  and  the  sup- 
])ly  buyer. 
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Each  year  shows  an  increased  interest  in  “The  Wrapping 
and  Packing  Cdinic.”  This  year  the  fifth  clinic  sponsored  again 
hy  the  Store  Management,  Personnel  and  Delivery  Groups  pro- 
vide<l  a  well  attended  session  of  executives  to  listen  to  and 
discuss  prohleins  concerning  wrapping  and  packing  functions. 

Continued  as  a  feature  was  a  display  of  “the  old  and  new 
ways”  of  wrapping  specific  merchandise  items.  Exhibited  were 
samples  submitted  hy  member  stores  indicating  changes  in  jiro- 
cedure  in  packing  operation.  A  catalog  gave  detailed  intorma* 
tion  as  to  the  materials  and  packing  costs  of  the  new  method 
in  comparison  with  the  old. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  these  Clinics,  both  in  the  display 
and  discussions,  we  are  getting  out,  as  in  previous  years,  a  com¬ 
plete  proceedings  of  the  (dinic  in  report  form,  and  will  offer 
it  to  members  upon  request  at  publication  cost. 

Here  are  given  t>nly  the  highlights  of  the  formal  discussions 
presented  at  the  Clinic. 


l-HMU  the  hegiunitig  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  store  was  far  iK-hiiid 
some  of  the  local  comiietitors  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  cpiickest  and 
cheapest  way  of  bringing  their 
ojxrations  up  to  date  was  to  study 
sf»me  of  tlie  methods  used  hy  other 
stores. 

.\Ir.  McGuire  told  of  sho])j)ing 
over  two  hundred  items  and  finding 
very  little  standardization  in  wrap¬ 
ping  among  their  competitors.  No 
one  store,  in  their  o])inion  at  least, 
had  all  good  wraps. 

“While  our  .study  is  hv  no  means 
complete  as  yet,”  he  said,  "it  has 
already  resulted  in  significant  sav¬ 
ings.  .\t  the  jiresent  time  we  show 
a  decrease  over  la.st  year  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  per  transaction.  .\s  our 
program  comjjletes  itself,  I  am  sure 
there  are  further  savings  to  he  made. 

“It  is  ajjparent  to  me  that  a  W'ra])- 
ping  Inspection  Dei)artjueut  must  he 
conducting  a  constant  .study  and 
survey  if  it  is  to  effect  the  desired 
savings.  W’e  have  found  that  many 
of  the  wraps  which  we  adojrtixl  in 
the  heginning  have  heen  im])roved 
u])on  after  further  .study.” 

The  Technique.  In  detail  David 
Moser.  Research  .Assistant,  enumer¬ 
ated  the  various  ste])s  taken  in  the 
McCreery  ])rogram.  ( )ne  of  their 
first  efforts  W'as  toward  the  general 
use-analysis  of  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  materials  and  forms,  with  a  view 
to  comhination  and  simplification. 

rv])ical  acccmiplishments  from 
this  aualy.sis  at  AIcC'reery’s  were  the 
reduction  of  the  numher  of  gift 
])acks  used  from  72  to  One 
“fragile”  sticker  replaced  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  previously  stocked ;  a 
single  form  was  adopted  to  take  the 
])lace  of  the  old  “on  2”,  “on  3”  and 
"on  4"  stickers. 

The  improper  use  of  .supplies  hy 
the  wrai)|)ing  and  insi)ection  depart¬ 
ments  was  studied.  “Even  though 
the  wrapper  was  fully  instructed  in 
the  projK^r  use  of  materials,  waste 
might  tjften  re.sult  from  failure  to 
provide  a  steady  flow  of  the  needed 
supplies,”  according  to  Mr.  Moser. 
“W’e  would  not  think  of  expecting 
a  factory  worker  to  turn  out  a  high 
quality  product  in  an  economical 
manner  with  makeshift  materials, 
yet  strangely  enough,  many  wra])- 
l)ing  departments  fall  down  miser¬ 
ably  in  the  provision  of  a  continuous 
and  adequate  supply  of  materials  to 
their  workers”. 


The  adojnion  aud  establishing  of 
standard  wrapping  procedure  f(tr 
each  type  of  merchaudise  was  an¬ 
other  step  in  this  program.  .All  lines 
of  merchandise  carried  in  the  store 
were  hrttken  down  into  a])i)roxi- 
mately  125  classifications,  based  on 
wraj)  rc*<|uirements.  It  was  then  that 
the  store  shopjied  other  stores  to  ;is- 
certain  the  methods  and  supplies 
used  in  wrap])ing.  The  wra])s  were 
carefully  compared  with  the  stetre’s 
own  and  the  differences  noted.  In 
each  case  where  a  change  from  their 
own  current  wrap  was  recommend¬ 
ed.  the  e.xact  cost  of  the  new  jiro- 
po.sed  wrap  was  conqnited  and  re¬ 
corded  in  itemized  form  alongside 
the  cost  (jf  the  old  wrap,  'l  ime 
studies  were  made  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  to  get  the  approximate  labor 
time.  .Several  of  the  savings  in 
wrapping  materials  ran  as  high  as 
35  to  <')0  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moser  stressed  that  it  was 
essential  to  set  up  in  written  form 
specifications  for  every  major  classi¬ 
fication  of  merthanclise  in  the  .store. 
“If  we  depended  upon  oral  descrip¬ 
tion.”  said  Mr.  Moser,  “to  put 
into  effect  the  agreed  upon  changes, 
the  results  of  our  .study  would  soon 
l)e  wi])ed  away  hy  the  inaccuracies 
of  memory,  the  j)re.ss  of  more  imme¬ 
diate  considerations,  turnover  in  the 
working  force,  and  other  factors  of 
change.  Then,  too.  definite  written 
instructions  may  he  used  as  a  basis 
for  training  and  for  supervision  and 
contntl  of  the  wrapping  oi)eratic»n. 
It  is  our  j)lan  to  have  them  illus¬ 
trated.  mimeographed  and  made  in¬ 
to  looseleaf  wrapiK.*r'.s  manuals”. 


The  importauce  of  projK-r  wraji- 
ping  stations  and  fixtures  was  em¬ 
phasized.  riie  movements  of  the 
wrai)per  and  the  frequency  with 
which  individual  wrai)ping  materials 
are  rexpiired  slunild  he  carefully 
studied  with  ilie  view  of  so  arrang¬ 
ing  the  desk  that  non-es.sential  move¬ 
ments  will  he  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Moser  advocated  that  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  place  all 
regularly  needed  supplies  in  .such  a 
way  that  they  may  he  easily  reached 
by  the  wrapper  or  packer  from  his 
or  her  jxjsition  at  the  wrapping  desk. 

Another  important  consideration 
is  to  insure  a  smooth  and  steady 
flow  of  merchandise  from  the  selling 
lloors  to  the  packing  units.  'Po  in¬ 
sure  this  Mr.  Moser  recommended 
a  study  to  ascertain  the  e.xtent  to 
which  “send”  transactions  were 
made  at  various  areas  and  when  the 
flow  of  these  transactions  reached 
l)acking  units.  Cooi)eration  of  the 
section  managers,  buyers  and  mail 
and  telephone  order  bureaus  can  Ik.* 
enlisted  to  make  the  How  of  “send” 
transactions  steadier  and  provision 
made  to  adequately  take  care  of  jx-ak 
hours,  etc. 

Concerning  records  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  Air.  Aloser  said:  “We  an¬ 
alyzed  the  set-up  of  our  delivery  de- 
I)artment  with  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  unnecessary  records  and  dup¬ 
lication  of  work  and  of  devising 
methods  by  means  of  which  we 
might  do  the  necessary  work  more 
efficiently.  We  eliminated  some,  we 
revised  others,  and  as  a  result  we 
are  now  retpiesting  that  detail  week¬ 
ly  reiM)rts  he  prepared  and  submit- 
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ted.  (.)ne  reiK)it,  fur  example,  con¬ 
cerns  the  actual  items  involved  in 
delivery  damages,  in  t)rder  that  we 
may  projjerly  correct  anv  diflicidty 
which  might  he  encountered  with  a 
particular  merchandi.se  wrap”. 

In  his  store  they  are  making  a 
c<»ncerted  effort  to  get  hiiyers  to 
bring  in  as  many  of  their  merchan- 
di.se  items  as  possible  in  approved 
pre-i)acks. 

( )ne  of  the  .secrets  of  a  smooth 
running  department,  according  to 
Mr.  Moser,  is  t<)  preeisely  define  in 
writing  the  duties,  responsihililies 
and  authority  of  each  co-worker  in 
a  group.  Their  iilan  is  to  set  itp 
complete  .sjiecilications  for  each  job 
classification  in  the  wrapiiing  and 
inspection  dejiartment. 

Mr.  Moser  discussed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  training  and  supervision. 
“\\  rajiping  supervisors  are  likely  to 
feel  the  jiressure  of  getting  the  work 
out  to  the  e.xtent  that  they  lose  sight 
of  the  broader  imiilicalions  of  their 
jobs.  We  need  to  foster  a  whole¬ 
some  cost-consciousness  and  :i 
greater  regard  for  the  imiHirtance  of 
sustained  and  continuous  effort  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  methods 
and  techni(|ues.  fhe  wrajiiiing 
supervisor’s  real  pride  of  achieve- 
metu  should  come  from  reducing  his 
delivery  datnages  and  driving  down 
his  costs.” 

“Every  effort  will  he  made.”  Mr. 
Moser  said,  “to  foster  interdepart¬ 
mental  coo])eration  in  the  exercise 
of  the  wrajiping  and  delivery  func¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  economies  may 
often  he  made  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  buyer  in  providing  ad¬ 
vance  information  concerning  jiro- 
motion  items.  This  makes  jiossihle 
more  adequate  jilanning  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  additional  volume  by 
the  iiKspection  deiiarttnetit.  In  .some 
cases,  promotion  merchandise  may 
he  pre-])acked  in  the  store  before 
the  sale  opens”. 

fhe  following  jioints  constitute 
the  fratne  work  of  the  wrapiiing 
program  which  is  being  developed 
by  ^IcCreery  and  outlined  by  Mr. 
Moser.  It  is  given  here  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  will  watit  to  check  with 
their  own  methods  used  in  the 
wrajiping  and  packing  oiieration  : 

A — .\nalyze  forms  and  wrappin^j  ma¬ 
terials  with  a  view  to  improvement 
and  simplification. 

B — Analyze  use  of  supplies  and  draw 
up  regulations  to  minimize  waste. 


1 — Devise  systems  of  supplying  wrap- 
l>ing  units  to  insure  adc(iuate  sup¬ 
ply  of  materials,  thus  preventing 
waste  through  use  of  wrong 
sides,  etc. 

C — Provide  proper  arrangement  of  work 
space. 

1) — Provide  for  sm(»oth  and  rapid  How  of 
merchandise  to  selling  floor  wrapi)ing 
units  and  central  wrap. 

I"' — .\nalyzc  set-up  of  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  for  elimination  of  unnecessary 
operations  and  to  insure  provision  for 
proj)er  supervision  of  work. 

F — .-\nalyze  designs  of  wraps  and  packs. 

1 — Set  up  si)ecifications  which  will 
effect  savings  of  material  and 
laltor. 

G — Fnconrage  the  huyers  to  bring  in 
merchandise  in  suitable  jire-packs. 

M — Set  up  job  specifications  for  delivery 
department. 

1  — Define  authority  and  resi)onsibili- 
fy  of  delivery  employees  in  all  job 
classific.ations. 

1 — Provide  thorough  retraining  of  mer¬ 
chandise  checkers  and  all  delivery 
department  employees  on  job  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

1 — Fiua)urage  the  supervisors  in  the 
development  of  a  new  mental  at¬ 
titude  and  a  broader  view  toward 
their  job.  entailing  a  greater  cost- 
consciousness  and  a  greater  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  continuous  imjirovement 
in  the  wrapjiing  oi)eration. 

J — Set  ui)  contrtils  to  insure  adherence 
to  wrapping  and  job  standards. 

K — State  in  writing  the  general  dei>art- 
ment  policy  and  its  relationship  to 
other  deiiartments  of  the  store. 

I. — Conduct  cami)aign  for  interdepart¬ 
mental  cooiieration  in  the  exercise  of 
the  wrapping  and  delivery  function. 

1 — Economies  may  often  be  made 
through  cooperation  of  the  buyer 
in  providing  advance  inft)rmation 
concerning  i)romotion  ideas.  This 
makes  ])ossible  more  adc(|uate 
planning  for  handling  of  the  ad<li- 
tional  volume.  In  some  cases, 
promtition  merchandise  may  be 
pre-i>acked  in  tbe  store. 

M — Survey  firm's  policy  with  regard  to 
free  parcel  post  and  express  shii>ment. 

File  <)(M‘ration.  The*  .'ictual  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  outlined  iiroorani  would 
and  did  encounter  many  obstacles, 
d'o  Charles  .Sharfenherg.  McCreerv's 
Delivery  .Suiierintendent.  tell  the 
task  of  overcoming  them. 

I'he  first  of  these  problems  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  objections 
from  the  merchandise  movement  and 
adjustment  bureau.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  in  ado])ting  new  wra])s. 
they  would  break  down  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  McCreery  tradition  relative  to 
the  handling  of  merchandise.  'I'here 
was  ap])rehension  that  wra])s  might 


he  cheaiiened  in  aiUK-arance  with  re¬ 
sultant  nnfavorahle  customer  reac¬ 
tions.  Some  feared  that  a  change 
would  result  in  less  adeciuate  iirotec- 
tion  and  increased  delivery  damages. 

"To  these  objectors  we  jiointed 
out”,  said  Mr.  SharfenlKMg,  ''tl.iit 
every  effort  w;is  being  made  to 
effirt  stipply  savings  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  neat  appearance ;  .second,  that 
onr  shoppings  indicated  to  us  that 
other  jirogressive  stores  in  our  com¬ 
petitive  area  are  devoting  their 
thought  to  the  development  of  pack- 
.aging  which  will  get  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  their  customers  in  jK'rfect 
condition  with  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense. 

"  I'here  is  every  indication  that 
customers  do  not  in  most  cases  ex¬ 
pect  or  desire  the  more  expensive 
forms  of  p.ackaging  on  every  day 
transactions.  It  is  merely  laaiuired 
that  the  appearance  shall  Ik*  clean 
and  neat.  I'hird.  it  was  ])ointed  out 
that  one  of  our  jnimary  aims  in  the 
designing  of  new  wrai)s  had  been 
to  provide  i>ro])er  ])rotection  for  our 
merchandise.  Xo  attempt  is  being 
made  anywhere  along  the  line  tf> 
make  .savings  in  material  costs  at 
the  expense  of  needed  protection. 

( )ver-wrap])ing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  more  adecpiate  i)rotecti(jn”. 

'I'he  second  serious  objection  came 
from  within  the  ranks  of  the  wra])- 
ping  division  it.self.  from  ])ersons 
who  for  years  had  been  taught  the 
over-wraj)  and  who  were  doubtful 
of  the  protective  ((uality  of  the  wraps 
which  were  designed.  Mr.  Sharfen- 
herg  and  his  supervisors  gained  the 
cooperation  of  these  conscientious 
objectors  by  convincing  them  that  .*^0 
lotig  as  they  adhered  to  the  wra]) 
specifications  given  them,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  nnfavorahle  re¬ 
sults  would  he  assumed  by  the  man¬ 
agement. 

The  re-training  ])rogram  was  con¬ 
scientiously  iK'gun  and  followed 
through  and  gradually  the  desired 
results  became  effective. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  gen¬ 
eral  savings  was  the  installation  of 
cloth  zipi)er  hags  on  the  main  lloor 
where  previously  salesclerks  had  de¬ 
posited  their  ".send”  transactions  in 
regular  “take  with"  pajKjr  hags  for 
despatch  to  the  central  wrap.  This 
departure  precluded  the  use  of  the 
])aper  bags  which  in  many  instances 
were  discarded  after  their  first  use 
and  the  method  of  salvaging  them 
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ami  getting  them  liack  to  the  tlmir 
was  in  itself  a  costly  operation. 
When  these  paper  iKigs  were  not 
available  clerks  would  use  gift  boxes 
and  other  exi)ensive  containers  for 
transportation  of  “send"  transac¬ 
tions.  The  change  to  zipper  bags 
transactions  has  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  various  boxes 
and  “take  with"  hags.  I'lie  more 
extensive  use  of  salvaged  lK).\es,  car¬ 
tons  and  tissue  paper  whenever  fea¬ 
sible  is  another  means  of  accruing 
savings.  Here  too,  by  enlisting  the 
coojK-ration  of  buyers,  ll(X)r  super¬ 
intendents,  department  heads  and 
through  bulletin  po.sters  and  "mis¬ 
sionary  work",  as  Mr.  Sharfenberg 
j)Ut  it,  among  i)ortcrs  and  sales¬ 
people,  everyone  was  persuaded  to 
coopcTate  in  their  efforts  to  sal¬ 
vage  wra])i)ing  and  i)acking  mate¬ 
rial. 

•Mr.  Sharfenberg  six>ke  of  a  box 
similar  to  other  gift  boxes  which 
they  covered  with  kraft  ])aper  and 
u.sed  for  better  merchandise  other 
than  gift  wrajj.  It  was  one  of  the 
expensive  and  non-essential  niceties 
(»f  their  wrapping  opt*ration.  They 
have  now  substituted  their  regular 
stock  wrapi)ing  materials  for  these 
supertluous  Ikj.xcs  and  with  their 
elimination  have  saved  approximate¬ 
ly  one  thousand  dollars  this  past 
\ear. 

Personnel  and  other  factors  in 
this  i)rogram  have  not  lx‘en  over¬ 
looked.  Considerable  thought  has 
been  given  to  bringing  shifts  of 
wrappers  and  packers  in  at  hours 
which  will  affect  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  labor  savings  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  proper  coverage  of 
the  selling  lloors. 

.\s  an  example  ^Ir.  Sharfenberg 
cited  their  jwactice  of  bringing  con¬ 
tingent  wrappers  in  for  those  even¬ 
ings  that  the  store  was  f)pen.  Form¬ 
erly  18  or  20  contingents  were 
brought  in  at  no(jn  to  take  care  of 
this  late  ojxming.  By  bringing  in 
the  contingents  one  hour  later,  it 
l)recluded  the  necessity  of  providing 
supper  money  and  thus  a  saving  of 
slightly  under  $500  is  assured. 

The  new  wrap  sjxcifications  and 
other  changes  began  going  into 
effect  during  September.  “From 
the  beginning",  said  Mr.  Sharfen¬ 
berg,  "we  have  been  able  to  show 
savings  of  cold  cash.  By  November 
the  expense  sheet  showed  a  very 
substantial  saving  in  total  material 


Restaurant  Session 
Proceedings  Planned 

Separate  proceedings  will 
be  published  .<ihortly  by  the 
Store  Management  Group  to 
cover  the  all-day  se.-sion  ol' 
restaurant  executives  held  on 
Friday  during  the  (inven¬ 
tion.  The  results  of  a  trial 
tabulation  of  restaurant  op¬ 
erating  statistics  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  standard  form  were 
presented,  following  which 
Mr.  H.  I.  Kleinhaus.  speaking 
for  the  Controllers'  (ingress, 
discussed  the  controller's  re¬ 
action  to  the  suggested  stand¬ 
ard  form.  In  addition,  the 
meeting  took  up  such  operat¬ 
ing  problems  as  menu  mer- 
ebandising,  various  types  of 
equipment,  ice-cream  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  other  technical 
phases  of  the  restaurant 
operator's  job.  X  detailed 
record  of  the  entire  discus¬ 
sion  will  appear  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  session. 


costs  despite  the  fact  that  deliveries 
were  up  considerably  over  a  year 

ago” 

riie  store  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  place.  Here  again 
Mr.  Sharfenberg  admitted  that  the 
number  of  their  best  ideas  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  e.xperience  of 
other  stores. 

The  new  central  wrap  w'hich  will 
he  installed  shortly  is  the  m<jst  ex¬ 
tensive  example  of  this  renovation 
])rogram.  Said  Mr.  .Sharfenberg, 
"Utilizing  the  same  space  which  we 
now  occupy,  we  expect  to  gain  65% 
more  wrapi)ing  ]X)sitions.  The  place¬ 
ment  of  su])ijlies  and  of  w'orkers  will 
he  much  improved.  The  flow  of 
merchandise  both  to  and  from  the 
unit  will  be  considerably  facilitated 
by  means  of  conveyor  belts.  Under 
the  ])resent  .set-up.  both  sujjply  and 
removal  of  merchandise  must  be 
effected  by  inefficient  manual  meth¬ 
ods. 

A  battery  of  five  modern  packing 
desks  is  being  installed  in  the  china 
l)acking  unit — a  striking  contrast  to 
present  antiquated  equipment.  A 
few  of  the  important  features  of 
this  new  desk  are — 


1 —  It  utilizes  roll  corrugated  in  four 
sizes.  The  rolls  are  placed  in 
jKisition  from  the  hack  and  are 
fitted  up  through  slots  at  the 
wrapping  surface. 

2 —  There  are  jdates  provided  for 
two  sizes  of  quality  rolled  w'rap- 
ping  paper. 

.3 — -'Hiere  are  two  bins  for  stuffing 
both  of  which  are  accessible  to 
the  packer  without  removal  t)f 
any  merchandi.se  or  materials 
which  may  lx?  on  the  desk  top. 

4 —  The  ti.xture  is  so  arranged  that 
it  will  accommodate  sufficient 
quantities  of  ])acking  materials 
which  are  regularly  used  in  our 
china  and  glassware,  home  fur- 
ni.shings,  and  grocery  packing 
units  and  these  materials  are  so 
placed  that  they  can  all  he 
reached  by  the  packer  from  one 
position  at  the  desk. 

5 —  'The  fixture  or  desk  is  located  in 
the  packing  room  in  such  a  jxjsi- 
tion  that  unwrapped  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  supplied  from  bins 
adjacent  to  the  desk  on  one  side 
while  the  wTa])ped  packages  can 
be  placed  in  trucks  drawn  up  at 
the  opjx)site  side  of  the  desk. 

Can  Motion  Pictures  Be  Used 
Effectively?  The  answer  is  “yes”, 
according  to  .\.  Weiner,  of  the  In¬ 
spection  Division,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadeli)hia,  Pa.  after  showing  the 
“home  made"  motion  picture  di¬ 
rected,  acted  and  proflucted  by  co- 
w'orkers  of  his  store. 

The  picture  cm])hasizes  various 
.stages  in  the  wrapping  process  and 
follows  jwescribed  systems  and 
methods.  To  a  large  degree  the 
.showing  of  this  ])icture  has  elimi¬ 
nated  much  of  the  verbal  training 
and  practical  training  on  the  floor. 
It  also  .serves  at  various  times  as  a 
means  of  reviewing  with  all  wrap¬ 
pers  and  packers  the  methods  used. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  contents 
of  the  lecture  is  here  given: 

1 —  Inspector  prepares  for  day’s 
work.  Desks  are  designed  for 
both  right  and  left  handed  in- 
six?ctors. 

2 —  Inspectors  must  use  judgment 
in  selecting  proper  supplies.  An 
inexpensive  dress  is  inspected 
and  wrapjxid  in  cardboard  and 
bag.  Merchandise  is  inspected 
from  description  on  salescheck 
for  size,  color,  price,  quantity 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  ASPECTS  OF 
INSTALLMENT  SELUNG  STRESSED 


1V|INDFUL  of  the  evergrowing 
investment  of  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  assets  in  the  department 
and  specialty  store  field,  and  the 
virtual  avalanche  of  problems  this 
develojiment  entails,  primarily  along 
expense  and  control  lines,  the  Credit 
Management  Division  staged  two 
sessions  in  order  to  crystalize  as 
much  as  jwssihle  most  of  these 
problems  f(tr  the  guidance  of  retail 
credit  managers  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Since  the  rate  of  volume  growth 
continues  to  he  greatest  in  the  in¬ 
stallment  field,  one  complete  session 
was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  extension 
of  installment  credit.  C.  H.  Dicken 
of  the  Win.  Taylor  &  Son  Co.  was 
chairman  of  this  session.  The  other 
session  concerned  itself  with  jiroh- 
lems  that  loom  bigger  and  bigger  on 
the  credit  horizon,  namely  how  to 
bring  alMiut  more  effective  commu¬ 
nity  credit  control  and  how  to  help 
the  customer  to  buy  “within  her 
means”  through  practical  budgetary 
advice,  and  how  to  minimize  poten¬ 
tial  legal  entanglements.  Charles  W. 
Harvey  of  the  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston 
and  chairman  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  presided  at  this  sec¬ 
ond  session. 

Responsibility  to  Customer.  The 
convention  recognized  the  fact  that 
just  as  there  has  lieen  a  change  in 
the  position  of  business  men  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  community,  so  has  the 
retail  credit  executive’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  changed  from  two  angles,  to  man¬ 
agement,  of  course,  but  of  equal  im- 
jxirtance,  to  the  jiublic.  Thus  M.  I. 


Behrens  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
Ludwig  Baumann  &  Company,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  lK*st  known  install¬ 
ment  houses  in  the  country,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  installment  selling 
session.  The  credit  executive,  he 
said,  has  a  much  wider  responsil)ility 
to  management  today  than  that  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  lowering  of  collection  ])er- 
centages  or  by  a  reduction  of  losses. 
His  influence  should  1)e  felt  in  the 
advertising  and  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  store,  more  so  today  than 
ever  Indore.  While  the  customer  has 
a  certain  degree  of  responsibility 
when  she  buys  on  credit,  the  credit 
man  approving  the  risk  is  by  ex- 
l)erience  often  a  better  judge  of  how 
much  credit  such  a  customer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  than  the  customer  herself, 
and  in  the  long  run  a  store  which 
accejns  such  a  responsibility  as  joart 
of  its  credit  policy,  must  inevitably 
earn  I)etter  business. 

Credit  Yardsticks.  I  he  need  for 
more  facts  about  credit  customers, 
for  better  yardsticks  to  gauge  their 
buying  or  credit  capacity,  is  loecom- 
ing  increasingly  vital.  To  meet  this 
need  Mr.  Behrens  explained  that  his 
store  has  made  an  analysis  of  a  rea¬ 
sonably  large  cross-section  of  its 
accounts  in  order  to  determine,  first 
of  all.  the  different  classes  of  income 
groups  in  which  their  applicants  of 
credit  fall.  This  analysis  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  means  of  avoiding 
overloading,  which  Mr.  Behrens 
considered  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
present  day  credit  selling  practices 
localise  he  believes  it  makes  for 
trouble  for  the  customer,  it  makes 
for  trouble  for  the  store,  and  beyond 


that,  it  is  the  worst  form  »jf  adver¬ 
tising  lK>cause  the  overloaded  cus¬ 
tomer  l)eing  discontent  with  his  imr- 
chases  is  a  very  bad  advertisement 
which  usually  extends  far  beyond 
the  immediate  customer  and  is 
sjiread  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  re¬ 
latives,  his  friends,  and  his  business 
associates. 

Mr.  Behrens  prepared  some  fig¬ 
ures  showing  how  such  an  analysis 
can  lx.*  made  for  different  classes  of 
customers  based  on  income  groups 
and  a  certain  number  of  dependents. 
For  his  example  he  has  taken  the 
case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  one 
child  as  lx*ing  a  fairly  typical  family, 
and  he  u.sed  the  hypothesis  that  this 
group  has  an  income  of  $2,000  a 
year.  Following  standard  budgetary 
])rocedure,  he  broke  this  income 


down  as  follows : 

Rent  $500 

Food  .^00 

Clothing  200 

Household  help  and 

other  expense  100 

\'^acation  50 

Doctor  bills  25 

Gas  and  Electricity  75 
Insurance  and  Savings  50 
General  lixpense  500 


This  General  Exix.*nse  item,  he  said, 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  until  you 
remember  it  includes  amusements, 
presents,  spending  money,  carfare, 
lunches,  drugs,  household  supplies 
and  repletiishments,  payment  on  fur¬ 
niture  or  radio,  etc. 

What  happens  if  we  overload  a 
customer  in  this  income  group,  for 
instance,  was  explained  rather 
graphically.  Siqjjjose  we  sell  such  a 
customer  $300  or  $350  worth  of 
clothing  instead  of  the  $200  his  bud¬ 
get  calls  for.  In  such  a  case  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  do  one  of  three  things. 
He  can  take  the  extra  $100  or  $150 
from  something  else,  making  a 
sacrifice  in  other  words.  Such  a 
.sacrifice,  however,  usually  results  in 
anything  but  satisfaction  with  such 
an  installment  account.  Or  he  can 
get  longer  time,  which  is  not  so 
good  from  the  standixjint  of  bad 
debt  loss  |)ercentages.  He  may  per¬ 
suade  us  to  give  him  longer  time, 
or  he  may  take  it  without  telling  us 
in  which  case  he  becomes  a  slow- 
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paving  account  wliich  in  turn  leads 
to  the  necessity  of  stronger  collec¬ 
tion  inethotls  to  get  our  money. 

Goodwill.  In  any  one  of  these  three 
cases,  Mr.  Hehrens  emphasized  very 
strongly,  tin?  customer  blames  the 
store  where  he  made  his  purchase 
for  his  discomfort — he  never  blames 
himself,  and  the  eventual  result  is 
that  such  a  customer  will  turn  to  a 
cash  store  for  future  jmrehases  and 
buy  some  place  else.  “What  giMxl  is 
there  in  advertising  departments 
spending  tremendous  .sums  of  money 
to  bring  customers  in  only  to  have 
the  credit  department  over.sell  them 
and  thus  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as 
the  advertising  department  brings 
them  in”,  he  e.xclaimed.  'I'here  is  no 
substitute  for  the  customer's  own 
ability  t(»  i)ay.  .\  large  de]K)sit  won’t 
help  if  the  balance  remaining  due 
is  l)eyond  the  customer’s  ca])acity. 
(luarantees  won’t  hel]),  and  by  guar¬ 
antors  is  meant  the  fellow  who  is 
.sitting  at  the  ne.xt  desk  in  the  office 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  merchan- 
di.se  and  obtains  no  value  from  it. 
And  the  worst  thing  the  si)eaker  be¬ 
lieves  a  store  can  possibly  u.se  is  a 
Wage  .Assignment.  It  is  his  feeling 
that  any  customer  who  is  .such  a 
doubtful  risk  that  we  have  to  obtain 
a  Wage  .Assignment  before  we  can 
sell  him.  should  not  be  sold  at  all. 
Wage  Assignments  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  employer  resentment  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  advise  their 
employees  not  to  buy  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  and  in  some  instances 
anployees  are  even  fired  as  soon  as 
a  Wage  .As.signment  is  presented  to 
the  employer. 

Coming  back  to  tbe  $200  budget 
line  for  clothing.  Mr.  Mehrens  e.x- 
l)lained  that  the  credit  man  can  be 
of  |x)sitive  help  along  merchandising 
lines.  This  clothing  budget  alone 
can  be  broken  down  for  this  i)articu- 
lar  case,  subject  to  variations,  of 
course,  as  follows : 

$100  for  Wife 

$  75  for  Hu.sband 
$  25  for  Child 

The  $75  for  the  husband  in  turn  can 
lx.*  further  broken  down  as  follows : 


6  suits  of  underwear 

$  3.00 

6  pair  of  socks 

2.00 

2  pair  of  shoes 

10.00 

6  shirts 

6.00 

6  neckties 

6.00 

12  handkerchiefs 

3.00 

2  hats  6.00 

Slacks,  .s]x>rtswear,  etc. 

(which  by  the  way 
are  an  increasing  item 
in  the  budget)  4.00 

1  suit  and  1  overcoat  (presuming 
a  man  buys  one  of  either  every 
year)  makes  up  the  total  of  $75. 

If  a  store  is  in  a  ix).sition  to  an¬ 
alyze  its  customers  by  income  groups 
such  as  Mr.  Mehrens  has  outlined, 
it  is  of  con.siderable  help  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  price  lines.  In  other 
words,  if  all  its  customers,  fijr  in- 
.stance,  Ix'longed  to  the  lower  in¬ 
come  bracket  it  wouldn’t  pay  such 
a  store  to  stock  $10  shoes  if  $5  was 
the  maximum  its  customers  could 
aflford  to  go.  It  is  Ix'cause  of  such 
factors  as  these  that  Mr.  Hehrens 
concluded  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  a  gcxxl  credit 
man  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  pass  or 
reject  credit.  Instead,  he  .said,  his 
influence  must  spread  to  other  fields 
of  store  management,  particularly- 
advertising,  merchandising,  and  to 
the  store’s  resixjnsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  it  serves,  because  without 
that  ])ublic  none  of  us  can  continue 
in  business  .successfully. 

Carrying  Charge  Keduclion.  Tbe 
importance  of  the  public  relations 
factor  was  stressed  even  further 
when  F.  J.  F'itzpatrick,  Director  of 
Credit  Sales  of  Kresge  Department 
Store  in  Newark,  read  a  pajxjr  on 
“Should  the  Carrying  Charge  He 
Reduced?"  .Mr.  Fitz])atrick  advo¬ 
cated  a  ]X)licy  of  fair  ])lay  with  the 
ctnisumer.  .At  the  same  time  he 
emphasized  that  a  series  of  stu<lies 
undertaken  by  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  during  the  pa.st  two 
or  three  years  revealed  virtually  no 
customer  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  rate  of  the  carrying  charge 
most  commonly  used  in  the  dei)art- 
ment  store  field,  namely,  of  I'A 
a  month  on  the  original  un])aid  bal¬ 
ance.  Despite  the  api)arent  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public  with 
this  rate,  he  reported  that  a  trend 
to  lower  the  rate  apparently  has  set 
in  for  jnirely  competitive  reasons 
and  witlxuit,  as  far  as  he  can  deter¬ 
mine,  any  economic  justification 
whats(X*ver.  'I'liis,  he  contended,  is 
un.sound  for  two  reasons.  First  it 
tends  to  confuse  the  public  and  may 
cause  them  to  demand  a  lower  rate 
eventually.  .Second,  he  argued,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  rate  is  justified  only 


if  it  is  j)redicated  on  a  scientific  cost 
analysis  of  the  function  (»f  handling 
deferred  payment  accounts  which 
might  ixjssibly  justify  a  reduction. 

If  such  a  cost  analysis  should  show 
that  our  income'  from  carrying 
charges  is  greater  than  our  exiKMise 
of  handling  the  deferred  payment 
account  divisi«)n.  he  Ixdieved  stores 
w’ould  not  have  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  to  reduce  their  carrying  charge 
rate  and  to  oflFer  the  customers  a 
lower  rate  that  is  fair  and  ecptitable. 

(]o8t  Facts  Needed.  I'he  difficulty 
encountered  at  the  ])resent.  how¬ 
ever.  is  that  most  stores  which  have 
reduced  their  carrying  charge  rate 
recently  have  had  lu)  scientific  de¬ 
ferred  i)ayment  costs  whatsoever  on 
which  to  ba.se  their  judgment  and  to 
act  intelligently.  In  view  of  this, 
he  said,  all  the  Credit  Management 
Division’s  Deferred  I’ayment  .Selling 
Study  C«»mmittee  asks  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  do  is  to  stand  pat  with  their 
standard  rate  long  enough  at  least 
until  they  have  developed  some  real 
cost  facts  regarding  their  deferred 
payment  oi)eration.  This  ])rocedure, 
he  ex])lained.  is  certainly  sounder 
than  blindly  plunging  into  a  reduc¬ 
tion  spiral  now  only  to  di.scover  later 
on  that  we  have  unwittingly  edu¬ 
cated  the  consumer  to  lower  rates 
which  we  might  find  disastrou.sly 
unprofitable. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed 
two  delegates  gave  some  samples  of 
cost  figures  compiled  in  their  stores. 
One  credit  man  re]X)rted  that  their 
e.xpen.ses  last  year  equalled  50%  of 
their  income  from  carrying  charges 
covering  such  items  as  office  sup¬ 
plies.  po.stage.  professional  services, 
disctmnting,  accounts  receivable,  so¬ 
cial  security,  interest  e.x])ense.  state 
tax  expense,  and  i)ayroll  e.x])en.se. 
'I'be  i)ayroll  was  approximately  one- 
seventb  of  their  total  income  from 
carrying  charges.  />»/  he  explained 
further  that.  "If  we  were  set  up  on 
a  6'/  basis  on  the  original  un])aid 
balance  our  inct)me  acct)unt  would 
be  considerably  different.  The  fact 
is  we  are  on  a  6%  basis  on/y  on  our 
lea.sed  contracts  covering  merchan¬ 
dise  in  our  furniture  and  electrical 
de])artments.  In  addition,  we  do  a 
tremendous  volume  of  so-called  soft 
go<xls  business  on  wbat  we  call  our 
'l  en- I’ayment  I’lan  and  our  carrying 
charge  iiere  is  figured  on  the  ratio 
of  .50(*  ]X‘r  $10  on  a  business  which 
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is  payiiifj  i)ff  in  teti  weeks.  W’e  f?et 
a  turn  on  these  accounts  from  three 
to  four  times  a  year."  Needless  to 
say.  tliis  latter  statement  explains 
what  is  a])]Kirently  an  nnnsnal  con- 
<lition  of  having  an  income  from 
carrying  ciiarges  in  excess  of  ex- 
j»enses. 

.\nother  credit  manager  ex])lained 
their  attempt  t(t  classify  deferred 
l)ayment  costs  hy  saying  that  they 
include  all  legitimate  costs  in  their 
expense  classification  except  depre¬ 
ciation  and  interest  and  on  this  basis 
they  found  that  after  .subtracting  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  income  account  they 
obtained  a  figure  which  was  ap¬ 
proximately  37^  of  the  average  ont- 
.standing  balance  over  the  year.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  get  5% 
to  which  they  would,  under  ordinary 
eircnm.stances.  Ik*  entitled  on  their 
investment. 

Suggestion.  Not  much  attention 
was  iiaid  to  the  speaker’s  suggestion 
that  in  order  to  meet  increasing  at¬ 
tacks  by  consumer  groups  on  the 
unfairness  of  levying  a  carrying 
charge  in  connection  with  install¬ 
ment  sales  and  giving  the  charge 
cn.stomers  the  privilege  of  ninety 
days  without  a  carrying  charge,  we 
might  eliminate  the  carrying  charge 
altogether  on  the  first  three  months 
of  any  long  term  contracts.  In 
other  words,  if  a  cn.stomer  signed 
a  twelve-months  contract  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  would  be  levied  for  nine 
months  only  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  fourth  month.  It  was 
rather  snqirising  that  this  sugges¬ 
tion  did  not  jolt  the  convention. 
There  is  no  cpiestion  that  this  jirac- 
tice  will  be  something  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  if  jiressure  of  consumer 
groups  referred  to  alnive  continues 
to  increase  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  unfairness  of  charge  custom¬ 
ers  getting  away  with  ninety  days 
without  a  carrying  charge. 

.\  well-known  economist  and  an 
authority  on  consumer  credit  in¬ 
jected  .some  very  pertinent  remarks 
regarding  these  installment  selling 
discussions.  Said  he.  "I  think  that 
ytm  will  not  have  any  trtuible  justi¬ 
fying  before  any  legislative  commit¬ 
tee.  and  I  have  ai)i)eared  before 
some  hard-lxiiled  committees  in 
many  states,  a  price  of  j/2  of  1%  a 
month  or  even  69f  on  the  original 
unpaid  balance,  which  is  etinivalent 
to  1%  a  month  as  figured  by  banks. 


I  think  the  other  pifint  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  your  pnriM)se.  and  that 
is  what  is  the  cost  of  the  deferred 
l)ayment  o])eration?  Two  years  ago 
at  one  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  meetings.  1  gasjK'd  at  a 
(|ne.stion  that  was  asked  from  the 
Chair,  namely,  TIow  many  of  yon 
think  that  is  enough?'  .\s  one 
who  has  to  deal  with  figures,  that 
way  of  deciding  a  stati.stical  prob¬ 
lem  .seems  too  ca.snal  and  even  at 
this  meeting  today  an  exi)ression  of 
opinioti  was  wanted  as  to  whether 
was  enough.  It  isn't  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  going  back 
and  digging  in.  finding  out  what  the 
co.st  actually  is.  It  is  important — 
more  .so  than  a  gentleman  here  who 
is  skeptical  about  tbe  necessity  for 
all  this  discussion,  apparently  real¬ 
izes.  1  might  say  to  him  that  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Mon(»]K»ly  In- 
ve.stigation  Committee  hearings  in 
Washington  recently.  Leon  Hend- 
er.son  listed  as  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Committee  to  study, 
the  matter  of  consumer  credit.  It 
would  take  this  ])roblem  of  the 
carrying  charge  right  intf)  its  scope. 
Leon  Henderson,  whose  name  is 
probably  known  tfi  yon.  has  had 
a  backgrcmnd  in  credit  because 
ff)rmerly  he  was  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  tbe  ])assage  of  the 
Small  Loans  Law. 

“I  think  your  jiroblem  of  justi¬ 
fication  of  costs  is  one  not  with  your 
credit  customer  .so  much,  who 
doesn’t  make  any  comidaint.  but  it 
is  your  cash  customer  of  whom  it  is 
already  being  said  that  he  is  ])aying 
jiart  of  the  ])rice  of  your  credit  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  price  that  you  have  to 


ithin  the  ]VRDG.\  we 
look  forward  to  inereased  in¬ 
terest  and  support  for  the 
Credit  Management  Division's 
credit  research  work-program. 

All  our  activities  are  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  fact-find¬ 
ing  in  a  field  where  rule-of- 
thumh  principles  are  being  | 
fast  outmoded.  Come  to  the 
May  Convention,  iveek  of 
May  15,  and  keep  in  tune 
with  the  new  spirit  of  mod¬ 
ern  credit  men! 


charge  your  cash  customer  there  is 
an  overlay  or  spread  for  the  cost 
of  your  credit  bu.siness.  .Some  day 
we  are  goitig  to  have  to  justify  that 
and  say  something  to  sustain  your 
lK).sition.” 

Credit  Control.  There  is  another 
point  which  this  delegate  presented 
to  the  group  for  consideration.  He 
referred  to  the  series  of  studies  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  aiul  the  Department  of 
.Vgriculture  on  con.sumer  expendi¬ 
tures  and  incomes  in  the  United 
.States  which  were  jmijected  on  a 
national  basis  by  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee.  In  this  report 
the  consumers  are  segregated  ac¬ 
cording  to  annual  income  classifica¬ 
tions  of  $2.^0.  that  is  .so  many  ])er- 
cent  have  an  income  of  S2.^0  to 
so  many  percent  have  an  inccnne 
from  SfiOO  tf>  S7?i0  and  on  u]).  It 
is  a  curious  thing,  this  delegate 
jMiinted  out.  that  in  the  si.x  or  seven 
low  income  clas.sifications.  that  is  u]) 
to  $1500  a  year,  the  total  income  in 
each  one  of  these  gntups  is  less  than 
the  total  e.x])enditures  for  the  same 
group  in  the  course  of  a  year.  "The 
difference  must  mean  that  a  great 
many  of  the  families  in  these  groups 
are  living  on  borrowed  time  or  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  or  installment  credit 
or  whatever  it  is  you  are  dealing 
with,  and  1  imagine  leaving  out  the 
groups  from  $500  down  that  uKJSt 
of  your  customers  ])robably  come 
from  the  remaining  groups  which 
are  on  a  margin  all  the  time  between 
income  and  e.xpense.  Therefctre.  it 
seems  to  me.  just  saying  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  walking  into  your  store, 
'How  much  do  you  make  and  how 
much  are  your  e.xpen.ses?’  as  has 
lH.*en  j)ointed  out  here  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  because  even  if  at  the  moment 
he  walks  in  he  has  no  indebtedness 
whatsoever,  and  even  if  you  are 
very  careful  in  your  credit  investi¬ 
gation  to  see  that  he  is  not  over- 
e.xtended.  the  minute  he  leaves  your 
store  he  can  go  over  to  some  other 
store  in  the  city  and  immediately 
up.set  his  whole  budget.” 

W  hat  all  the  agencies  engaged  in 
consumer  credit  e.xtension  have  to 
strive  for  .sooner  or  later  will  be 
some  effective  kind  tjf  community 
credit  control.  In  some  cities  at- 
temjJts  along  these  lines  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  but  something 
more  concrete  than  that  is  definitely 
the  need  of  todav. 
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COMMUNITY  CREDIT  CONTROL 


ort  cfFcctivt*  coinmunitv  credit 

■•"'"IlKT  S|«k..r  „„  ,|H.  pro- 
gram.  Stnuv  t„rm  „f  ciniinmitv 
omtrol  is  now  enj.ned  by 
;^'nal  Im.Kired  cilie.s  in  the'u„ited 
•States  tbnmfTl,  s„cb  metliums  as 
">n-diant-,>w„e,I  credit  bitreaits 
^■'■‘‘‘''•tl>..lioie.s.a.t, I  u-.ek-’ 

o, 

ereciiv"’"  *'•>  "<•«  omstitute 

c<r  cl,Ne  ctitrcl.  the  speaker  p„inte,I 

out.  unless  y.,u  |,ave  contidonce  in 
'dX'rts  issued  by  v..,,,-  credit 
'•"foan:  unless  yu,,  derive  .sonie 
|:;,X"'al  yuur  ruund 

^‘'"•^■'•ouces;  and  unless  y„u 
can  have  cnf, deuce  that  any  ,set\,t 
lues  agreed  upon  with  regard  to 

IU-.I  up  |,y  .-a,. I,  a,„| 
nil  iiiliiT  sulisoribiiis;  to  llici, 

IIKI,  ..ff'','"  'ni--  1 

.  Mirraivi. 

>111  ol  tlic  l.a-al  iiHi-ohams.  I).,  v.lii 

I•''r<■nu  or  agency:-  If  „oi  , 
In-n  .vou  Sh„„|,|  ,|„  s,„ncihi„„  alioul  ,| 

;-;on..'.l.ing  cons, rue, ivc-soiuc. 

Intig  ,o  make  ,i  ,1,..  ki„,|  i„„p 

.11  "'"‘li  .'Oil  will  have  eon- 

iikiicy  l)„„-,  ,vav  a 

•I  In  iigeueies.  If  y„„  are  .eeeie’: 

'«  poor  service  from  |l,a,  ereilit  .; 

>'ll■|■nu.  luKi  „.|,v.  -palk  ,|a. 

™.ager.  If  fha,  ,l«..s„-,  pring  a  ^ 

Mt.stactory  nuproveiuent.  talk  to 

y-.MelW  cretlit  n,a..agers-to  til:  [l 

>  u  bants,  and  by  concerted  action  j,, 

k  the  kind  ,,t  service  in  which  you  s 

lave  conhdeuce.  |>.ut  don’t 
tion  'l  ""prove  condi-  i„. 

“  drinking  water  in  vour 

"'"u  was  .such  that  vou  would  lx-  ,,1, 
^lri„k  it.  you  and  your  fel-  ' 

I'ni 

'"PPl.V.  woulll  v„u:-"'.v!l' "v;"  t' 

"Olilil  go  your  .\lay„r  ai„l  i„si„  v.s' 
tlMt  the  coiniiuiiiity  water  .suiiplv  he 
'■"l"■•■v.■ll.  The  same  priuei pie  ap-  '  " 
Plii'>  III  making  your  ereili,  I, urea  .  p  r 
'-'I'''-  'ouferenees.  ami  .uaj 
-Ht  «,f  uedit  regulations  the  use 
iffective  lustrumem  for  eo„.  |, 


<re,li,  emeusiou  ,hat  vou 

want  them  to  he. 

-'Ir.  .Mehliug  eoiielmleil  his  ml- 
.,"ilh  'I'is.i-emark:  "If  vou 

■  •  . . .  imiit  poliev  iu 

.1  low,,,  . . aiivliiing 

"I'liii  uia.v  shake  Ihe  fai.h  which 

ml  policy.  Do  everything  vou  can 
10  increa.se  their  coiilideiice  in  it  and 
'■loiii  more  eliecuv, 

BUDGET  SERVICE 

P^-<  >IM.H  u.se  a  .store’s  budget  ser¬ 
vice  not  because  thev  want  to 

l.i.*  I . -  .  "  ' 


cnminuuity  cre.lit  cooperation.  If 
\ou  have  a  bureau  or  agenev.  do 

:  it  an  institution 

'vhich  your  fellow  credit  grantors 
"'ll  liave  ah.solute  conlidence  and 
you  will  profit  through  more  effec- 
fve  community  ere, lit  cooperation. 
I>  you  have  a  weekly  round  table, 
attend  it  and  pm  .something  into  the 

‘l■-sats.Mon.s;  urge  others  to' atten, I  it 

""‘I  l*y  the  conhdence  you  huihl  in 
tins  way  your  town  will  have  more 
ettective  credit  cooperation.” 
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iu»  .  1  ,  -  'vani  i(> 

,ui 

1,1,  ^  'ffcuiy,  \'yse  k\:  Alar- 

"1.  Interior  Decorators,  told  the 
memliers  ot  the  Credit  Management 
"A  Fmdget  Service  in  a 
^  >  »n  IS  ha.sed  on  the  fact  that  a 

-  -stole  IS  e.stahhshed  f,,,-  the  e.xpress 

pnrpo.se  ot  .selling,  and  that  j.eoiile 
vome  ,0  It  for  the  e.xpress  p,ir,,o.se 
ot  huyi„g_,hat  the  poliev  is  alwavs 
'  commercial.  '  ' 

“  Ihe  effectivene.ss  of  budget  ad- 
■  vice  depends,  she  .said,  prin.arilv  up- 
;  voncrete  application  to  iu- 

<  I'Klnal  cases— It  niu.st  not  he  con- 
'em  with  statements  of  general  hud- 
.ijvting  principles  hut  must  actuallv 
•supply  an  individual  plan.  A  second 
condition  ot  effectiveness  for  the 

fl’t  P^’"Ple  to  handle  it.  ”()hvi,m.slv 
I'enienihers  of  a  Pmdget  .Staff  must 
women  ot  e  patience  an, I 

'diilitv  t  an,I  the 

ahilitt  to  get  the  cust,>uier.s’  view- 

IsT-  M  of  ,Iecorating  ; 

•  desuahle  hut  not  always  es.sential 

:-goodta.stean,lakeenuierchan,Iis-  , 

"'JI  -scn.se  arc  es.sential.  .\  third  ne,-- 

'lie  -store  should  un,Ier.stan,l  thor-  , 
:;"fl’l-y  'Jifference  Ixtween  In.d-  I, 

.A  SI  nice  and  httdgef  credit,  that  ,] 

verv"cl  ^  'r  ^'^Pavtnients  urnrk  t, 

UD  clo.sely  together  the  P.u,lget  1 
-  r\tce  is  just  as  much  for  regular  f. 
C  inrgo  cu»mmer.,  guil  ca.sl,  vummm 
M  for  hiKlget  crelit  cu.stoiiiers  ”  ci 
‘•■'■'";i-  way  to  make  cer- 

'aui  that  the  employees  of  the  entire  tr 
■st,)re  under.stan,!  the  Service  is  to  " 
■uake  a  .s,xcial  effort  to  have  them  th 

lunch  ,  ""  is 

'until  or  shopping  hours 

cu 


The  Bueee™  „/  jv„.o.vyE  Rev,,,  d», 


m  1  l“'^"i''>v.  tlic  Ihulget  ( )fhce 

sliouhi  he  near  the  (’re,lit  ( tftice  If 
'l".s  IS  not  possible,  -the  ixe.sence  ,.f 
r-  one  or  two  credit  men  in  the  Ihui- 
m  Olhce  is  valuable.  an,l  helps  the 
loutine  to  run  sui,),.thlv  without  the 
a  customer  being  ni,)ve,l  from  pillar  to 
;*  ixi-st.  All  menihers  of  a  hmiget  staff 
ss  are  e,|uippe,l  to  give  cre,lit  infornia- 
tKiii  an,l  ,)pen  accounts,  aiul  if  it  is 

•s  ■'* 

ocated  there  permanently,  one  nieni- 

I'vr  ot  the  staff  coiikl  he  a.ssigued  to 

I-  <lo  that  particular  work. 

■  .'Ins.  Vysv  ,l,.,scri|„.,| 

-  I'vocchire  f,>llowe,l  hv  her  .Ser- 

-  "'"vking  out  a  'furni.shiiig 

i  1-  A.sk  cu.stoiiier  how  much  she 
wants  to  spend. 

•  2.  If  she  ,l,xs  not  know  what  she 

can  afford— as  often  hafipens-an 
luconie  apixrtioimuMit  is  worked  out 
at  hiulget  Director’s  , le.sk. 

Customer  gets  cre,lit  infornia- 
at  credit  ,lesk  an,|  arranges 
terms.  ^ 

\  turnishing  plan  is  then 
v^'rked  ,mt.  „fteii  with  door  plans 
'l.jcpruit.s.  It  possible  the  person 
who  ,|,xs  this  akso  accompanies  cus- 
lu'ucr  to  furniture  fkiors  and  helps 

lo  this,  she  turns  the  customer  ,',ver 
o  furniture  sale.snian.  who  brings 
lie  cmstonier  hack  to  her  when  the 
urniture  .sale  is  c,)mplete,l.  'fhe  ad- 
yi.s,.r  always  personally  aconipanies 
aisumier  to  other  departments,  .such 
a.s  rug.s.  draperies,  etc.,  as  advice  is 
particularly  neefled  here 
Thv 

h<  miiniKT  „f  visitors  the  .Service 
IS  apt  to  attran  tttt.ler  ortlitiarv  cir- 
ciii.i.stanco>.  httt  the  director,  ’tltree 


.4ssoci.4TIO.\ 


people  to  make  furnishing  plans,  and 
a  g<M)(l  secretary-ortice  manager 
should  be  sufficient.  (Jne  caution 
Mrs.  V'yse  gave:  “be  careful  how 
you  call  the  furnishing  plan  people 
‘decorators’  or  you  may  frighten  the 
very  jjeople  you  want  to  attract !’’ 


“Although  a  Budget  Service  nec- 
essjirily  w’orks  very  closely  with  the 
Credit  and  Furniture  departments,” 
she  concluded,  “it  should  not  l)elong 
to  either — to  be  successful  it  should 
l)e  an  individual  section  under  the 
Budget  Director.” 


LEGAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT 


THK  most  ve.xatious  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  credit  manager  to¬ 
day,  Leon  Dreskin,  Attorney-at- 
Law  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  told  the  as¬ 
sembled  credit  managers,  is  the  legal 
liability  between  husband  and  wife 
for  their  resiiective  debts. 

“The  liability  of  the  husband  for 
necessities  furnished  to  his  wife  is 
based  uj)on  the  neglect  or  failure  to 
supply  them,  and  in  cases  of  neces¬ 
sity  the  law  constitutes  her  his  agent 
with  authority  to  pledge  his  credit 
to  obtain  these  g(K)ds.”  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  modified  somewhat  when  the 
husband  and  wife  are  separated. 
The  chief  question  confronting  the 
credit  man  is  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  “necessity.” 

In  view  of  the  confusion  and  cfmi- 
plicatioiis  inherent  in  this  situation. 
Mr.  Dreskin’s  advice  was  that  if  a 
married  woman  is  oiM?ning  an  ac¬ 
count  an  authorization  be  obtained 
from  the  husband.  He  warned 
against  failure  for  fear  of  offending 
the  customer  to  take  this  and  similar 
steps  to  get  complete  information. 

Minors.  “We  must  rememlwr  that 
in  action  by  the  creditor  against  the 
father  for  merchandise  supplied  to 
a  minor,  there  must  be  proven  two 
elements :  one,  that  the  goods  were 
necessary,  and  two,  that  these  neces¬ 
sities  were  not  supplied  by  the 
parent.” 

Conditional  Sales.  “Under  the  Uni¬ 
form  Conditional  Sales  Act,  where 
any  agreement  is  drawn  with  the 
understanding  that  title  is  to  pass  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  certain,  it  is 
a  conditional  sale  and  must  be  re¬ 
corded  to  l)e  valid.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  if  it  is  unrecorded 
you  are  unprotected  entirely.  You 
are  still  protected  against  everyone 
except:  One,  bona  fide  purchasers 
from  the  buyer  for  value:  Two. 
creditors  of  the  buyer  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  lien  on  your  goods  by  judi¬ 
cial  process.”  In  this  latter  instance 


there  is  one  exception  :  “Where  you 
have  an  unrecorded  conditional  sale, 
and  the  landlord  has  made  a  dis¬ 
traint  for  rent  against  the  goods  of 
the  tenant  which  included  your 
goods.  In  this  case  an  unrecorded 
conditional  sale  is  still  valid  even 
against  the  landlord.” 

“I  found  many  instances  in  my 
practice  where  goods  are  returned 
voluntarily  and  accepted  by  the  con¬ 
ditional  vendor,  who  thereafter  gives 
a  credit  for  the  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  and  desires  to  proceed  for 
the  deficiency  against  the  debtor.  In 
those  cases  I  wish  to  state  it  is  ab- 
.solutely  necessary  that  the  procedure 
outlined  in  the  Uniform  Conditional 
.Sales  Act  be  followed  strictly,  as 
otherwise  you  cannot  proceed  for 
the  deficiency  you  claim  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Check.«.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
“anyone  issuing  a  check  with  intent 
to  defraud  is  guilty  of  a  misdemean¬ 
or,  and  the  mere  issuance  of  such 
check  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  where  it  is  returned 
for  insufficient  funds.” 

Department  stores  are  frequently 
loath  to  in.stitute  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  persons  issuing  such 
checks — partly  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  involved,  partly  be¬ 
cause  in  such  proceedings  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  acquitted  he  is  entitled  to 
institute  action  for  false  arrest.  “In 
our  particular  locality  some  of  our 
merchants  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  criminal  courts  whereby  in¬ 
stead  of  a  signed  complaint  being 
issued  a  book  charge  is  made  and 
an  informal  hearing  is  held.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  co(jperation  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  ix)lice  department.  It 
avoids  usual  i)ublicity  and  danger 
involved  in  this  type  of  case.” 

With  reference  to  post-dated 
checks.  Mr.  Dreskin  pointed  out  that 
the  post-dated  check  is  merely  a  note 


and  by  acceptance  of  it  the  store 
waives  any  right  to  ])roceed  crimi¬ 
nally  against  the  debtor  if  the  check 
slKHild  not  be  good. 

Garnishees.  In  New  Jersey  only 
one  garnishee  may  be  collected  at  a 
time  from  an  employee’s  .salary. 
The  courts  will  occasionally  issue  an 
“order  to  show  cause  against  in¬ 
come”  requiring  the  defendant  to 
])ay  ]M*rsonally  from  his  income  to 
the  creditor,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
weekly  being  determined  by  the 
court. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  govern¬ 
ment  employees  will  bear  careful 
watching.  ^Ir.  Dreskin  said,  as  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  col¬ 
lecting  from  their  salaries  are  l)egin- 
ning  to  outweigh  the  security  once 
thought  to  be  i)rovided  by  their  .sta¬ 
bility  of  position  and  income. 

Collection.  The  .securing  of  ade¬ 
quate  information  and  authorization 
at  the  time  of  application  is  the  fir.st 
stej)  in  collections.  If  it  should  haj)- 
pen  that  the  debtor  makes  a  request 
for  extension,  “this  is  an  opiKirtune 
moment  to  secure  a  definite  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  debt  from  him  or  from 
the  i')erson  you  desire  to  hold  for 
the  account,  where  you  have  not 
already  obtained  the  correct  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  origination  of  the  debt. 
Since  you  will  allow  some  extension 
if  the  debtor  is  honest  in  his  pro¬ 
testation.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
grant  it  by  obtaining  a  note  to  be 
signed  by  the  person  you  desire  to 
charge  for  the  account.” 


CREDIT  CONVENTION 
DATE 
CHANGED 

from  May  22  to 

MAY  15 

to  enable  a  larger  miiiiber  of 
eredit  inanager.s  to  attend. 

March  Bulletin 
will  carry  complete 
convention  story 
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MORE  SALES  FROM  SALES  PROMOTION 


Salks  pnmuttion  activilii's  tlur- 
itijj  1939  must  be  directed  more 
accurately — the  j'reatest  efticieucv 
will  be  U(j  more  than  etioujib  iu  the 
keen  competition  of  the  current  ])eri- 
od.  riiat  was  the  si>irit  iu  wbicb 
the  speakers  addressed  their  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  opeuiufj  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Session. 

Under  the  chairmanshi])  of  .\n- 
drew  Connolly.  Publicity  Director 
of  Joseph  Horne  Company.  Pitts- 
lmrj>[h.  and  Chairman  of  the  .Sales 
Promotion  Division  for  the  past 
year,  the  conference  took  for  its 
theme:  “More  .Sales  from  Sales 
Prcunotion”. 

Sales  Analyses.  H.  Kenneth  Taylor. 
•Advertisinjj  Manaj'er  of  John  Tay¬ 
lor  Dry  (iitods  Company.  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  laid  down  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  sales  ])romotion  must 
proceed  on  the  information  obtained 
through  better  internal  sales  analysis 
and  better  external  sales  analysis. 
He  pointed  out  with  sound  logic  that 
the  basis  of  study  of  any  business 
is  its  present  volume.  He  recom¬ 
mended  for  internal  analysis  a  sy.s- 
tem  of  charting  daily  unit  sales  by 
size  and  ])rice.  a  monthly  reca])  of 
these  sales  and  a  graph  of  daily 
sales.  As  indicated,  these  records 
are  n(»t  new — they  have  actually 
lK*en  comi)iled  in  many  stores  for 
years;  the  new  feature  is  found  in 
their  jireparation  ex|)ressly  for  sales 
iwoinotion  information  .and  their 
immediate  availability  ff»r  current 
advertising  direction. 

For  e.xternal  .sales  analysis  Mr. 
T.'iylor  recommended  custrnner  .sur¬ 
veys  as  the  number-one  aid.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  The  John  Taylor  ('ompany  has 


found  300  (luestionnaires.  each  three 
months,  a  dependable  sample  of  cus¬ 
tomer  attitude  iu  Kansas  City. 
Naturally,  the  509  (piestionnaires 
must  be  distributed  fairly  iu  the 
various  income  grou])s  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  geographic  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  ])rovide  reliable 
information.  It  is  also  im|H)rtant 
not  to  seek  answers  from  the  .same 
])eo])le  on  two  successive  (luestiou- 
naires. 

On  the  fair  assumption  that  sales 
promotion  ex^K-nditures  deserve  to 
1k‘  well  si)ent.  Mr.  raylor  closed 
with  statistics  indicating  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  ade(|uate  numbers  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  sales  inomotion  per¬ 
sonnel.  He  em])lnsized  that  “buy¬ 
ing  is  becoming  more  mechanical, 
selling  is  personal  contact". 

Shupping-Distriet  Volume.  William 
Howard,  .Advertising  Director,  and 
recently  apjx  tinted  Kxecutive  \  ice 
President  of  K.  H.  Macy  &  Com- 
])any.  Inc.,  bad  as  bis  .subject — 
“What  Can  He  Done  to  Keejt  Cus¬ 
tomers  Coming  Down  to  the  Shop- 
jting  District?"  His  address  took 


H.  Kenneth  T.xylor 


the  uni(|ue  form  of  a  letter  which 
might  have  lK*en  written  from  the 
manager  <if  an  outlying  .store  to  his 
sujHWvisor  in  the  home  office. 

In  this  dramatic  manner  Mr. 
Howard  explained  that,  while  the 
trend  of  jHiindation  in  the  big  cities 
is  to  the  outskirts  and  suburbs,  the 
.sho|)ping  di.strict  stores  shift  volume 
back  .'ind  forth  among  themselves, 
fighting  year  after  year  for  the  same 
dollar. 

Using  New  York  as  a  case  in 
point,  but  indicating  the  ai)plication 
of  bis  ideas  to  other  metroiHditan 
centers,  he  cited  statistics  on  retail 
sales  volume.  In  Manhattan,  he 
noted,  sales  volume  in  central  city 
de])artment  .stores  had  increased  in 
the  years  1920-193K  only  9%  while 
the  iK)pulation  during  the  same  peri¬ 
od  hacl  risen  56^  .  Meanwhile  sales 
volume  iu  outlying  sections  had 
gained  millions  of  dollars.  ".And  the 
New  York  stores  never  get  together 
on  anything.  .  .  .",  be  added,  draw¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  this  gave 
suburban  .stores  a  great  break. 

He  rec(»mmended  a  revision  of 
branch-store  merchandising.  “.A 
woman,"  he  said,  “will  buy  .stajde 
merchandise  in  a  neighljorhcMxl  store 
but  when  she  is  buying  a  fashion  in¬ 
stead  of  just  a  dress,  she  is  going 
to  come  into  town  to  buy." 

The  shopj)ing  district  stores,  Mr. 
Howard  continued,  have  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  with  which  outlying  .stores 
cannot  compete :  large  assijrtments, 
service  features,  closeness  to  each 
other.  If  these  advantages  were 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  the  large 
.stores  couid  keep  custcnners  coming 
down  to  the  sh<»])ping  district.  At 
])re.sent  the  big  stores  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  trying  to  play  the  merchan¬ 
dise  game  of  the  outlying  stores  in¬ 
stead  of  their  own. 

Display  Techniques.  The  selling 
value  of  display  was  outlined  by 
.\ll)ert  Bliss,  Pre.sident  of  The  Bliss 
Display  Corporation,  New  York. 
He  traced  the  development  of  win¬ 
dow  treatments.  ])articularly  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  concluded  that  "there  are 
profits  and  great  pr«»fits  to  be  had 
by  employing  the  institutional  pub¬ 
licity  in  getting  free  show  immio- 
tion."  His  chief  recaanmendations  in 
])lanning  windows  were  that  their 
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timne  Ik*  immediately  reeitgni/.able, 
that  it  l)e  in  line  with  current  cus¬ 
tomer  thinkiu".  and  th;it  it  have  sur- 
j)rise.  He  further  urged  each  store 
to  Ih‘  on  the  lookout  constantly  for 
new  technkiues,  adding — "If  you 
don't,  your  comjx*titor  will." 

Personality.  The  subject  of  "I)e- 
velo])ing  a  Store’s  Personality"  was 
presented  by  C.  I.  Burtanger,  Pub¬ 
licity  Director  of  The  Rike-Kumler 
(dm])any.  Dayton,  ( )hio.  In  adver¬ 
tising.  he  advocated  dramatizing  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a  store 
with  long-range  campaigns  planned 
to  accomplish  definite  oI)jectives. 
each  ad.  <lriving  home  some  one  idea 
alnnit  the  store.  In  jaihlic  relations, 
he  urged  a  long-range  j)Ian  that 
would  include  many  things  a  store 
can  do  for  its  community  to  increase 
prestige.  He  noted  the  imjxtrtance 
of  pleasant  relations  l)ehind  the 
scenes,  if  a  pleasant  atmos])here  is 
to  e.xist  on  the  selling  floors.  "It 
should  lx*  understood  at  all  times”, 
he  concluded,  “that  the  customer  is 
the  guest  of  your  st(tre." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Sales 


C.  I.  Bi  rtangkr 


Promotion  .Session,  it  was  apparent 
that  to])  sales  ])romotion  men 
throughout  the  country  feel  that 
sales-throngh-advertising  has  gone 
past  the  stage  of  e.xjx'riment  and 
must  he  now  jx)inted  for  greater 
efficiency  ;  conversely,  that  i)uhlic  re¬ 
lations  is  a  valuahle  hut  little-under¬ 
stood  force  on  which  experiment  and 
reasonable  e.x])enditure  are  highly 
desirable. 


WOLF  AWARDS 

HH  Associated  Merchandising 
Cori)oration  of  Xew  York  was 
awarded  the  Annual  Wolf  Retail 
-Award  for  its  P  S  {  Purity  and 
Safety)  Family  (iron])  of  Packages 
at  the  oi)ening  of  the  Convention. 

The  award,  given  annuallv  by 
Irwin  1).  Wolf.  \’ice- President. 
Kaufmann  Dei)artment  Stores.  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh,  is  sought  hy  de])artment 
stores  throughout  the  country  who 
enter  their  |)ackages  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  i)ackaging  com]x‘tition.  .\hra- 
ham  Straus.  Inc.,  and  BhMnning- 
dale’s  are  the  Xew  York  stores 
in  the  .\s.sociated  Merchandising 
(.'or])orati(  )n. 

Besides  the  major  award,  a  series 
of  honorary  awards  were  made,  in 
which  the  .\.  AI.  C.  was  also  a  win¬ 
ner  for  the  i)ackage  of  greatest  at¬ 
tractiveness  printed  in  a  single  color 
(-\imcee  (jreen  and  White  i)ackage 
of  napkins). 

(  )ther  honorary  awards  were  as 
follows : 

(iimhel  Ifrothers.  for  the  jiackage 
of  greatest  attractiveness  printed  in 
more  than  one  color  (Gimhers  Dry 
Cleaner ) . 

Girnlx*!  Brothers,  for  the  most 
effective  or  best  j)ackage  from  the 
lM)int  of  view  of  shelf  or  counter 
visibility  (Gimhel  Kitchen  Towels). 

The  May  C'omi)any  for  the  best 
redesigned  package  (Maynap  Xa])- 
kins ). 

R.  H.  Alacy  &  Comi)any.  Inc.  for 
the  most  effective  new  i)ackage  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  year.  ((^Id  Her- 
hary  Salts). 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company.  Inc.,  for 
the  best  i)ackage  dis])laying  mer¬ 
chandising  ingenuity,  regardless  of 
adai)tation  of  art.  (  Little  Sho]) — 
Bolster  Sachet). 

Gimhel  Brothers  for  the  most 
effective  ])ackage  for  consumer  con¬ 
venience  (Gimhel's  Boric  .Acid). 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company.  Inc.  for 
the  most  effective  store  designed 
Christmas  Box. 

-VsscK'iated  Merchandising  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  best  designed  ])ackage 
used  by  a  group  of  store  {’rhe 
P  &  S  Boric  -Acid). 

-\ss(X'iated  Merchandising  C'ori)o- 
ration  for  the  best  group  or  family 
of  jiackages  (The  entire  P  &  S 
Line ). 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Comi)any,  Inc.  for 


- j 

Mrs.  Swenson  Elected  Division  Head 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Swenson.  Publicity  Director,  .Abraham  & 
Strau.*.  Brooklyn.  N.  A ..  was  eleete<l  Chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Division's  Board  of  Directors  during 
the  .Annual  Convention  of  the  -Association. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  Board  named  ^  illar  l  H. 
Campbell.  Publieity  Director,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc..  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  its  Vice-Chairman,  and  B.  Lewis  Posen.  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector,  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  as  its  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

The  following  new  directors  were  chosen: 

Frank  Black.  Jr.,  Publicity  Director.  R.  H.  White 
&  Co.  Boston. 

Royal  D.  Friend.  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick 
and  Nelson,  Seattle. 

James  ^  .  Hardey,  .Advertising  Manager,  VI  ood- 
ward  &  Lothrop,  ^  ashington.  D.  C. 

James  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Publicity  Director,  The  H  &  S 
Pogue  Co.  Cincinnati. 

Richard  H.  R  ith.  Publicity  Director,  Rich's,  Inc.  1 

-Atlanta. 

Edwin  S.  Severson.  .Advertising  Manager,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

Vi  alter  E.  Anderson,  Publicity  Director,  J.  N.  .Adam  &  Co. 

1  Buffalo,  and  C.  I.  Burtanger,  Publicity  Director,  The  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.  Dayton  were  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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mas  and  the  merchants  were  forced 
to  produce  a  Shoitpinj'  Xews  in  tlie 
emerj^ency.  I'o  the  amazement  of 
everyone  at  Fowler.  Dick  &  \\  alker, 
tlie  store  sliowt'd  a  volume  increase 
of  5.79f  advertisinji;  decrease 

from  2.H%  to  l.l'/  .  This  w'as  attri¬ 
buted  almost  solely  to  superior  cov- 
erajje. 

Mr.  Ihirnside  frankly  admitte*! 
the  shortcominjfs  of  a  Slioi)pers’ 
Bulletin:  lack  of  Hexihility,  lont^er 
advance  i)reparation  of  a<lvertisin^, 
slower  distrihution.  unsuitability  to 
hij^hly  promotional  activities.  He 
said,  without  reservation,  that  the 
merchants  of  his  ccnumunity  would 
return  to  the  use  of  news])ai)ers  as 
soon  as  the  strike  situation  was  cor- 
recte<l.  He  added,  however,  that 
space  would  he  houf^ht  more  care- 
fullv  in  future,  that  stores  would 
look  to  the  news])ai)ers  for  consider¬ 
able  aid  in  development  of  sales 
throujjh  better-planned  circulation 
distrihution. 

Exafjjjeratioiis.  Another  vigorous 
approach  to  the  subject  of  .greater 
efficiency  in  advertising?  was  made 
by  Major  lienjamin  H.  Xamm, 
President  of  The  Xamm  Store, 
P)nj<jklyn.  He  attacked  the  un¬ 
truths  and  inaccuracies  of  certain 
advertisers — admittedly  a  relatively 
small  number,  hut  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  since  their  announcements 
are  so  thoroughly  objectionable.  He 
enumerated  the  worst  hjrms  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  advertising,  classifying 
them  into  five  groups : 

(  I )  The  cataclysmic  type,  includ¬ 
ing  such  headlines  as  "Luggage 
Riot!".  "It’s  a  Miracle!"  (2)  The 
super-colossal  type,  of  which  ex¬ 
amples  are  "Greatest  Sale  Ever 
Offered  by  One  Store”.  "All  Xew 
York  is  Waiting  for  This  Sale!" 

( 3 )  'I'he  universal  type,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample:  “Blank’s  Leads  the  World". 

(4)  The  less-than  tyiw.  which  em¬ 
ploys  such  phrases  as  "Blank's  Low 
Profit  Policy  Enables  Your  Money 
to  Go  Twice  as  Far”.  (5)  The 
something-for-nothing  type,  offering 
"Virtually  a  Gift!’’,  "Win  a  Free 
Trip!” 

He  suggested  that  advertisers  and 
media  set  up  a  system  of  joint  con¬ 
trol  to  protect  the  customer  and  de¬ 
clared  that,  unless  they  do.  direct 
losses  of  sales  through  loss  of  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  would  result. 

What  About  Radio?  John  Black, 
Radio  Six*cialist  and  Commentator, 
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Doing  Without.  Frank  Burnside, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  Fow¬ 
ler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes  Barre. 
Pa.,  contended,  in  a  forceful  address, 
that  .stores  in  his  city  had  recently 
learned  that  their  newspapers  had 
not  been  giving  them  adeipiate  cov¬ 
erage  .  .  .  especially  in  outlying  and 
marginal  territory  where  customers 
are  easily  lost  to  neighboring  towns. 
His  findings  were  based  on  exfxfri- 
ence  —  when  all  newspapers  in 
Wilkes  Barre  went  on  strike  during 
the  three  months  preceding  Christ- 


I  ’  K.v.N  1  ivU  that  the  newspaper  is 
the  retailer’s  best  advertising 
medium  ...  is  it  not  jHissible  to  use 
less  space  more  effectively?  That 
seems  to  have  lieen  the  trend  of 
thought  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division’s  session  on  advertising,  of 
which  James  Hartley,  .Xdvertising 
Manager,  WtHidward  &  Lothrop. 
\\  ashington.  D.  C..  was  chair¬ 
man.  A])ijarently  this  attitude  was 
jirompted  by  the  193iS  necessity  of 
reducing  space  in  pro|X)rtion  to  de¬ 
clining  volume. 
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invited  consideration  of  another  ad- 
vertisinjj  medium  for  retailers.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  radio  for  the 
])r(»motion  of  store  sales,  dejiloring 
the  timidity  with  which  retailers  had 
viewed  this  valuable  selling  force. 

If,  he  suggested,  retailers  would 
consider  the  program  ]H)Ssil)ilities  of 
their  own  stores,  im]M)rtant  results 
might  follow.  Any  effort  to  match 
the  great  national  radio  programs 
would  he  fatal,  hut  programs  char¬ 
acteristic  of  retail  organizations 
should  certainly  l)e  fruitful.  Mr. 
Black  expressed  the  Ix-lief  that  ama¬ 
teur  talent  from  the  store  family, 
since  it  included  i)eo])le  the  cus¬ 
tomers  know,  would  really  constitut(“ 
an  effective  radio  presentation. 

The  talk  carried  on  logically  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pctssihilities 
of  television  in  the  retail  field.  Mr. 
Black  predicted  that  develoinnent 
would  Ik'  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
advi.sed  retailers  to  keep  themselves 
informed. 

By  courtesy  of  H.  Kenneth 
Taylor,  .\dvertising  Manager  of 
John  'I'aylor  Dry  Goods  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  several 
electrical  transcriptions  of  the 
Joanne  Taylor  program  were  then 
played  to  i)rovide  the  Convention 
audience  with  actual  evidence  of 
how  a  store’s  activities  may  be 
dramatized  over  the  air. 


ment  inserted  in  a  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tues<lay  or  Wednesday  newspaper, 
you  may  find  in  the  soft  lines  it  will 
produce  results  for  three  days.  (2) 
However,  in  the  case  of  hard  lines, 
such  as  furniture,  where  a  tentative 
selection  is  made  by  the  woman,  but 
final  transaction  is  n(»t  ctmsummated 
until  the  husband  can  come  to  the 
store,  it  may  he  necessary  to  wait 
until  close  of  Saturday's  business  to 
complete  the  re])ort.  (3)  In  the  ca.se 


of  a  proiiKJtion  publicized  entirely 
by  direct  mail,  it  may  1k‘  necessary 
to  credit  transactions  over  a  period 
of  ten  days  or  even  longer.” 

From  discussion  during  and  after 
the  session,  it  was  apparent  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  scheduled  for  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  science  rather  than  as  an 
art.  Selling  iK)wer,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  provides  the  one  test,  and  no 
activity  will  lx*  considered  except  in 
terms  of  its  dollar  possibilities. 


Children’s  Fashion  Show 

{Continued  jroin  patje  ()2  ) 

gave  an  important  ])lace  hyacinth  and  dee])er  purples.  Bright 


Technique  of  Checking.  .\s  a  neat 
conclusion  for  the  session  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  technique.  Willard  H. 
Cam])lK*ll,  Publicity  Director  of  G. 
Fox  and  Company,  Hartford,  pre¬ 
sented  methods  for  checking  the  re 
suits  of  retail  advertising  in  various 
media.  His  talk  progressed  in  the 
manner  of  an  open  forum,  and  de- 
veIoi)ed  the  following  outline  under 
his  expert  guidance : 

‘‘-Attach  to  advert i.senients  distrib¬ 
uted  to  department  managers,  simple 
form  u]M)n  which  sales  results  are 
to  be  re|)orted  to  jniblicity  manager 
through  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  On  this  form  show  date  of 
advertisement,  medium  size,  cost  of 
advertisement,  jdus  quantity  sold, 
selling  j)rice  and  total  sales  of  ad¬ 
vertised  item.  XumlK'r  of  days  to 
he  included  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  medium,  day  of  week  advertis- 
ing  apjx'ars  and  other  factors  which 
you  must  decide  with  coo]X“ration  of 
your  merchandise  managers  and  de¬ 
partment  managers.  For  exanqde 
(1)  If  it  is  a  newspaper  advertise- 


for  Faste 
to  suits  in  more  than  ten  variations, 
including  both  two  and  three  piece 
types.  An  increased  volume  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  small  .sizes  in  suits  even 
in  the  2-6  range.  Combinations  of 
checked  and  ])lain  woolens  were  fea¬ 
tured.  as  well  as  combinations  of 
.small  and  large  checks  in  companion 
fabrics,  .^uits  conqxtsed  of  individu¬ 
al  jackets  and  skirts  and  com])leted 
by  harmonizing  or  contrasting 
sweaters  were  promoted  for  matched 
and  mixed  ensembling. 

“Color  ])romotion  is  the  strongest 
springlMiard  for  successful  children’s 
wear  merchandising”,  stiid  Parents’ 
Magazine  on  the  Color  Card  distri¬ 
buted  with  the  program.  “Promo¬ 
tional  juirples”  were  emphasized  as 
the  new  color  trend  of  the  season, 
ranging  from  mauve  i)inks,  through 
the  cyclamen  and  fuchsia  ranges  to 


green-blues,  described  as  "neon 
a(|ua ",  iK-cause  of  their  electric 
<iuality,  were  well  rei)re.sented  in 
coats,  esjK'cially  those  of  worsted 
and  woolen  coverts,  a  fabric  slated 
for  an  important  revival. 

Multicolor  tweeds  and  checks  ex- 
l)ressed  the  trend  ti>ward  bright 
colors  in  coats  and  there  were  many 
multicolor  stripes  in  coats  and  sepa¬ 
rate  jackets.  .Striped  arrangements 
took  the  lead  among  the  cotton  and 
spun  rayon  prints  selected  for  little 
and  bigger  girls’  dresses. 

Sportswear  will  set  new  color  re¬ 
cords  in  Inns’  fashions,  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted.  -An  extensive  group  of  lx)ys’ 
fashions  from  the  2-6  range  through 
student  age  illustrated  this  point 
with  slacks  and  shirt  and  shorts  and 
shirt  ensembles. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WEEK 
March  6*12 

^J^^H ROUGH  a  national  education-  velop  features.  National 


al  i)rogram  built  around  the 
theme.  ‘‘Community  .Stock-Taking 
for  Children’s  Needs”,  the  1939  ver¬ 
sion  of  National  Children’s  Week 
will  be  launched  March  6  and  c<m- 
tinue  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  plan  is  to  have  each  coojxt- 
ating  store  tell  its  customers  and  the 
community  what  its  children's  de¬ 
partments  are  doing  to  make  life 
jdeasanter  and  more  comfortable  for 
children  by  bringing  them  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  improved  merchandi.se 
.  .  .  that  develops  their  i)ersonalities. 

This  year,  with  ample  time  to  de- 


Children’s 
Week  gives  every  indication  of  sur¬ 
passing  last  year's  success. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  joined  in  preliminary 
planning  with  representatives  of  the 
Committee.  Suggestions  for  win¬ 
dows,  interior  displays,  features, 
radio  (a  particularly  good  scri]>t  is 
offered),  new.spajxr  advertising  and 
publicity  are  available  to  all  interest¬ 
ed  organizations: 

National  Children’s  Week  Com¬ 
mittee.  225  West  34th  Street.  New 
York. 


USED  LOCKERS  WANTED 

Used  lockers  for  employees'  cloakroom. 
Write  B-2-39.  The  Bi  lletin. 
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SMALLER  STORES  CONSIDER 
MODERNIZATION  METHODS  AND  AIMS 


jlfODEKXIZATlUX  held  the 
stage  at  the  'ruesday  morning 
session  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  James  T.  Milliken  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.  Three 
pai)ers  were  presented  intersjjersed 
with  vigorous  discussion.  As  lead- 
off  man  R.  Stanley  Reid  of  John 
Wilson  &  Co..  Greenfield,  Mass., 
six)ke  specifically  on  the  actual 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  his 
store  since  the  present  management 
took  over  in  1929,  stressing  the  fact 
that  these  changes  which  he  had 
made  and  which  had  immeasurably 
improved  the  store's  appearance,  at¬ 
tractiveness,  and  popularity,  had 
iK'en  made  at  relatively  small  cost. 
Giving  specific  examples  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  steps  taken,  such  as  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  pressed  wood  barrier  for 
an  old  fashioned  balustrade  (  which 
had  formerly  been  Iwith  unsightly 
and  dangerous),  the  removal  of  an¬ 
cient  unnecessary  fi.xtures,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  space  by  installing  an 
oil  burner  thereby  enabling  the  coal 
bin  to  lx“  changed  to  a  stock  room 
and  the  old  stock  room  converted 
into  selling  space.  Mr.  Reid  led  up 
to  a  series  of  recommendations. 


Complete  Plan.  He  suggested  first 
that  a  plan  should  be  made  for  mod¬ 
ernization  and  that  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  plans  for  all  floors  should  be 
considered.  The  program  should  be 
set  up  and  budgetary  provision  made 
over  a  jwriod  of  years  to  cover  this 
program.  He  urged  slow,  cautious 
procedure  and  specifically  the  taking 


of  "certain  departments  in  off-sea¬ 
sons  and  revamping  of  them  with 
the  least  amount  of  inconvenience  to 
store  oi)eration.”  A  closely  followed 
program  he  said  will  permit  minor 
changes  ordinarily  charged  to  main¬ 
tenance  to  lie  absorlted  in  a  general 
modernization  plan.  “Many  changes 
made  in  haphazard  fashion  without 
accomplishing  the  puqxise, — that  is 
except  for  the  moment, — are  ulti¬ 
mately  discarded  and  are  expensive 
without  accomplishing  anything  defi¬ 
nite.”  Commenting  further  on  mod¬ 
ernization  from  the  small  store  view¬ 
point,  Mr.  Reid  said  “we  never  felt 
it  necessary  to  go  into  elaborate  fix¬ 
tures.  We  have  used  almost  alto¬ 
gether  in  our  program  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  such  materials  as  Masonite, 
five-ply  wood,  pressed  wood  and 
linoleum,  which  lend  themselves  very 
nicely  to  interior  purposes.  Also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
store  does  not  have  to  make  the 
radical  moves  as  to  shifting  of  de¬ 
partments  that  a  large  store  does,  it 
enables,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
building  of  fixtures  out  of  these 
lighter  materials.”  The  materials 
mentioned,  it  was  pointed  out,  were 
used  not  only  to  nuxlernize  old  fix¬ 
tures  but  also  to  build  new  ones. 


Mr.  Reid  stressed  the  point  of 
neutral  colors  in  backgrounds  so  as 
to  bring  out  vivid  colors  in  merchan¬ 
dise.  His  whole  presentation  lined 
him  up  definitely  along  with  the 
other  gentlemen  taking  part  in  this 
program  in  support  of  modernization 
as  a  wise  and  necessary  procedure. 


Walter  J.  Seeley 


Lighting.  Following  Mr.  Reid,  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Seeley  of  the  Tompkins  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  Xew  York, 
sjx'aking  on  “Modernization  —  A 
Continuous  Program”,  described  the 
activities  of  his  firm  in  this  resixct. 
Laying  great  stress  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  light.  ^Ir.  Seeley  described 
a  rather  Ixtld  venture.  “We  ques¬ 
tioned  the  rate  jwr  kilow’att  that  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  demand¬ 
ed.  In  other  words,  we  wanted  to 
use  more  light  but  in  order  to  do  so 
we  had  to  pay  what  we  thought  to 
be  an  exorbitant  rate.  We  said  that 
if  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
would  not  reduce  its  rate  we  would 
install  our  own  plant,  which  we  did. 
We  now  use  light,  and  plenty  of  it. 
We  increased  our  lighting  units  from 
200  to  3(X)  and  from  300  to  500 
watts  each.  We  have  lighted  all  of 
our  show  cases  and  side  walls  every¬ 
where.  Every  light  is  going  full 
blast  from  morning  ‘til  night.” 

Selling  Space.  Describing  the 
changes  made  in  the  main  floor  set¬ 
up,  Mr.  Seeley  said  “taking  out  the 
center  fixtures  gave  us  more  selling 
space,  providing  four  aisles  instead 
of  three.  All  tables  and  counters 
were  removed  from  the  aisles  giving 
us  wide  o|x;n  spaces  to  travel 
through.  These  aisles  run  the  full 
length  of  the  store  with  no  obstruc¬ 
tions.”  After  scouring  the  country 
for  ideas  and  suggestions,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  niches  4,  6,  and  8  feet  in 
length,  20  inches  deep,  and  4  feet 
high  was  decided  upon.  Silver  bars 
with  various  wording,  were  placed 
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on  the  surface  between  the  niches. 
Unsightly  sprinkler  pipes  which 
were  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
customer  from  the  merchandise  in 
the  windows  were  concealed  by 
painting  the  glass  black  down  five 
feet  from  the  ceiling  and  finishing 
oflF  with  a  one-inch  silver-leaf  band.” 

Economy.  The  essence  of  Mr. 
Seeley’s  remarks  is  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  paragraph.  “It  is  not 
the  cost  of  your  fixtures  that  matters 
in  order  to  do  business.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  buying  fixtures ;  they 
are  buying  merchandise  and  they 
want  atmosphere,  light,  color,  and  a 
clean,  orderly,  well-kept  store.  We 
are  a  small  store  and  like  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  w’e  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  put  into  un¬ 
necessary  and  costly  fixtures  and 
cannot  afford  to  buy  costly  paneling, 
but  we  can  do  a  very  satisfactory  job 
and  the  one  that  answers  our  pur- 
I)ose  with  beaver  board  and  fresh 
paint. 

“We  have  accomplished  many 
things  over  a  juTiod  of  years  and  we 
are  constantly  making  changes  in  an 
attempt  to  modernize  and  improve. 
Right  now  we  have  in  mind  some 
kind  of  temix)rary  window  back¬ 
ground,  something  light  in  construc¬ 
tion  which  can  (piickly  and  easily  be 
moved  so  that  we  can  have  frequent 
changes  of  color.  We  know  that  im- 
jirovements  are  traffic-getters.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  flock  where  there  is  activity. 
They  want  light,  action,  color,  and 
something  different — why  not  try  to 
give  them  something  that  they 
want  ?” 

Sales  Value.  Arthur  Begam  of 
Hearn’s  New  York,  speaking  on 
“Modernizing  the  Popular  Price 
Store”,  pointed  out  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  change,  a  tendency 
to  streamline,  affects  the  progressive 
merchant  who  wishes  to  hold  his 
position  in  the  field.  Modernization, 
Mr.  Begam  said,  must  attempt  “to 
attain  the  utmost  simplicity  com¬ 
bined  with  the  greatest  form  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  .  .  .  Retailing  is  no 
longer  the  simple  matter  of  placing 
an  article  in  the  window  and  dei)end- 
ing  on  its  price  or  quality  for  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  become  a  study  of  human 
characteristics  as  well  as  feeling  for 
display  and  taste  in  the  merchandise 
which  the  retailer  handles.  To  fit 
this  line  of  thought  a  special  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  used  and  that  instru¬ 


ment  is  the  physical  store  plant.  Mr. 
Begam  pointed  out  that  everyone 
knows  that  an  attractive  window  dis¬ 
play  will  more  readily  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  and  that  it  is  merely  a  logi¬ 
cal  development  of  the  same  thing 
to  see  that  this  should  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  store.  The  store 
must  fit  the  merchandise.  Destroy¬ 
ing  the  old  concept  that  a  change 
may  frighten  old  customers  away, 
^Ir.  Begam  said  that  modernization 
not  only  will  bring  new  faces  into 
the  store  but  will  “make  your  old 
customers  i)roud  to  say  they  arc 
your  old  customers.” 

After  describing  the  changes  made 
by  tbe  present  management  of 
Hearn’s  and  how  their  policy  has 
brought  the  store  to  an  all-time  high 
in  volume,  Mr.  Begam  said  “on  14th 
Street  reaching  from  Broadway  to 
Seventh  .\vemie  not  less  than  thirty 
new  .store  fronts  were  installed 
within  two  years  after  the  Hearn 
modernization  started.  Storekeepers 
who  had  about  given  up  the  ghost, 
and  who  felt  that  with  the  decline  of 
Hearn  the  Street  was  finished,  gain¬ 
ed  a  new  lease  on  life.” 

It  was  strongly  argued  by  Mr. 
Began!  that  modernization  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  attempt  at  cre¬ 
ating  a  “monument”.  It  merely 
means  the  creation  of  a  store  which 
is  as  attractive  physically  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  the  nature  of  its  appearance 
will  depend  on  its  clientele  and  on 
its  merchandise.  It  was  urged  that 
a  definite  sum  should  be  set  aside 
yearly  oti  a  planned  basis  for  physi- 

SALES  PROMOTION 
IN  SMALLER  STORE 

UESTK^fXS  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  occupied  the  attention  of 
smaller  store  repre.sentatives  at  their 
Wednesday  morning  .session  under 
the  chairmanship  of  W.  E.  Draper, 
Yakima,  Washington.  Three  papers 
on  different  ])hases  of  the  problem 
were  presented. 

Why  3%?  Barry  M.  Goldwater  of 
Goldwater’s,  Phoenix.  Arizona, 
speaking  on  “Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing — Why  So  Much  Of  It”,  ix)inted 
out  that  advertising  exi)ense  was  the 
one  major  item  in  which  savings 
might  be  effected.  Attributing  the 
great  cost  of  advertising  to  the  ex- 


cal  improvement,  that  improvement 
should  l)e  constant  and  gradual  and 
not  sudden  and  complete. 

Principles.  After  speaking  sjx*cific- 
ally  of  costs  of  material  and  methods 
of  estimation  of  costs,  Mr.  Begam 
.said  “to  inspire  confidence,  to  invite 
entrance,  is  what  the  department 
store  must  offer  by  way  of  its  ex¬ 
terior  front.  In  tbe  general  planning 
of  windows,  ample  display  should 
be  provided  so  that  the  most  diversi¬ 
fied  merchandise  may  be  e.xbibiled. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  back¬ 
ground  .so  that  if  need  be,  any  un¬ 
usual  tyi)e  of  disi)lay  may  be  offered. 
Interiors  should  be  arranged  so  that 
traffic  is  controlled  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  laid  out  with  maximum  acces¬ 
sibility.  Efiuipment  must  always  be 
kept  up-to-date  and  this  can  best  l)e 
d(!ne  by  taking  large  areas  at  a  time 
and  letting  tbe  individual  depart¬ 
ments  pay  for  their  modernization  as 
part  of  their  overhead.  These  de¬ 
partments  must  stand  or  fall  with 
their  overhead  of  ])eriodical  mod¬ 
ernization  ;  if  not,  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  fall  because  of  decay.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Begam  said  “there 
is  hardly  a  community  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  has  not  seen  the  example 
of  a  new  merchant  who  entered  the 
town,  set  iq)  shop  with  a  small  new 
store,  and  after  a  reasonable  time 
made  his  store  the  shopping  center 
of  that  community.  In  doing  so  be 
has  too  often  left  behind,  sadly  out 
of  the  race,  the  old  time  merchant 
who  did  not  care  to  heed  the  stream¬ 
line  whistle.” 


PROBLEM 

ANALYZED 

pert  technicpie  of  the  advertising 
salesmen  and  to  the  tendency  of 
merchandise  to  imitate  their  com- 
IKJtitors,  Mr.  Goldwater  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  merchants  feel 
that  they  must  spend  not  less  than 
3%  for  advertising.  In  their  own 
store  a  test  was  made.  Business  in 
.\rizona  is  more  or  less  constant, 
without  booms  or  serious  depress¬ 
ions.  This  helped  conditions  for  the 
experiment. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  advertising  personnel  and  the 
lay-out  and  typography  of  their  ads 
were  satisfactory,  they  analyzed 
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tlieir  custonicrs  to  ascertain  if  any- 
thinjt  further  could  lx?  done  with 
ne\v.si)a])er  advertising  to  reach  those 
who  weren’t  being  reached.  Having 
decided  that  tlie  ne\vsi)aper  was 
reaching  all  their  customers  they 
proceeded  with  the  e.xi)eriment.  The 
situation  in  Phoeni.x,  where  oue 
coiniKuiy  owns  lx)th  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  and  demands 
th:u  the  same  ad  ai)pear  in  each 
])aper,  results  in  relatively  high 
rates,  i'he  store  proceeded  to  allot 
more  money  for  newsi)a])er  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  fir.st  .seven  months  in 
19.SiS  than  it  had  in  1937  and  to 
.sixMid  less  in  the  last  five  months 
than  it  had  in  19.^.  At  the  end  of 
the  lirst  seven  months  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  newspai)er  space  had  heen 
incre.ised  hy  l6'/<  and  sales  hy  5^^. 

( )f  the  seven  months,  they  had  gone 
ahea<l  in  hmr  and  behind  in  three, 
and  in  Mtirch,  where  they  had  s])ent 
the  most  money,  they  had  gone 
furthest  hehind.  They  went  Ix'hind 
in  four  out  of  the  ne.xt  five  months, 
hut  (luring  those  four  months  they 
started  a  ])olicv  of  no  more  month- 
end  sales.  If  the  month-end  sales  of 
the  i)revious  year  had  heen  added  on, 
the  volume  would  have  shown  a 
great  increase.  Mr.  (ioldwater 
jxiinted  out  that  the  discontinuance 
of  month-end  sales  has  heen  very 
protitahle.  Markdowns  have  heen 
greatly  decreased.  The  co.st  of 
month-end  ads  which  ran  about 
fslSOO  a  year  has  heen  eliminated. 
Two  semi-;uinual  .sales  only  are 
held. 

.\dvertising  for  December,  up  to 
(Jhristmas  Day,  was  25'/{  less  than 
in  19.^7,  and  sales  were  more. 
Xo  gain  was  shown  for  December 
due  to  the  ah.sence  of  markdowns 
and  clearance  .sales.  For  the  five- 
month  period  from  .\ugust  through 
December.  newsi)aper  advertising 
showed  a  decrease  of  24%  and  sales 
showed  a  decrease  of  .2%.  About 
$3000  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
saved  during  this  ])eriod.  The  total 
result  for  the  year  was  a  decrease 
of  ^1/2%  in  newspaiXT  advertising 
and  an  increa.se  in  sales  of  .5%. 
"Our  mental  conclusion  of  the  year 
long  e.\])eriment  was  that  there 
never  has  Ix-eii  a  full  page  ad  writ¬ 
ten  that  couldn’t  have  Ixen  written 
just  as  effectively  in  one-half  a  page 
and  that  that  decision  holds  right 
on  down  to  the  smallest  unit  of  the 
IKige.  Our  actual  conclusions  were 


that  our  advertising  could  he  done 
just  as  effectively  with  less  sjiace. 
-Advertising  on  Saturdays  or  other 
busy  days  need  l)e  no  larger  than  on 
other  days,  except  to  take  care  of 
additional  departments  that  wish  to 
advertise." 

Other  Media.  Mr.  (joldwater  stated 
that  they  intended  to  continue  to  de- 
velo])  their  direct  mail  advertising 
since  they  consider  it  to  lx‘  a  strong 
weaixm  for  the  .small  store.  Conced¬ 
ing  that  radio  adverti.sing  deixmled 
very  largely  for  its  effectiveness  on 
local  conditions,  he  said  that  they  had 
found  it  un.siitisfactory.  Mr.  (iold¬ 
water  went  on  to  de.scribe  a  i)romo- 
tional  plan  for  national  advertising 
on  a  small  scale.  Capitalizing  on  the 
s(»uthwestern  tradition,  they  adver¬ 
tised  "branding  iron”  goods  made 
up  for  them  hy  a  I^os  .\ngeles  manu¬ 
facturer.  They  went  in  for  dresses, 
shoes,  .scarfs,  H'lts,  bags,  luncheon 
sets  and  yardage  of  the  same  design. 
This  year  they  plan  a  similar  i)ro- 
motion  using  Indian  symbols.  Mr. 
(ioldwater  stated  it  is  his  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  .small  .stores  can  cajntalize 
on  some  ] (articular  api)eal  and  ])ro- 
mote  this  through  some  national 
])uhlicati(m. 

Summing  up.  Mr.  (ioldwater  said 
“plea.se  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
agaiiist  advertising.  I  lx*lieve  as 
firmly  in  advertising  as  does  any 
l)er.son  in  this  business,  hut  it  can 
result  in  overweight  in  e.x])ense  that 
is  unju.stified.  ( fur  advertising  can 
be  effective  without  being  large.  Hy 
keeping  it  small  we  can  reduce  that 
ever  mounting  demon  ‘ex]x‘nse’.’’ 

Personality,  Speaking  on  ‘‘Building 
a  .Store  I’ersonality  Through  Co¬ 
ordinated  Di.splay”.  Morgan  Man¬ 
chester  of  Harry  S.  Manchester. 
Inc.,  Madi.son,  \Vi.sconsin,  stressed 
the  importance  and  the  desirability 
of  making  the  store  in  all  things  a 
recognizable  entity.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  "Coordinated  Disiday”.  Mr. 
Manchester  listed  as  most  imiK)rtant 
"(1)  Lighting — lx)th  general  and 
display:  (2)  Color  used — from  the 
carpet  right  U])  to  the  ceiling;  (3) 
The  fixture  lay-out.  particularly  with 
reference  to  balance,  the  elimination 
of  dead  spaces,  and  displays;  (4) 
The  arrangement  of  aisles  and  lay¬ 
out  of  tables;  (5)  Window  display 
— seasonal  trims,  mannequins  and 
display  fixtures;  (6)  General  tone 
of  advertising;  (7)  Projxr  spacing 


of  sjH*cial  attractions  throughout  the 
store,  esjxcially  at  Christmas  time, 
and  changing  departmental  lay-out 
to  suit  the  season  of  the  year;  (8) 
The  general  appearance  and  groom¬ 
ing  of  any  part  of  th6  ix;rsonnel  that 
meets  the  public,  and  {(articularly 
the  elevator  operator;  (9)  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  boxes,  carry  bags,  wrap¬ 
ping  papers,  trucks,  etc."  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester  recommended  that  all  these 
things  lx*  under  the  direct  perscmal 
suiXTvision  of  a  top  executive  who 
should  know  how  to  make  or  at  least 
read  blueprints,  who  should  have 
good  taste  and  who  should  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  merchandising  end  of 
the  business.  He  must  c(H)rdinate 
the  ideas  of  all  the  i)eople  with  whom 
he  comes  iii  contact. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  .specific 
comments  that  Mr.  Manche.ster 
made  in  connection  with  various  of 
these  elements  is  his  remark  that 
table  lay-outs  .should  be  changed 
often,  the  effect  Ixing  almost  the 
same  as  the  changing  of  fixtures ; 
his  e.xplanation  of  how  they  made 
their  Christmas  advertising  always 
feature  the  store  iximarily ;  his  re¬ 
mark  on  allowing  the  girls  30%  off 
on  clothes  they  can  wear  in  the 
.store,  giving  them  low  prices  in  the 
beauty  shop,  and  extra  free  services, 
such  as  combing  hair  daily,  etc. 

Mr.  Manchester’s  final  remarks 
are  (pioted  in  their  entirety — "I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  comparison  which  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  true.  You  must  have 
turnover  just  as  much  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  ccKjrdinated  display — 
store  per.sonality,  store  appearance, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  as 
you  do  in  the  merchandising  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  .\  well  run  store  ojierates 
on  a  low  inventory  and  turns  it  over 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  low  inventory 
results  in  more  cash  being  available 
to  use  for  other  things  and  the  rapid 
turn  means  that  the  stcx'k  always 
looks  new  and  cu.stomers  come  in 
oftener  and  buy  more  Ix'cause  of 
this.  The  .same  thing  holds  true  in 
merchandising  C(X)rdinated  display. 
If  you  keep  your  investment  low  by 
using  easily  changed  carpet,  ply- 
wo(k1,  color,  light,  etc.  yon  will  have 
more  cash  to  use  for  continual 
changes  and  jx’ople  will  come  in 
oftener  to  your  store  lx*cause  human 
beings  are  always  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  new  things  whether  they  be 
merchandise  or  its  presentation.” 
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Coiiiiiiunity  Sales.  The  third 
six^aker,  R.  W.  Crist,  Retail  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  spoke  on  “Cooperative 
Sales  in  a  Community”.  Empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  a  cooperative 
sale  is  primarily  a  show,  Mr.  Crist 
jxiinted  out  that  the  successful  co¬ 
operative  sale,  as  its  prime  requisite, 
needs  organization.  Expenses,  he 
said,  must  be  expected.  They  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  nor  can  it 
l>e  imagined  that  they  should  be 
taken  (nit  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dues.  Mr.  Crist  recommended  that 
the  event  be  sponsored  through  the 
ChamlKT  of  Commerce  and  that  the 
important  thing  to  build  up  is  the 
feeling  of  the  community  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  event. 

“A  community  promotion  gives 
you  and  your  members  a  chance  to 
include  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  something  exciting 
in  which  they  are  all  actors  because 
they  are  individually  imiiortant 
memln'rs  of  the  community  in  which 
this  activity  is  holding  the  center  of 
the  stage.  This  ‘Forward  Home 
Town  Day’  is  something  in  which 
all  citizens  have  a  part  and  thus 
they  are  interested.  And  when  citi¬ 
zens  are  interested,  they  are  recep¬ 
tive  to  what  you  have  to  sell  since 
their  acts  of  looking  at  your  mer¬ 
chandise  and  taking  some  of  it  home 
with  them  constitute  a  tangible  par¬ 
ticipation  in  what’s  going  on”. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  show¬ 
manship.  Mr.  Crist  urged  that  the 
announcement  sent  to  the  merchants 
bear  pictures  and  illustrations, 
strong  verbs  and  descriptive  adjec¬ 
tives.  Newspai>er  cooperation,  he 
said,  could  be  secured  in  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  mats  from  their  advertising 
service  to  illustrate  this  first  notice. 
“If  you're  the  moving  spirit,  you'd 
lietter  make  a  few  notes  for  your- 
•self  about  things  to  be  done,  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  attained,  features 
you  think  will  be  attractive  and  what 
you  think  various  items  will  cost. 
Don't  hide  the  fact  that  you  want 
to  stir  up  some  business.  Hut  don’t 
neglect  to  include  as  an  essential 
objective  the  creation  of  good  will 
among  your  own  townspeople  and 
esiiecially  among  those  who  you 
want  to  bring  into  town  from  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Forget 
good  will  and  you’ll  guarantee — not 
the  failure  of  this  first  event — but 


the  ultimate  crippling  of  the  retail 
trade  of  your  town.” 

Case  in  Point.  As  a  sample  of  a 
successful  community  promotion, 
the  Harrisburg  experience  last 
Christmas  was  cited.  A  school  band 
comiietition  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  prizes 
were  awarded.  Participants  were  all 
taken  to  a  special  movie  matinee  and 
the  jiarade  and  competition  was  well 
attended  by  adult  rooters  who  got 
in  some  shojiping  and  planned  fur¬ 
ther  buying.  In  advance  of  the  con¬ 
test  stories  and  jiictures  were  run 
in  the  newspapers  and  after  the  con¬ 
test  there  were  follow-ups.  “You 
can  have  a  school  band  contest  in 
the  Spring,  if  you  choose,  but  we'll 
continue  to  have  ours  the  first  Satur¬ 
day  in  December.  It  brings  crowds 
to  Harrisburg  when  our  streets  are 
gay  with  evergreens  and  Chri.stmas 
bells  and  ornaments.  Those  who 
come  catch  the  spirit  of  the  holidays 
and  begin  to  make  purchases  and 
carry  back  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  the  story  that  Christmas 
is  coming  and  Harrisburg  is  gay 
and  festive  and  beautiful.  W  hy  I’d 
stage  a  baby  parade  or  a  diving  con¬ 
test  in  early  December,  if  I  could 


^^HE  W  ednesday  evening  ses.sion 
for  Smaller  Stores  was  devoted 
to  an  ( )pen  Forum  at  which  Clare 
Sperry  of  P(jrt  Huron,  Michigan, 
jiresided.  .Seated  on  the  platform  in 
the  role  of  consultants  were: 

Daniel  h'isenberg.  Cen'l  Mgr., 
Tejiper  Pros.,  Plainfield.  X.  J. ; 
.\llen  ( iermain,  Germain  Stores, 
Inc.,  Hrooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  E.  .\. 
W’eden,  \’ice  Pres.,  The  J.  W’.  Hale 
Corporation,  Manchester,  Conn.: 
and  James  .S.  Schramm,  J.  S. 
.Schramm  Co.,  Hurlington,  la. 

A  number  of  (juestions  were 
offered  by  the  chairman  and  answers 
were  called  for  from  the  floor.  The 
first  ([uestion  was  “Is  there  a  de- 
partiiient  store  present  doing  a 
volume  of  less  than  $500,000  and 
making  a  profit  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  department,  who  will  tell 
how  it  is  done?”  ^Ir.  Matison  of 
Fine  Pros.,  Mati.son  Co..  Laurel, 
Miss.,  answering  the  question,  said 
“W’e  only  buy  what  we  can  sell 


put  shoppers  in  our  retail  district 
and  make  people  like  Harrisburg 
better  for  doing  it !” 

Among  the  other  things  done  at 
Christmastime  by  the  Harrisburg 
Chamber  were  the  cimducting  of  an 
hour’s  radio  broadcast  by  school 
choirs  and  another  broadcast  by  a 
chorus  of  300  trained  voices.  Com¬ 
menting  on  cost.  Mr.  Crist  said  that 
they  had  siient  $5000  to  stage  the 
Christmas  program  and  $3500  for 
a  four-day  Spring  Jubilee,  but  that 
“we  don’t  pay  for  it  all  because  such 
things  as  talent  and  first  page  news- 
])aper  publicity  can’t  be  bought”. 
The  actual  money  necessary  is  raised 
by  having  a  finance  committee  sug¬ 
gest  the  appropriations  desired  from 
each  participating  store.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  money  came  from 
chain  organizations. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Crist  said 
“W’hat’s  the  answer?  Showmanship 
and  organization!  program  with 
an  appeal  and  a  challenge — carefully 
planned  and  properly  presented. 
Your  town  can  do  as  well  when  you 
determine  to  pay  what  it  costs  in 
time  and  thought  and  energy  and 
monev  and  service.” 


within  thirty  days  and  there  is  not 
a  day  in  the  year  but  what  we  re¬ 
ceive  new  goods”.  Mr.  Matison 
said  that  they  have  an  8  and  10 
turnover  with  a  net  markup  of  about 
30.5^.  Markdowns,  he  said,  ran  8 
to  10%.  Ouestioned  by  O.  J.  Hoi)- 
pner  of  Cotrell  &  Leonard.  Albany, 
New  York,  as  to  his  comi>etition, 
Mr.  Matison  said  that  locally  there 
was  no  high  priced  chain  competi¬ 
tion,  although  there  was  chain  com¬ 
petition  on  ready-to-wear  for  less 
than  $10.  It  was  Mr.  Hojipner’s  be¬ 
lief  that  the  -46%)  initial  nitirkup  was 
possible  only  because  there  was  no 
high  priced  chain  competition.  Mr. 
Matison  explained  that  they  did 
have  competition  from  neighboring 
big  towns. 

Transportation  Costs.  I'he  next 
question  raiswl  by  Mr.  Siierry  detilt 
with  the  possibilities  of  smaller 
stores’  reducing  incoming  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  This  question  was  an- 
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sweml  l)y  Leonard  Moufjeon,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Traffic  (jnmp  of  the 
Association,  who  i)ointe(l  out  that 
the  A.'sociation’s  office  would  freely 
review  any  controversial  claims 
turned  down  by  a  transi)ortation 
company  and  had  in  the  past  in 
many  instances  successfully  collected 
such  claims.  Mr.  Mongeon  stressed 
the  necessity  of  stores  placing  sjk;- 
cific  routing  or  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  oil  their  orders  to  avoid  the 
manufacturer  following  the  cheap¬ 
est  course  for  him.  Often,  he  said, 
shipments  were  being  made  by  ex¬ 
press  when  parcel  post  offered  just 
as  fast  service,  etc.  He  suggested 
that  stores  should  attempt  to  work 
out  a  routing  guide  wherein  they 
would  have  a  card  for  each  city  and 
would  ])lace  specific  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  on  their  orders  to  vendors. 
Kven  very  small  stores,  he  said, 
could  have  a  label  made  to  place  on 
their  orders,  saying — e.  g.  “Ship  by 
jiarcel  post,  express,  or  freight — 
whichever  is  cheaiiest”  and  then  fill 
in  the  freight  route — then  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  choose  the  cheapest 
transportation  medium.  He  urged 
the  wisdom  of  consolidation  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  Vt)rk  City,  which 
practice  is  generally  being  followed. 

.\dding  to  Mr.  Mongeon’s  com¬ 
ments.  Mr.  W’eden  told  how  they 
had  affected  a  saving  by  instructing 
that  all  parcel  iK)st  shipments  he  not 
insured.  They  carry  a  blanket 
policy  at  the  rate  of  25^  a  hundred 
and  have  found  this  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  saving  although  it  does 
necessitate  keeping  track  of  the 
valuation  of  incoming  merchandise, 
and  monthly  reporting  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  company.  Air.  Weden  stated 
they  also  keep  track  of  the  actual 
postage  on  the  package  and  that  they 
have  found  that  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  jnit  on  more  postage  than  is 
necessary.  Deductions  for  these 
comparatively  small  amounts  are 
made  from  the  invoices  and  no  no¬ 
tice  is  given  the  manufacturer.  In 
response  to  a  question  by  H.  H. 
Levy  of  E.  S.  Levy  &  Co.,  Galves¬ 
ton.  Texas,  Air.  \\’eden  said  that 
there  have  been  no  comebacks  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Coiupeiisation  Methods.  After  de¬ 
scribing  lack  of  success  with  several 
quota  bonus  plans.  Air.  Alyers  of 
Alyers-Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
stated  that  they  hatl  adopted  a 


straight  commission  basis  with  a 
drawing  account.  Xew  peo|)le  taken 
on  are  put  on  a  low  base  pay  and 
the  system  is  explained  to  them. 
Xew  jieople,  he  said,  are  put  on  a 
minimum  of  $12  and  given  >4  of  \% 
for  all  sales.  There  is  a  one  year 
prokition  period.  Direct  selling 
costs  compare  favorably  with  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  figures.  Commis¬ 
sion  |X‘rcentages  vary  Ix'tween  de¬ 
partments — the  girls  in  the  notion 
department  get  a  much  higher  jkw 
cent  than  those  in  the  rea<ly-to-wear. 

Air.  Hoppner,  sj)eaking  on  this 
subject,  described  several  variations 
which  they  had  tried  which  led  to 
their  present  decisicm  that  only  the 
salary  plus  commission  basis  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  from  the  jM»int  of  view  of 
the  employee. 

On  the  (juestion  of  avoiding  over¬ 
keen  competition  between  sales- 
ixople  under  the  quota  bonus  i)Ian. 
the  consensus  was  that  the  j)ro])er 
jirocedure  was  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  means  whereby  the  quota 
bonus  plan  worked  and  a  constant 
effort  to  keep  the  salespeople  in¬ 
formed  as  to  how  they  stood  and 
why.  Air.  h'isenberg  sjxjke  of  a  plan 
which  they  are  considering  called 
“credit  counts”.  .\  count  will  entail 
such  things  as  punctuality,  elimina¬ 
tion  (jf  errors,  stock  work,  etc.,  all 
of  which  would  go  toward  e.xtra 
vacation  time. 

Aliss  Gladys  Gilmore,  speaking  on 
methods  whereby  to  bring  up  sales¬ 
people  who  have  fallen  behind  in 
their  commissions  or  their  sales 
(juotas,  urged  the  adoption  of  defi¬ 
nitely  systematized  interviews  at 
regular  intervals  aiul  at  those  inter¬ 
views  attempting  to  get  the  girls 
themselves  to  jioint  out  the  causes 
for  their  bad  showings. 

Unit  Control.  The  next  question 
raised  dealt  with  unit  control — to 
what  extent  it  should  be  attempted 
in  the  smaller  store.  Air.  W’eden 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
essential  to  a  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  and  should  Ije  expanded  to 
take  in  such  departments  as  showed 
serious  defects  from  time  to  time. 
He  expressed  the  opinion,  however, 
that  it  never  would  be  a  substitute 
for  actual  i)hysical  contact  with  mer¬ 
chandise.  Air.  Alatison  thought 
more  unit  control  was  necessary  and 
said  that  in  his  store  unit  control 
of  ready-to-wear,  shoes,  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishings  was  kept. 


Records  are  kej)!  by  the  department 
manager.  In  resjMinse  to  a  question 
by  Air.  .Sj)erry  four  .stores  indicated 
that  unit  control  records  were  cen¬ 
tralized  and  that  there  was  a  specific 
person  charged  with  that  function. 

Alteration  Charges.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion.  raised  by  Air.  Gates  of  John 
W'il.son  &  Co.,  Greenfield,  Alass., 
dealt  with  alteration  charges.  A 
wide  diversity  of  ]iolicies  and 
charges  were  indicated  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  .slutwed  that  they  did 
charge  for  alterations.  .\  coojx'rative 
|K)licy  similar  to  tho.se  followed  by 
many  big  cities  was  described  by 
W'.  A.  .Armstrong,  Sisson  Bros. 
W’elden  Co.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y., 
who  told  of  the  very  satisfactory 
system  with  minimum  charges 
agreed  upon  by  retailers  iti  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Personnel.  George  W .  I’riehs  of 
John  Priehs  Alercantile  Co.,  Alt. 
Clemens.  Alichigan,  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  on  h(nv  to  get  capable 
people  in  a  small  store,  pointing  out 
that  such  people  were  attracted  to 
the  big  cities.  Air.  Kisenberg, 
speaking  on  this  point,  told  how  they 
have  Ix'en  working  with  the  schools, 
convincing  the  education  authorities 
of  the  need  for  training  people  in 
retail  .selling  and  merchandising  and 
of  the  possibilities  that  retailing 
offers.  Air.  Kisenberg  said  that  they 
expected  to  reach  sub.stantial  bene¬ 
fits  by  this  coo])erative  program. 
Air.  Kahn  of  Levy  Bros..  Elizabeth, 
X.  J.,  said  that  they  conqxted  with 
Xewark  and  Xew  York  on  help  and 
that  they  found  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  help  because  they  were 
a  little  less  rigid  than  the  big  city 
.stores.  “The  girl  who  works  in  our 
store  is  more  or  less  at  home  there. 
I'liere  are  not  so  many  rules.  She 
is  permitted  to  walk  around  which 
is  not  iiermitted  in  big  stores.  She 
is  not  docked  when  she  is  late.  We 
have  a  Credit  Unifm — that  is  .some¬ 
thing  that  makes  these  ])eople  feel 
that  we  are  kjoking  out  for  them. 
...  It  is  not  quite  as  prison-like  as 
it  is  in  the  big  stores”. 

Air.  Priehs  explained  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  attract  jxople  who  will 
help  build  the  store — people  who 
have  executive  ability.  Air.  Reid  of 
Wilson’s,  commenting  on  this  (pies- 
tion.  .said.  “We  lo.st  four  girls  in 
our  office  inside  of  three  months. 
They  went  to  the  mills  or  to  offices 
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where  they  could  work  shorter 
hours.  We  were  ojien  to  nine  o’clock 
on  Saturday  night — now  we  close 
up,  and  this  is  our  second  year,  at 
six  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  We  are 
the  only  dry  goods  store  in  town 
that  does  it  hut  it  has  been  profit¬ 
able.  Since  then  we  have  not  lost  a 
girl.  .  .  .  Find  out  what  they  want 
and  why  they  leave,  make  some  ad¬ 
justments  and  the  turnover  will  be 
very  small.” 

Mr.  Pillsbury  of  Evanston.  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  this  discussion  said  “I  think 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  like¬ 
ly  young  men  and  women  to  come 
and  work  for  us  is  to  jjoint  out  the 
fact  that  when  they  come  in  and 
work  in  our  stores  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  Ijeyond  that  if  they  make 
good. 

Mr.  Milliken  of  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  .said  “T  am  convinced  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  a  good  sales 
force  in  a  small  store  which  are  not 
realized  by  very  many  owners  or 
managers  of  tho.se  stores.  In  the 
next  year  I  am  going  to  study  sell¬ 
ing  from  every  possible  angle.  I  am 
going  to  read  all  the  bulletins  I  can 
get  my  hands  on.  1  am  going  to 
saturate  myself  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  dt)  a  good  job  of 
selling  in  our  store.  Next,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  set  uj)  a  cpujta  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  every  sales])erson  why  I 
.set  up  the  (juota  and  explain  to  them 
why  they  are  on  the  5%,  6%.  or 
10%  they  are  on.  .\t  the  end  of 
each  month,  I  am  going  to  talk 
things  over  with  them.  I  am  going 
to  have  authorities  talk  to  them. 
I’m  going  to  do  some  selling  my¬ 
self.  I  have  done  all  these  things 
before,  but  I  am  going  to  do  them 
again.  I  think  if  you  had  to  choose 
between  your  advertising,  radio, 
and  even  the  modernization  of  the 
store,  I  would  rather  of  all  these 
things  have  a  gix)d  first-class  sales 
force,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it 
within  the  next  six  months.  A  small 
.store  can’t  afford  a  personnel  di¬ 
rector.  The  personnel  director’s  job 
can  lx*  done  by  the  owner  or  the 
general  manager  with  the  assistance 
of  a  top-notch  .secretary  or  steno¬ 
grapher.  That  end  of  the  business 
has  been  long  neglected  and  it 
should  be  taken  care  of.” 

Assortments.  “How  .should  a  small 
store  reach  the  most  effective  as¬ 
sortment  within  its  means?”  was 
the  next  point  raised.  Mr.  Germain, 


said  jirice  lines  must  lx*  considered 
from  two  angles ;  one,  ])roduction  of 
a  volume  of  traffic  and  the  other 
production  of  a  volimie  of  sales.  In 
many  price  lines,  he  said,  in-between 
price  lines  can  lx  weeded  out  be¬ 
cause  the  customer  will  readily  see 
a  very  marked  advantage  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  better  article.  A  few  of 
the  in-between  price  lines  might 
even  be  carried  purely  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Talking  on  tbe  advisability  of 
having  a  bargain  basement  in  a 
smaller  store.  Mr.  Spellman  of 
Levy  Hros.  pointed  out  that  this  was 
pretty  much  of  an  individual  ques¬ 
tion.  that  in  certain  stores  bargain 
ba.sements  get  the  same  customers 
that  go  to  the  better  stores  because 
all  customers  are  always  looking  for 
a  bargain.  ( )n  this  .same  .subject  Mr. 
Schramm  said,  “'I'lie  average  small 
store  in  the  average  sized  town  has 
to  carry  all  types  of  merchandise, 
that  is.  low  priced  and  medium 
priced.  I  feel  that  it  is  much  wiser 
and  we  do  a  much  better  job  on 
popular  priced  mercbandise,  if  we 
segregate  that  o|x*ration  completely, 
if  it  is  lK)ught  by  an  individual  and 
sold  by  an  individual  in  an  individu¬ 
al  section  of  our  store.  However, 
some  stores  are  not  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  of  devoting  an  entire 
basenx*nt  to  it.  Perhaps  the  ba.se- 
ment  is  not  big  enough  so  we  must 
carry  pojndar  price  ranges  through¬ 
out  the  store.” 

World's  Fair.  In  resjxmse  to  a  t|ues- 
tion  raised  by  Mr.  Reid  as  to  what 
the  small  town  store  can  do  to  profit 
from  the  \\  orld’s  Fair.  Miss  Hag¬ 
gerty  of  the  Hines  Store,  .Scrantim, 
Pa.,  said  that  they  were  going  to 
try  to  make  their  customers  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  they  can  buy 
New  York  fashions  in  their  own 
home  town  and  they  should  do  their 
aj)parel  buying  at  home  and  have 
more  time  to  attend  the  Fair  in 
Xew  York.  Mr.  Reid  i)ointed  out 
that  it  was  alive  with  ojqiortunities 
for  promotions,  mentioning  speci¬ 
fically  the  oi)portunity  for  playing 
up  the  great  amount  of  walking  that 
visitors  will  do  at  the  Fair  and  the 
conseciuent  need  for  comfortable 
sh(x*s.  He  said  “What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  to  develop  business 
from  the  angle  of  having  suitable 
clothes.  I  went  to  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago  and  I  know  if  you  did 
not  have  comfortable  clothes  to 


change  to  after  you  came  back  to 
the  hotel,  it  was  jiretty  bad.  ^'ou 
should  em|)hasize  en.sembles  and 
things  that  can  go  together  and  dis¬ 
play  them  downstairs.  We  can  do 
a  real  job  as  merchants  to  .sell  our 
clientele  this  merchandise  before 
they  go  to  the  Fair.” 

Radio.  Res|X)nding  to  a  question  bv 
W.  M.  McLean  of  Hill.s.  Mclxan 
&  Haskins.  Pinghamton,  X.  Y.,  as 
to  radio  advertising,  several  types  of 
mercha.idi'.e,  including  blankets,  ho¬ 
siery,  and  children’s  wear,  were 
cited  as  well  adapted  to  such  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Schramm  suggested  that 
any  good  merchandise  may  be  sold 
over  the  radio  if  it  is  backed  by  a 
good  i)rogram. 

"■Pushing.*'  The  next  ((uestion 
raised  dealt  with  the  effect  of 
boosting  a  particular  article  very 
hard.  Mr.  Levy  suggested  that  after 
a  sale  of.  for  instance,  hosiery  had 
been  pushed  for  a  while,  with  prizes 
being  otYered,  etc.,  there  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  let-down  in  the  department. 
Commenting  on  this.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
.said,  "I  think  if  you  try  to  do  it 
on  a  cut-price  basis  and  sell  an  in¬ 
ferior  piece  of  merchandise  you  will 
have  just  the  result  you  sjxak  of, 
but  if  you  sell  a  good  item  and  in¬ 
troduce  it  to  perhaps  a  hundred  new 
customers,  you  will  get  results.” 

Markup.  Responding  to  a  (piestion 
by  Mr.  Levy  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  original  markup  and 
tnarkdowns,  specifically  to  ready-to- 
wear,  and  whether  it  is  true  that  a 
lower  original  markup  will  mean  a 
better  turnover  and  a  small  mark- 
tlown,  Mr.  Kahn  said.  “You  have  to 
watch  your  competitor  and  see  what 
price  he  is  marking  his  goods  and 
you  have  to  meet  your  competitor's 
price.  W  hen  you  try  for  tix)  high 
a  marku])  and  your  merchandise 
dtxs  not  sell  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
it  becomes  very  old  and  by  that  time 
your  comixtitor  has  been  selling 
volume  and  has  been  beating  you  to 
the  punch,  and  you  have  to  take  a 
dra.stic  markdown.”  Mr.  .Schramm, 
commenting  t)n  this  same  point,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  lessees  of  their  mil¬ 
linery  department  had  operated  on 
a  markup  whereby  hats  ct)sting  them 
$1.00  were  sold  for  $2.95.  The  store 
took  back  the  department,  sold  $1.00 
hats  ft)r  $1.95,  had  a  50%  volume 
increase  and  a  7%  profit  increase 
as  a  result. 
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Training  was  the  theme  of  the 
Personnel  Gronj)  session  which 
convened  on  W  ednesday  afternoon, 
January  18.  in  tlie  Southeast  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and 
which  threatened  to  stretch  its  four 
walls,  'riiree  ])articularly  vital  as- 
[lects  of  training  were  dealt  with : 
pre-employment  training,  executive 
training,  and  training  for  flexibility 
to  help  in  stabilizing  retail  employ¬ 
ment.  Betsy  Campbell.  Director  of 
Training  at  the  Halle  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  presided. 

Prefacing  the  talks  on  pre-em¬ 
ployment  training,  Mi.ss  Ruth 
Chapin.  \'ice- President  in  charge  of 
Personnel  at  the  Whn.  Hengerer 
Com])any.  BuflFalo.  announced  that 
the  Personnel  Grouj)  had  a]ipointed 
a  committee  whose  job  it  would  be 
to  determine  the  limits  of  pre-em¬ 
ployment  training.  She  declared 
that  the  work  of  this  committee 
would  he  to  define  what  can  proper¬ 
ly  he  taught  in  schools  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  retailing,  and  what  had  best 
be  taught  by  the  stores  themselves. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  problem 
was  particularly  urgent  because  of 
the  ])rograms  l)eing  jilanned  under 
the  terms  of  the  George-Deen  Act. 

Miss  Cha])in  indicated  that  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  pre-employment 
training  would  to  be  to  send  out 
questionnaires  to  each  member  of 
the  Personnel  Group,  and  on  the 
basis  of  results  to  formulate  a  rec¬ 
ommended  imogram  which  will  then 
Ik‘  communicated  to  lK)th  retailers 
and  teachers,  so  that  they  may  bi 
able  to  agree  quickly  on  wdiat  the 
sch(X)ls  can  do  for  the  stores. 


Miss  Chapin  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  committee  would  be 
to  “rectmcile”  the  different  opinions 
as  to  the  limits  of  pre-employment 
training.  In  order  to  clarify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  iM)ints  of  view  on  the  subject 
she  then  introduced  a  store  presi¬ 
dent,  a  retailing  director,  a  trainer 
of  teachers  in  retailing  and  a  teacher 
of  retailing,  each  of  whom  gave  an 
interesting  and  individual  version  of 
the  problem  confronting  teacher  and 
retailer.  Mr.  R.  P.  Bach.  President 
of  Goodnow’s.  Keene.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  declared  that  the  job  of  the 
school  was  to  select  .students  suited 
for  retailing,  and  to  enlist  their  co¬ 
operation  and  that  of  their  parents 
in  the  development  of  the  behavior, 
and  character  traits  desirable  for 
success  in  the  retail  field.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  progressive 
retailers  recognize  the  schools  as 
their  best  recruiting  ground  for  new 
employees  and  be  urged  them  to  do 
an  efficient  job  in  choosing  the  best 
possible  material  with  the  aid  of 
those  who  were  preparing  students 
for  vocational  life. 

Where  Schools  Fail.  Miss  I-aura 
Asbury.  Training  Director  of  the 
Bon  Marche.  Seattle,  approached 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  students  who  reach  the  store 
without  previous  high  schcKtl  retail 
training.  She  emphasized  the  fact 
that  many  such  young  people  were 
rejected  or  failed  on  their  jobs  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  training,  not  in 
retailing,  which  the  store  can  sup¬ 
ply.  but  in  fundamentals  w’bich 
should  be  acquired  in  the  schools. 
Most  common  shortcomings  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Asbury  are  basic  aritb- 
metic.  knowledge  of  correct  English, 


ability  to  speak  well,  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  oneself,  ability  to  write  legibly 
and  neatly,  good  |X)sture.  careful 
grooming,  knowledge  of  rules  of 
health  and  cleanliness,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  those  things  which  can 
l)e  termed  "business  manners”.  Miss 
.Asbury  indicated  that  in  most  cases 
the  resjxjnsibility  for  these  deficien¬ 
cies  lay  not  with  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents  but  with  the  schools  which 
devote  themselves  to  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  college  and  thereby  make 
misfits  of  those  students  who  cannot 
or  do  not  wish  to  go  on  with  an 
academic  career.  Miss  .A.sbury  also 
cited  the  lack  (jf  certain  habits  which 
all  .students,  need  and  which  can  be 
built  up  only  through  training  over 
long  jH‘ri(Kls.  Tho.se  are  chiefly 
habits  of  mind;  habits  of  accuracy, 
a  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of 
things,  a  serious  attitude,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  cooperation, 
a  willingness  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  a  sense  of  value  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  time  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

Miss  Jessie  Stuart  of  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education, 
Boston,  expres.sed  the  opinion  that 
the  schools  should  concentrate 
on  background  information.  T'bey 
should,  according  to  her,  give  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  information,  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  principles  of  retailing, 
on  how  stores  are  run,  and  on  how- 
people  must  conduct  themselves  in 
the  business  world.  She  feels  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  .schcwds  to 
try  to  teach  those  things  which  can 
be  well  taught  only  in  the  store  in 
the  actually  selling  situation. 

New  York  Program.  Finally,  Miss 
Grace  Brennan,  of  the  New  A'ork 
City  Board  of  Education,  outlined 
the  program  now  l)eing  followed  in 
the  New  York  City  Schools.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  New  A^ork  program 
covers  many  of  the  points  made  by 
tbe  earlier  .speakers.  ( )utstanding 
features  of  the  program  are  first,  the 
effort  made  by  the  school  to  go  to 
the  stores,  find  out  what  they  want 
and  what  they  think  is  lacking  in 
employees  who  came  in  straight 
from  high  school,  and  then  go  back 
and  give  it  to  their  students;  and 
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second,  the  cooperative  system  with 
one  week  in  the  school  and  one  week 
in  tlie  store,  and  a  close  follow  up 
of  students  on  the  job  so  that  what¬ 
ever  faults  they  demonstrate  during 
their  week  in  the  store  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  during  the  succeeding  week 
in  school.  Miss  Brennan  also 
stressed  the  fact  that  training  was 
given  with  non-selling  j(jl)s  in  mind 
as  well  as  selling  since  many  stores 
])Iace  cooperative  students  in  behind 
the  scenes  jobs. 

The  discussion  which  followed 
centered  about  two  chief  problems — 
helping  students  acquire  good  dic¬ 
tion.  and  giving  them  some  idea  of 
what  a  business  is  and  how  it  fits 
into  the  whole  economic  picture. 
Executive-Building.  The  subject  of 
executive  training  was  handled  In- 
Mr.  James  Watson,  National  Train¬ 
ing  Director  of  Montgomery  Ward 
Citinpany.  He  declared  that  any 
store  with  an  effective  training  pro¬ 
gram  must  think  in  terms  of  three 
distinct  groups  of  employees:  first, 
major  e.xecutives ;  second,  junior 
executives  who  are  consitlered  good 
promotional  material,  and  finally 
rank  and  file  employees  who  are  po¬ 
tential  executives.  Most  of  Mr. 
Watson's  remarks  were  devoted  to 
the  first  group,  whom  he  considers 
the  most  neglected  from  the  stand- 
IK)int  of  training.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  numberless  failures 
were  caused  by  bringing  experts  in 
some  one  branch  of  retailing  into  a 
store,  and  then  failing  to  educate 
them  to  the  demands  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  store.  He  also  deplored  the  prac¬ 
tice  followed  in  many  stores  leaving 
executives  to  their  own  devices  for 
long  periods  and  then  suddenly  de¬ 
ciding  that  they  are  unsatisfactory. 
He  advocated  making  top  manage¬ 
ment  "Executive-training  conscious" 
and  he  made  it  amply  clear  that  no 
personnel  department  can  tlo  a  good 
job  until  executives  have  been 
trained  in  good  personnel  manage¬ 
ment. 

Training  for  Flexibility.  Miss 
Gertrude  H.  Sykes.  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  elaborated  the  topic 
of  stabilizing  retail  employment 
through  training  for  flexibility.  She 
indicated  that  a  store  which  wishes 
to  eliminate  fluctuations  in  employ¬ 
ment  as  much  as  ix)ssible  must  look 
with  new  eyes  at  situations  and 
methods  traditionally  considered  sat¬ 


isfactory.  They  mu.st  evaluate  their 
methods  of  training  and  discover 
which  are  most  effective  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  store  with  pronuttional  mate¬ 
rial,  and  which  are  best  suited  for 
training  those  jjeople  who  are  to  be 
asked  to  fill  in  a  variety  of  jobs. 
Miss  Sykes  emphasized  the  fact  that 
establishing  training  for  flexibility  is 
not  an  easy  job  but  that  it  was 
worth  the  effort,  both  in  savings  to 
the  store  and  in  the  lisychological 
compensations  involved  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  needless  forced  and  volun¬ 
tary  separations.  In  summing  iq). 
Miss  Sykes  brought  out  what  is,  or 
should  be,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
training  problem  "dhe  importance 
(jf  the  individual  is  recognized  as  the 
integral,  pivotal  element.  What  to 
do  about  people  is  no  longer  a  segre¬ 
gated  responsibility  of  a  personnel 
division.  It  is  the  recognized  re- 
six)nsibility  of  everyone  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  involving  managerial  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  becomes  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary,  therefore,  to  find  leaders  who 
have  sufficient  patience  to  bec()me 
articulate  about  human  problems. 
Because  of  their  own  willingness  to 
adapt,  they  will  encourage  others. 
Because  of  the  value  of  their  own 
growth  through  exiKTience.  they 
will  help  others.  For  those  leaders 
who  gain  this  freedom  there  will  be 
unlimited  satisfaction  in  making  re¬ 
tailing  a  desirable  profession  to  en¬ 
ter  and  not  to  leave.” 


Promotion  from  Within.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  Miss  .Sykes’  talk,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Marcellus.  of  Wieboldi’s. 
Chicago,  reaffirmed  several  of  tlie 
points  which  she  had  brought  out. 
Among  those  which  he  emphasized 
was  the  necessity  of  having  a  sin¬ 
cere  policy  of  promotion  from  with¬ 
in  .so  that  people  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  changing  from  store  to 
■Store  to  get  ahead;  the  im|)orlance 
(;f  using  one  class  of  employees  as  a 
source  of  workers  tor  a  related 
classification:  and  the  importance  of 
building  iq)  a  group  of  employees 
who  have  been  trained  to  function 
well  in  more  than  one  job. 

Seleetion  Factor.  Mrs.  Ethel  \’. 
Fosbrink,  Training  Director  of  G. 
Fox  A'  Co.,  in  di.scussing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  training  for  flexibility  dealt 
with  a  different  but  etiually  vital  as- 
l)ect  of  it.  Her  ccmtention  was  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  how, 
but  whom  t(^  train  and  that  the  only 
way  to  get  annmd  it  is  first  to  train 
executives  t(t  look  for  and  recognize 
people  who  are  suitable  for  promo¬ 
tional  and  transfer  training. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
it  was  announced  that  a  committee 
had  been  formed  under  Miss  Sykes, 
by  the  Personnel  Group,  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  .subject  of  training  for 
tle.xibility  and  that  it  would  operate 
and  reptjrt  in  much  the  .same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  cx)mmittee  for  pre-em¬ 
ployment  training. 


WHAT  THE  PERSONNEL  JOB  SHOULD  BE 


??rT^HE  personnel  function  has 
not,  in  many  stores,  been 
pr(q)erly  organized  or  effectivelv  c«j- 
ordinated  with  other  activities,"  said 
Harold  B.  Bergen  of  McKinsey, 
Wellingtcm  &  Company,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  the  Personnel  Group 
at  the  Convention.  This  was  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  speaker's 
firm  after  intensive  study  of  organi¬ 
zation  set-up  in  stores  belonging  to 
one  of  the  best  known  groups  in 
the  country. 

The  probable  e.xplanation  for  this, 
in  the  view|X)int  of  Mr.  Bergen,  is 
that  the  personnel  manager  rejxjrts 
to  one  of  several  line  executives  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  chief  executive. 
"Rarely  does  the  personnel  manager 
report  to  the  chief  executive,  and 
rarely  does  he  or  she  have  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  exe¬ 


cutive  personnel  activities.  In  all 
too  many  cases  the  work  of  the  jter- 
sonnel  department  is  confined  to  the 
selection  and  training  of  the  rank- 
and-tile.  This  has  ti.sually  resulted 
in  unsatisfactory  executive  person¬ 
nel  administration,  which,  in  turn, 
has  been  reflected  by  ]x>or  morale  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  (organization. " 

The  speaker  advanced  the  theory 
that  many  loersonnel  problems  in  re¬ 
tailing  might  already  have  been 
.solved  had  the  personnel  manager 
been  given  .senior  rank.  He  also 
maintained  that  training  should  be 
so  decentralized  that  each  suioer- 
visory  e.xecutive  is  resjoonsible  for 
training  and  developing  the  ability 
of  his  immediate  subordinates. 

"The  training  of  tlie  individuals 
who  report  to  him  is  ])robably  the 
most  important  responsibility  of 
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eacli  executive  and  supervisory  em¬ 
ployee.  I'raininjf  should  be  thought 
of  as  sometliing  to  he  done  by  rather 
than  for  executives.  If  the  chief  exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  store  would  train  effec¬ 
tively  each  senior  executive  report¬ 
ing  to  him.  they  in  turn  their  imme¬ 
diate  subordinates,  and  so  on  until 
all  em]doyees  have  been  included, 
many  problems  of  store  management 
and  merchandising  would  he  solved. 
Training  should  not  he  thought  of 
as  something  apart  from  manage¬ 
ment  but  rather  as  an  essential  re- 
(juisite  in  discharging  management’s 
responsibilities  effectively".  Mr. 
Bergen  said. 

The  decentralization  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ])ersonnel  manage¬ 
ment,  particularly  when  training  and 
exi)ense  control  are  concerned,  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  centralization  in  the 
chief  executive  of  the  resjxmsihility 
for  coordinating  all  personnel  activi¬ 
ties.  in  the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Bergen. 
“The  chief  executive,  however,  must 
neces.sarily  delegate  much  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  senior  executive, 
as  he  delegates  resixmsibility  for 
other  major  functions.  This  per¬ 
sonnel  specialist  should  receive  his 
guidance  and  su]x*rvision  directly 
from  the  chief  executive  rather  than 
through  a  third  executive,  such  as 


Harold  B.  Bergen 

the  store  suj)erintendent.  Likewise, 
the  chief  executive  should  seek  per¬ 
sonnel  counsel  directly  from  the  i)er- 
sonnel  manager." 

Should  Be  Top  Executive,  riius 
completing  the  circle  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bergen  i)ointed  out  that 
“the  solution  of  problems  of  execu¬ 
tive  personnel  administration  is  so 
important  that  it  recpiires  the  special¬ 
ized  efff)rt.  cm  a  full  time  basis,  of  a 
senior  executive  rather  than  of  an 
individual  who  is  sul)ordinate  to  a 
senior  executive,  or  of  a  part-time 
and  con.sequently  ineffective  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  store  manager. 

“The  failure  of  many  deiiartment 
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Elections  in  Personnel  Group 

Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Personnel  Manager  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Company,  Inc..  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  was  elected  hy  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Personnel  Group  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Group  for  the  regular  two  years  term  of 
office*.  Kate  Lewis.  Employment  Manager  of  The  Naiiini 
Store,  Brooklyn.  N.  \.,  was  elected  vice-chairman.  The 
term  of  office  of  vice-chairman  is  one  year.  ().  J.  Hicks, 
Staff  Manager  of  the  Group,  was  re-elected  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

An  executive  committee  was  also  elected,  and  consists 
of  the  three  officers  and  David  Ruml.  Personnel  Manager 
of  Stern  Brothers.  New  \ork  City,  and  Annahell  Tufts, 
Personnel  Manager  of  The  Gilchrist  Companv.  Boston, 
Mass. 

New’  directors  of  the  Group  who  attended  their  first 
meeting  were:  Mr.  Ruml,  Helen  Hyde,  assistant  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
Anne  1.  Sellmer,  employment  manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co..  Indianapolis.  Iml..  and  Natalie  Kneeland  of  the  Prince 
School.  Boston,  .Mass. 

Retiring  directors  are  Elizabeth  Westgate,  Personnel 
Superintendent.  Bloomingdale's,  New  York  City,  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Group  for  the  past  two  years; 
Bishop  Brown.  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  served  as  vice-chairman  for  the 
past  year;  Helen  Norton  of  the  Prince  School.  Boston, 
Mass.;  and  Martha  Douglas,  Training  Director  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 


stores  to  recognize  the  imix)rtance  of 
establishing  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  major  function  of  the 
husiness  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  personnel  adniinistration  and 
selling  performance  which  charac¬ 
terizes  those  stores  today.  In  tho.se 
stores  where  the  per.sonnel  manager 
is  of  vice-presidential  rank,  reixirt- 
ing  to  the  chief  executive,  personnel 
management  is  more  effective  than 
in  stores  where  the  per.sonnel  sjx;- 
cialist  enjoys  only  a  suhordinate 
rank.”  said  Mr.  Bergen.  This  argu¬ 
ment  was  further  .strengthened  by 
drawing  a  parallel  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  where  outstanding 
progress  in  industrial  relations  is 
usually  associated  with  those  com- 
]>anies  where  the  personnel  special¬ 
ist  rejx)rts  to  the  chief  executive. 

Robinson  Agrees.  Commenting  up¬ 
on  Mr.  Bergen’s  paper,  O.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  N.  Y.  U.  ScluK)l  of  Retail¬ 
ing  and  co-author  of  “Organization 
and  Management,"  said  that  “no 
individual  who  understands  the 
importance  of  intelligence  in  jicr- 
sonnel  administration  can  quarrel 
with  these  observations.  Most 
significant  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
l)ersonnel  management  and  the 
j)roblems  connected  with  it  are  store¬ 
wide  in  scope."  The  i)ersonnel  man¬ 
ager  in  the  store  of  the  future, 
as  visualized  by  Mr.  Bergen,  “will 
sit  in  management  council  with  a 
])er.sonnel  point  of  view,  will  weigh 
all  store  policies  and  procedures  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  they  might  affect 
employ  ee-em])loyer  relation.shii)s." 
Finally,  said  ^Ir.  Robinson,  “stores 
operating  under  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  .set-up  are  likely  to  avoid  many 
serious  labor  difficidties,  and  to  han¬ 
dle  intelligently  those  that  do  arise.” 

Lloyd  Comments.  H.  Wilson  Lloyd, 
Personnel  ^lanager  of  li.  &  S. 
Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  re¬ 
vealed  that  his  store  was  reorganiz¬ 
ing  through  a  .series  of  experiments 
in  organization  set-uj)  which  follow 
in  general  the  Bergen  plan.  “In  .Au¬ 
gust,  1937,  a  major  oix-ration  was 
performed  on  our  organization  chart 
and  the  personnel  fimctioti  was 
.separated  from  the  operating  func¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  division  was 
established  as  a  separate  and  major 
entity.  This  is  working  successfidly 
today.” 

•A  secotid  and  more  recent  feature 
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of  the  major  operation  tlescribed  hy 
Mr.  Lloyd  concerned  merchandise 
executives.  "This  past  fall  the  job 
of  divisional  merchandise  manager 
was  eliminated,  the  job  of  buyer  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  i)ersonnel  relation¬ 
ships  and  make  the  buyer  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.”  ^Ir.  Lloyd,  however,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  Bergen  plan  at  one 
point.  He  thought  that  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  personnel  responsibility  to 
the  jxnnt  of  taking  control  of  per¬ 
sonnel  expense  away  from  the  ])er- 
sonnel  manager  would  he  a  mistake. 
"If  you  give  the  control  of  salaries, 
the  granting  of  increases,  the 
changes  in  compensation  method  to 
the  supervisory  executives,  there  will 


be  undesirable  inequalities  and  in¬ 
justices  in  your  store,”  he  said. 

The  Bergen  pai)er  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  by  members  of  the 
audience  under  the  leadership  of 
session  chairman,  Bess  Bloodworth, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn.  A 
large  part  of  the  discussion  centered 
around  other  aspects  of  the  point 
made  hy  Mr.  Lloyd.  It  was  agreed 
that  too  great  decentralization  of 
personnel  administration,  imrticu- 
larly  in  the  selection  and  placement 
of  employees,  was  both  impractical 
and  undesirable  because  it  would 
lead  to  as  many  employment  stand¬ 
ards  as  there  are  supervisory  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  store. 


SELECTION  OF  EXECUTIVES 


Maey  Methods.  The  sources  and 
placement  of  executive  personnel  in 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  explained  at  this  session 
by  E.  A.  O’Rorke,  the  store’s  Di¬ 
rector  of  Executive  Placement  and 
Training.  "Just  as  a  hanker  has  an 
investment  specialist  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  market  advising  him 
on  the  tyjie  of  securities  in  which  to 
invest  comiiany  funds,  so  ^lacy’s 
maintains  a  grouj)  of  .specialists  in 
the  field  f)f  .selection  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  market  and  advising 
us  on  the  right  kind  of  human  in¬ 
vestments,”  revealed  Mr.  O’Rorke. 
.Ml  executive  hiring  in  iMacy's  is 
either  initiated  or  approved  hy  this 
group  of  placement  specialists. 

'I'hat  a  good  i)ercentage  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  fostering  relation- 
shi])s  of  understanding  and  informa¬ 
tion  among  three  di.stinct  groiqjs  of 
potential  e.xecutives — .store  enqdoy- 
ees,  college  students  and  casual  ap¬ 
plicants — was  outlined  by  the  speak¬ 
er.  "We  have  over  a  iieriod  of  years 
maintained  a  direct  contact  with  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  representative  col¬ 
leges  in  the  Middle  .\tlantic  and 
New  England  states,  and  when  I 
say  direct  contact  I  mean  we  actually 
visit  the  campus,  give  talks  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  classes,  interview 
interested  and  interesting  seniors — 
in  1938  over  750 — and  make  sub¬ 
stantial  selections  from  this  field.” 

"The  next  group,”  said  ]\Ir. 
O’Rorke.  "are  applicants  from  out¬ 
side.  These  are  people  who  come  to 
us,  throughout  the  year,  referred  by 
store  employees,  directed  to  our  six¬ 


teenth  floor  office  hy  store  Infor¬ 
mation  Clerks,  or  referred  on  by  our 
preliminary  interview  in  the  staff 
(rank-and-file)  employment  office 
on  the  first  floor  balcony.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfying  to  note  that  over 
the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
pc'ople  referred  to  ns  bv  our  own 
store  employees.  We  like  to  think 
that  this  is  a  real  index  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  store  as  a  place  to  work 
in  and  in  which  to  work  out  a 
career.” 

The  third  group  described  by  the 
speaker  were  the  peoiile  who  are  al¬ 
ready  employed  in  the  store  in  a 
non-executive  capacity.  He  said, 
"Every  six  months  our  jiersonnel  re¬ 
view  of  staff  employees  brings  to 
our  attention  i>eople  within  our  own 
store  whose  performance  and  grow¬ 
ing  ability  recommends  them  for 
promotional  consideration.  But. 
apart  from  these  personnel  reviews, 
if  at  any  time  a  store  executive  or 
the  individual  himself  desires  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  initial  interviewer, 
a  phone  call  will  secure  him  that  re¬ 
sult.  In  this  interview  a  full  record 
of  the  person’s  store  hi.story  and  job 
value  is  considered  and  within  the 
space  of  a  week  or  two  a  decisive 
answer  is  given  as  to  the  person’s 
likely  future,  or  absence  of  it  in  our 
organization.” 

Machinery  Used.  !Mr.  O’Rorke  told 
the  audience  that  1938  found  Macy’s 
interviewing  1.783  persons  from  all 
three  groups  in  order  to  fill  163  ex¬ 
ecutive  vacancies.  Further  machin- 
er\’  employed  by  his  division  were  a 


preliminary  interview,  in  which 
four-fifths  of  the  candidates  are 
eliminated ;  a  testing  program ;  a 
final  interview,  and  a  training  squad. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
vantageous  "to  turn  over  jrersonnel 
as  rapidly  as  merchandise,”  and  "in 
order  to  attract  ability,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  viewpoint  at  the 
time  of  selection  that  looks  for  abili¬ 
ty  and  ixitential,  rather  than  specific, 
exjrerience  or  skill.  It  is  further  nec¬ 
essary  to  accept  responsibility  ade¬ 
quately  to  train  the  raw  product — 
to  think  in  terms,  not  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  today,  but  rather  the  efficiency 
and  courage  the  individual  will  show 
a  year  or  two  from  now,  once  given 
the  i)roper  equipment  and  confi¬ 
dence.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  ( I’Rorke’s  talk,  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  'I'raining  Squad  of  that 
store  was  not  made  up  entirely  of 
])otential  executives  from  outside  re¬ 
sources,  as  had  been  .suppo.sed  by 
many,  but  that  it  was  composed  of  a 
large  number  selected  from  within 
the  .store.  .M.so,  the  number  on  the 
Training  .Scpiad  at  any  given  time 
is  controlled  by  a  yearly  forecast  of 
executive  need.  .\t  no  time  is  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  a  necessary  reeptisite  to 
the  squad.  .\dditi(»nal  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  testing  program  used 
by  Mr.  O’Rorke’s  division  covered 
color  vision,  arithmetic,  and  s])eed 
and  accuracy. 

Health  ln.>iiiranee.  Chairman  Blood- 
worth.  in  introducing  this  subject, 
explained  that  usually  the  Personnel 
(ironp  did  not  have  on  its  conven¬ 
tion  program  individuals  represent¬ 
ing  out.side  commercial  interests.  An 
exception  had  been  made  in  this 
case,  however,  because  (»f  the  enor¬ 
mous  interest  evidenced,  not  only  in 
the  trade  journals  but  in  other  retail 
stores,  in  the  Bo.ston  .Store.  Chicago, 
plan. 

E.  I.  Brand,  of  the  National  Hos- 
])ital  &  Surgical  Benefits  Company, 
then  described  the  plan.  Details  con¬ 
cerning  this  jdan  are  now  in  the  files 
of  the  Personnel  Cronj)  and  can  be 
consulted  by  members.  They  will 
not.  therefore,  be  outlined  at  this 
time.  Following  ^Ir.  Brand,  Chair¬ 
man  Bloodworth  introduced  Joseph 
D.  Dreyfnss  of  the  .Associated  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dreyfnss  outlined  features  of 
hos])italization,  stressing  the  non¬ 
profit  element,  the  freedom  in  selec- 
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til)!!  of  doctor  or  liosintal,  the  family- 
group  attraction,  and  particularly  the 
phenonunal  growth  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  in  recent  years. 

Before  adjourning  the  meeting. 
Miss  Bloodworth  paid  trihute  to  the 
excellence  of  talks  and  discussion. 
She  commented  on  a  statement  made 


in  a  general  .session  two  evenitigs  In?- 
fore  to  the  effect  th.at  regardless  of 
how  gloomy  the  future  of  retailing 
might  seem  to  merchants,  one  bright 
ray  of  sunshine  would  always  exi.st 
— this,  that  jx*r.sonnel  ]H*ople  could 
always  l)e  counted  upon  to  make  an 
argument  of  anything.  Chairman 


Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers  Meet 
in  First  Annual  Conference 


Tllh  fir.st  annual  Conference  of 
Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers 
was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  .\ssociation’s  Convention  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday 
morning.  January  19  and  20.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  those  two  groups 
which  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  training  of  ])rospective  .store 
employees  had  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  together  to  discuss 
their  common  interests  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  fact  that  such  a  meeting 
was  both  necessary  and  welcome 
was  evidenced  by  the  unusually  large 
attendance  of  both  store  and  educa¬ 
tional  e.xecutives.  The  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  representatives  of  stores, 
sch(M»ls  and  universities  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  the  meeting  was 
vitally  interesting  and  had  rendered 
great  service  to  all  those  represented 
there  made  it  virtually  certain  that 
.such  conferences  would  he  held 
again  at  future  conventions. 

Pre-f;  mployment  Training 

'Ihe  conference  was  divided  into 
two  sessions.  The  first  was  devoted 
to  Problems  of  Prc-Km])loyment 
Retail  Training  in  the  Schools  and 
the  .second  to  Problems  of  Exten¬ 
sion  Training  for  Retail  lunployees. 
Both  sessions  were  conducted  as 
I)anel  discussions.  Ouestions  of 
])articular  interest  were  selected  in 
advance,  after  a  canvass  of  leaders 
in  the  distributive  education  move¬ 
ment  had  indicated  what  the  most 
pressing  points  were.  Discussion  of 
each  (piestion  was  led  off  by  a  panel 
meniljer  and  taken  up  by  delegates 
from  the  floor.  In  that  manner  all 
sides  (tf  each  ([uestion  were  heard 
and  the  entire  audience  was  able  to 
profit  from  the  exjxwience  of  the 
various  individuals  present. 

The  discussion  leader  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  Pre- Employment  rraining 


Problems  was  Paul  Mertz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Company  Training  for 
.Sears  Roebuck  &  Com|)any,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  assisted  on  the  panel 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Regional 
.Agent  for  Business  Education,  U.  S. 
office  of  Education;  Lee  Colh,  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. ;  Charles  E.  Boyd.  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants 
-Vssociation ;  Natalie  Kneeland, 
Prince  School,  Boston;  Nina  Clover, 
.\ssistant  .State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education.  Oklahoma; 
Edwina  Hogadone.  Suj)ervi.sor  of 
Retail  Training,  Roche.ster  .Athen¬ 
aeum  and  Mechanics  In.stitute, 
Rochester;  (irace  Griffith,  Teacher, 
Central  Commercial  High  .School, 
New  \A)rk  City ;  and  Lillian  Fried¬ 
man  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training.  Pittsburgh. 

'I'he  (|uestion  discus.sed  at  this 
session  were  specifically :  Can  any 
and  all  students  he  given  retail 
training?  How  and  by  whom  shall 
any  selection  of  students  he  under¬ 
taken?  Should  salesmanship  and  a 
.selling  career  Ik;  the  only  objectives 
of  retail  training?  W’hat  is  the  role 
cT  the  local  merchants’  organization 
in  a  retail  training  program?  How 
])rovide  teachers  who  meet  the  needs 
of  lx)th  the  school  and  the  store? 
What  are  the  Ixst  training  materials 
and  how  can  they  he  obtained?  Is 
the  cooperative  plan  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  form  of  pre-employment  re¬ 
tail  training?  How  can  the  student- 
employee  Ixst  be  placed,  directed 
and  evaluated? 

Highlights  of  the  discussion  in¬ 
cluded  a  statement  from  the  floor 
that  study  has  proven  the  optimum 
intelligence  range  for  retail  selling 
employees  to  lx  between  1.  O.’s  of 
90  and  115;  a  .statement  by  Mr. 
Boyd  that  in  many  cities  the  mer¬ 
chants'  as.sociation  has  ins])ired  the 


Blcx)dworth  asked  that  it  lx  made  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  her  opinion 
had  retailers  come  to  .sessions  such 
as  this  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
listened  to  discussion  such  as  this 
had  Ixen,  retailing  woirld  not  be  in 
the  position  it  is  today  where  labor 
problems  are  concerned. 


teachers  to  do  a  more  extensive  and 
practical  distributive  education  job 
than  formerly ;  and  the  declaration 
by  Mr.  Colb  that  the  coojxrative 
])lan  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  Ixtween 
education  and  employment,  avoiding 
for  young  jxople  the  disheartening 
and  embittering  experience  of  fruit¬ 
less  job  hunting  for  long  |)eriods 
Ixfore  they  can  get  their  first  paying 
jKjsition. 

While  obviously  tio  definitive  c<ni- 
clusions  were  formulated  at  the 
meeting,  the  following  answers  to 
the  princi[)al  ejuestions  were  arrived 
at : 

(1)  Not  all  students  are  suited 
for  retail  training  and  it  is  best  to 
wtxd  emt  undesirables  before  they 
.start.  Disqualifying  characteristics 
would  be  low  intelligence,  introver¬ 
sion,  and  personality  problems. 

(2)  Stores,  whicb  will  ultimately 
Itave  to  ab.sorb  tho.se  who  are  given 
retail  training,  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  students. 

(3)  Training  should  not  be  given 
for  .salesmanship  alone,  but  shf)uld 
be  aimed  at  the  other  tyjK-s  of  j<jhs 
which  students  are  likely  to  Ix  given 
in  a  large  store.  Provision  .should 
also  lx  made  for  tho.se  students  who 
will  go  into  small  stores,  or  ])Ossi- 
bly  he  taken  into  the  family-owned 
store  where  they  will  not  only  he 
salesmen  but  have  the  role  of  gen¬ 
eral  factotum.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  in¬ 
augurating  the  program  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  was  tbe  desire  to 
lower  the  small  retail  store  mortality 
rate. 

(4)  The  role  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants’  association  of  a  community 
in  the  distributive  education  pro¬ 
gram  is,  first,  to  assist  the  retailers 
in  formulating  the  type  of  program 
they  want  and  getting  it  from  the 
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schools  and  second  to  act  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information  and  a 
liaison  agent  between  stores  and 
schools.  It  was  pf)inted  out  that  the 
merchants  association  is  in  a  iiosi- 
tion  to  facilitate  the  operating  of  a 
cooiwrative  pnjgram,  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  able  also  to  supply  the 
schools  with  valuable  training  media. 

( 5 )  Retail  teachers  mu.st  have 
real  retail  experience  and  also  have 
ade(]uate  ])edagogical  training.  'I'here 
was  some  disagreement  as  to  the 
length  of  experience  necessary  to 
adecjuately  equip  the  teacher. 

(6)  Each  community  must  de¬ 
velop  its  own  course  of  study  to 
meet  its  own  peculiar  ])rohlems  and 
requirements  and  to  take  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  local  facilities. 

(7)  The  cooperative  plan  is  the 
best  of  the  programs  now  in  use 
for  pre-employment  training. 

(8)  The  cooperative  student  in 
the  store  must  not  he  given  a  job 
that  demands  too  much  of  him ;  he 
must  be  placed  under  education- 
minded  supervisors  and  frequent  re- 
}X)rts  on  his  performance  and  pro¬ 
gress  must  he  given  the  school  in 
order  to  make  rapid  improvement 
possible.  The  importance  of  giving 
well-i)lanned  non-.selling  exi)erience 
was  stressed. 

Ext  tension  Training  for  Employees 

.\t  the  second  .session,  Bishop 
Brown,  State  Chief  of  Business 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Retail  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Pittsburgh  was  discussion 
leader.  Other  panel  members  were 
Dr.  Frank  Kyker;  James  E.  Brice, 
Personnel  Director  of  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester ;  Hur- 
ford  H.  Davison,  New  York  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  O.  R.  SielafF,  retailing  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Bertha  Peik  of  Russell  Sage 
College;  Louise  Bernard.  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Virginia;  Dorothy  M.  Bald¬ 
win  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education;  \V.  Jordan,  Director  of 
the  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau, 
I’hiladelphia,  and  Jennie  S.  (iraham, 
teacher  of  retailing  in  Rochester. 

The  questions  under  discussion — 
which  was  frequently  heated — were : 
How  can  retail  e.xtension  courses 
for  present  employees  best  be  sold 
to  local  merchants  and  local  school 


Iwards?  What  subjects  should  Ik* 
dealt  with  in  retail  extension 
courses?  For  what  em])Ioyee  groups 
should  e.xtensifm  courses  he  ])lanned 
specifically?  Should  classes  ever  lie 
organized  for  an  individual  store? 
How  determine  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  student  need  in  a 
mi.xed  class?  Wdiat  are  the  resjiec- 
tive  merits  of  the  short-unit  and  the 
over-all  course?  How  follow-up  and 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  exten- 
tion  training?  How  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  conference  method  of 
teaching  ? 

A  good  part  of  the  discussion  led 
to  descrijitions  of  the  programs  of 
extension  education  in  a  numher  of 
different  communities,  including 
Pittsburgh,  a  small  New  Jersey 
town.  Detroit,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  and  others. 

The  keynote  of  the  session  was 
the  lielief  expressed  by  almost  all 
those  who  took  part  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  program  organizer  must  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  with  any  pre¬ 
conceptions.  He  iniKst  find  out  two 
things  in  each  community :  what  the 
needs  of  the  retailers  are  and  what 
the  retail  employees  are  interested 
in.  Around  that  he  can  then  build 
his  jirogram. 

It  was  stressed  that  cour.ses  for 
the  employees  of  a  single  store  were 


and  perfect  condition. 

— Two  higher  priced  scarfs  are 
insjiected  and  wrajiiied  in  a 
folder  and  tissue. 

-I — 'file  stamping  aiul  separating 
of  a  salescheck  in  slow  motion. 

5 —  'file  taping  of  the  folder  and 
the  application  of  the  address 
label. 

6 —  A  bulky  package  reijuires  cord 
to  in.sure  delivery  in  jK'rfect 
condition — Extra  length  cord  is 
used  for  demonstration  pur- 
jioses. 

7 —  Salvage  boxes  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  are  used  in  wrapping  inex- 
])ensive  merchandise. 

8 —  The  tying  of  the  slip  knot  and 
lock  knot  in  slow  motion. 

y — Note  advantages  of  the  lock 
knot. 

10 — 'file  wrapiiing  of  a  C.  O.  I), 
jiackage. 


permissible  only  when  it  was  jiossi- 
ble  to  organize  similar  courses  for 
employees  of  all  the  other  stores  in 
the  community.  Another  point  em¬ 
phasized  was  that  cour.ses  should 
not  lie  planned  for  selling  emjilovecs 
alone  but  also  for  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  and  junior  executives  and 
small  store  owners  and  managers. 
Subjects  to  be  dealt  with  ranged 
all  (wer  the  educational  map,  hut 
there  was  agreement  that  arithmetic, 
.speech  and  i)ersonality  training, 
fundamentals  of  salesmanshij),  store 
management  and  organization,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  color  line  and  design  were 
basic.  Most  of  those  present  tended 
to  the  Itelief  that  short  unit  courses 
where  the  teacher  could  l)e  guided 
by  the  interest  of  the  students  were 
more  effective  than  over-all  courses 
following  a  pre-formulated  plan. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  session  it  was 
suggested  by  a  delegate,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  those  present,  that  future 
meetings  he  arranged  and  that  a 
definite  effort  Ik?  made  to  attract 
small  store  executives  and  owners 
to  them,  'fhe  delegates  expressed 
themselves  as  feeling  that  the  dis¬ 
tributive  education  program  has 
most  to  offer  to  small  store  employ¬ 
ees  and  employers,  and  that  these 
groups  should  he  urged  to  use  the 
l)rogram  to  their  fullest  advantage.  t 


11 —  Packages  sent  parcel  post  and 
express  are  wrapped  with  ])aiK'r 
and  tied.  Packages  over  12"  are 
double  ended. 

12 —  An  error  slip  is  made  out  when 
merchandise  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  descri])tion  on  sales 
check  and  returned  with  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  department  tor 
correction. 

13 —  I'lie  taping  of  small  ho.xes. 

1-4 — 'I'he  taping  of  large  boxes. 

15 — 'I'he  transacti(jn  is  ncn  comi)lete 
until  the  customer  is  entirely 
.satisfied.  Your  i)art  in  .satisfy¬ 
ing  the  customer  is  through 
correct  packaging. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  showing 
Mr.  Weiner  indicated  that  his  firm 
contem])lated  su])])lementing  this 
fihti  with  others  to  cover  packing 
o]K*rations  of  various  other  merchan¬ 
dise  items. 


Wrapping  and  Packing 

(  Continued  from  foijc  77  ) 
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A  Non-Stop-Santanc*  Darby  far  all  Stara  Managamant, 
Parsannal,  Traffic  and  Dallvary  Exacutlvas 


Who? 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation.  or  at  least  the  important  part  of 
it,  that  is 

Which  ? 

The  Management  Division,  including  the  Store  Management.  Personnel.  Traffic 
tnd  Delivery  Groups,  will  hold  in  New  York  (]ity  for  the  first  time  in  years  its 

What? 

Mid-Year  (Conference,  in  the 

Where  ? 

Hotel  Astor.  than  which  there  is  no  better  convention  hotel,  on 

When? 

Tuesday,  Wetinesday  and  Thursday — May  23,  24  and  25 — 

Why? 

because  of  a  World’s  Fair,  which  can  serve  nicely  as  a  side-show  to  anyone's 
Mid-Year  Conference — and  because  of  substantial  reductions  at  the  time  in 
round-trip  railroad  fares  to  New  York  City  from  all  points  West.  North  or 
South — 

Wherefore? 

making  it  imperative  that  you  assure  yourself  of  a  place  to  sleep,  »>r  anyway 
change  your  clothes,  by  writing  even  now  directly  to  the  Hotel  Astor,  asking 
them  to  reserve  one  of  the  S4.50  and  up  rooms  that  have  been  set  aside  for  a 
limited  period  for  you,  even  though  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  13,()00,()00 
other  persons  who  will  want  that  same  room  at  that  same  time — writing  even 
now  while 

While? 

you  think  of  it. 

Whew  I ! 


1 
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Work  Report 

WITH  R.  G.  BROWN,  Receiv¬ 
ing  Manager  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group 
in  the  Chair,  the  first  technical 
Traffic  Group  session  got  under  way 
lK?fore  the  largest  attendance  in 
years.  Members  not  only  displayed 
great  interest  in  the  timely  subjects 
presented,  hut  also  participated  in 
lively  discussions  all  through  this 
and  the  ensuing  sessions.  May  we 
mark  this  Convention  down  as  the 
best  ever. 

Mr.  Brown  rejxjrted  Group  acti¬ 
vities  during  1938  as  follows: 

1 :  Publication  of  Manual  on  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  OjMirations. 

2 :  Activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Shipping  Containers. 

3 :  Due  to  the  Group’s  efforts,  the 
railroads’  jiroposal  for  burdensome 
and  exjjensive  packing  requirements 
for  clothing  was  dropped. 

4:  The  work  of  the  New  York 
office  during  the  New  York  City 
truck  strike  in  September,  1938. 

5 :  Monthly  articles  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin  on  traffic,  receiving 
and  marking. 

6:  Traffic  Group  flash  bulletins 
on  matters  of  immediate  imj^rtance. 


7 :  The  Group’s  efforts,  which 
will  continue,  to  have  the  Controller 
of  the  City  of  New  York  reverse  his 
decision  that  an  excise  tax  of  1/lOth 
of  1%  on  shipments  delivered  to 
packing  companies,  he  assessed. 

8:  Answering  members’  requests 
for  information. 

Pre-Packing 

Directing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  re-finishing  expense  is  pushed 
upward  by  the  pt)or  construction 
and  finish  of  the  furniture  sold  to 
stores  by  some  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Daiyel  Drew.  Service  Building 
Manager  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York  City,  highlighted  the  necessity 
of  correcting  this  condition,  also 
studying  the  furniture  ojieration 
which  is  profitless  for  most  stores, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  handling  costs. 
In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  pre¬ 
packed  furniture,  to  reduce  handling 
costs  of  furniture,  Mr.  Drew  said : 

“We  feel  that  the  time  is  now 
right  for  us,  as  retailers,  to  insist  on 
all  furniture  pieces  being  shipped  to 
us  carton  packed.  We  believe  that 
the  era  of  wooden  crates  is  on  its 
way  out.  .  .  . 

“It  must  he  understood  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  new  phase  of  packing  that 
we  are  in  the  experimental  stage.  .  .  . 


"There  are  three  types  of  pack 
that  have  been  experimented  with, 
all  of  which  have  a  definite  place  in 
the  industry  from  the  retailer's  view- 
point,  as  well  as  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  angle,  namely:  1 — ^Jiffy  Bag 
or  Bundle  Pack;  2 — Susjiension 
Method  ;  3 — Pressure  Type  Pack. 

“1 — /iffy  Bag  or  Bundle  Pack — 
is  a  pajier  pad  filling  with  ])aper 
pulp,  which  acts  as  a  cushioning 
agent.  It  is  wrapped  once,  top  and 
sides  tied  with  string  or  gum  ta{)e, 
then  enveloped  in  a  second  wrapper 
of  corrugated  hoard.  The  wood 
frame  skid  is  used  at  the  lM)ttom 
and  then  .securely  hound  with  wire 
or  metal  .strapping.  This  has  proven 
very  satisfactory  on  less  carload 
shipment — on  full  car  loads,  all  that 
is  needed  is  the  Jiffy  Bag  Wrap. 
This  type  of  packing  is  by  far,  the 
cheajier  and  has  proven  satisfactory’ 
for  furniture  finished  in  lacquer. 

“2 — Suspension  Method  —  Many 
designs  of  Suspension  Pack  have 
been  worked  out  hut  can  lx?  easily 
standardized  for  the  needs  of  any 
plant.  The  Suspension  Method  can 
he  used  with  any  type  of  finish  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  box  nor  the  sup- 
])orting  and  bracing  memlK*rs  ever 
come  in  contact  w’ith  any  finished 
surface.  This  type  of  jiack  ])rr»vides 
and  maintains  a  minimum  (»f  1"  to 
lyii"  clearance  between  the  l)ox  and 
all  finished  surfaces.  This  should  l)e 
ideal  for  dining  room  pieces  or  mer¬ 
chandise  having  fragile  legs. 

"3 — Pressure  Type  Pack — In  this 
type  of  packing,  the  furniture  is  kept 
free  from  all  sides  (»f  the  lx)x  by 
means  of  corner  pads  of  corrugated 
hoard  and  by  a  corrugated  lM)ard 
belt.  A  wood  frame  and  wocxl  skids 
are  used  at  the  bottom.  This  tyi)e  of 
pack  is  used  by  radio  manufacturers 
and  also  by  a  few  furniture  factor¬ 
ies.  This  pack  is  exceptionally  good 
and  should  be  recommended  for  use 
on  high  grade  furniture  that  we 
know  is  constructed  right.  No  at¬ 
tention  should  he  given  this  mer¬ 
chandise  in  our  shops  hut  should  l)e 
allowed  to  go  through  to  our  deliv¬ 
ery  and  to  the  customer.  A  few 
medium  priced  and  low  priced  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  are  using  this 
type  of  pack  and  have  been  most 
successful  in  reduction  of  railroad 
claims,  etc.’’ 
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Mr.  Drew  stated  that  ])re-packing 
woultl  reduce  transportation  charges 
for  the  retailer  and  reduce  damage 
to  merchandise  in  transit.  Also,  car¬ 
ton  packed  merchandise  takes  con¬ 
siderably  less  space  when  stacked  in 
retailers’  watehouses  than  do  crated 
pieces.  Furthermore,  a  great  many 
pieces  of  carton-jiacked  furniture 
can  l)e  delivered  to  customers  with¬ 
out  being  put  through  the  re-finish¬ 
ing  room,  thereby  bringing  aljout  a 
decided  saving  in  shop  jmyroll  and 
shop  material  expense. 

Reducing  Claims.  .After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  which  Mr. 
Drew  answered  many  questions, 
Mr.  A.  L.  (ireen  of  the  .Association 
of  .American  Railroads,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  also  talked  on  the  subject 
of  prepacked  furniture  from  the 
railroads’  view|xiint. 

.Although  the  substitution  of  cor¬ 
rugated  containers  for  crates  will 
reduce  railroad  revenue,  if  it  results 
in  less  damage  claims,  it  will  lie  a 
good  thing.  It  can  only  reduce  fur¬ 
niture  damage  if  the  corrugated  con¬ 
tainers  are  of  such  a  type  and  the 
packing  done  in  such  a  way  that  they 
afford  ade(|uate  protection  to  the 
furniture  while  in  transit.  He  fur¬ 
ther  .statetl  that  it  would  apjiear  to 
him  to  lie  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  distribution  costs,  and  if 
prices  are  lowered  to  customers,  that 
it  would  jirohably  result  in  more  fur¬ 
niture  being  bought  and  therefore 
more  furniture  being  manufactured, 
and  more  furniture  being  transport¬ 
ed  by  the  railroads. 

Glass'Wcure  Damage 

There  followed  a  talk  by  Allyn 
C.  Heardsell,  Manager  of  the  Hotx)- 
ken  Package  I^lioratory  which  is 
owned  by  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Com- 
jiany  of  Holxiken,  X.  J.,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of,  “Glassware — Reduce  Dam¬ 
age  and  Tare  Weight.’’ 

Mr.  Beardsell  stated  that  the  mo¬ 
mentum  for  the  development  of  an 
octagonal  corrugated  shipping  con¬ 
tainer  to  supplant  barrels  was  sup¬ 
plied,  “.  .  .  not  by  the  glass  manu¬ 
facturers  nor  by  the  Ixix  manufactur¬ 
ers,  hut  by  insistence  of  a  large  mid- 
western  department  store  that  a 
more  efficient  method  of  i>acking 
miscellaneous  blown  and  pressed 
glassware  could  and  should  be  dis¬ 
covered.” 

The  standard  barrel  packed  with 


hay  as  the  i>acking  medium  had  l)een 
used  with  a  remarkable  good  record 
for  years.  'I'lie  type  shipments  for 
which  this  container  may  lie  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  barrel,  are  miscellaneous 
items  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
(not  sets).  It  was  decided  to  make 
a  corrugated  container  shaj)ed  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  a  barrel,  ac¬ 
commodating  half  the  quantity  of 
glassware,  and  to  use  hay  as  interior 
packing. 

The  lx)x  consists  of  an  octagonal 
shell  and  a  top  and  bottom  inverted 
octagonal  cover.  Flanges  must  lie  at 
least  2  inches  deep  for  each  panel 
and  to  comply  with  sealing  regula¬ 
tions,  must  be  fastened  to  lx)dy  with 


metal  rivets,  staples  or  stitches,  not 
more  than  2]^  inches  ajiart  on  any 
one  panel. 

"The  lx)x  is  shipped  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  knocked  down,”  stated  Mr. 
Beardsell.  “The  lx)ttom  head  is  first 
stitched  in  place;  the  lx)x  is  then 
loaded  and  top  head  is  stitched  in 
place.  The  stitching  equipment  re¬ 
quired  varies  in  cost  from  a  $50.00 
foot  jxjwer  machine  to  a  $350.00 
motor  driven  stitcher.  The  quantity 
of  boxes  con.sumed  governs  the 
choice  of  equipment.” 

The  objections  most  generally 
raised  against  tbe  adoption  of  the 
octagonal  lx)x  by  manufacturers  are 
minor  in  character. 


Committee  on  Shipping  Containers 
Reports  to  Members 


Briefly  summarized,  the  rejxirt  by 
the  Comtnittee  on  Shipping  Con¬ 
tainers,  which  is  headed  by  W.  C. 
McDermott.  Traffic  Manager  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C..  contained  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  lx)th  with  respect  to 
the  two  jiurposes  of  the  Committee 
and  a  plea  for  a  larger  numl)er  of 
Group  members  to  participate  in 
this  work  in  order  achieve  even 
greater  results  than  have  l)een 
brought  about  to  date.  To  reduce 
tare  weight  of  shipping  containers 
wherever  ix)ssible  and  to  reduce 
damage  to  merchandise  in  transit  oc¬ 
casioned  by  faulty  or  inadetjuate 
packing  by  manufacturers. 

Insofar  as  the  tare  weight  jdiase 
of  the  work  is  concerned,  members 
follow  the  procedure  of  writing  to 
the  manufacturer,  pointing  out  that 
in  their  opinion,  lighter  shipping 
containers  could  safely  transjx)rt  the 
merchandise — and  requesting  the 
manufacturer  to  make  the  change. 
.A  copy  of  the  letter  is  sent  to  the 
Group’s  office  which,  in  turn,  writes 
to  the  manufacturer,  ixfinting  out 
that  all  members  of  the  Association 
are  interested  in  the  matter. 

It  has  resulted  in  some  manufac¬ 
turers  substituting  the  lighter  con¬ 
tainer  for  the  one  they  were  using, 
with  all  members  of  the  Association 
buying  from  that  particular  manu¬ 
facturer,  benefitting  through  that 
change.  Other  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  make  the  change  for  only 
those  members  requesting  it.  There¬ 


fore,  unless  you  jiarticipate  in  the 
work,  you  will  not  l)enefit  as  much 
as  the  store  that  does  participate. 

In  connection  with  the  damage 
phase  of  this  work,  memliers  write 
to  manufacturers  where  they  l)elieve 
that  faulty  or  inadequate  packing  is 
the  reason  for  damage  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  transit,  also  sending  a  copy 
of  their  letter  to  the  Group’s  office 
which,  in  turn,  also  writes  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  X'^ery  definite  results  have 
l)een  obtain«l  through  this  work, 
with  some  manufacturers  changing 
their  packing  methods  to  conform 
with  our  meml)ers’  suggestions  or 
calling  in  the  Freight  Container  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Association  of  .American 
Railroads,  to  recommend  changes  in 
their  packing  methods  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  damage. 

This  work  has  l>een  l)eneficial  to 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  rail¬ 
roads  alike.  It  has  reduced  damage 
to  merchandise,  thereby  eliminating 
sales  that  were  lost  liecause  mer¬ 
chandise  arrived  in  unsaleable  con¬ 
dition. 

The  greater  the  participation  of 
Group  members  in  this  work,  the 
greater  will  be  the  results  and  the 
benefits  to  members. 

During  an  open  forum  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  members  were  warned  not  to 
use  stickers  which  requested  ship¬ 
ment  in  plywood  cases  which  have 
been  distributed  to  members  by  ply¬ 
wood  interests  because  it  might  re¬ 
sult  in  shipment  in  plywood  cases 
where  the  lighter  corrugated  con- 
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tainers  could  safely  transport  the 
merchandise.  This  would  result  in 
retailers  paying  higher  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  than  are  necessary. 

The  proper  method  of  notifying 
manufacturers  who  are  using  heavier 
containers  than  are  necessar)’  is 
through  a  letter  stating  the  facts  as 
they  obtain,  to  that  particular  manu¬ 
facturer. 

( )n  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 


(iroup  visited  Bloomitigdale’s  ware¬ 
house  and  had  an  opixjrtunity  of 
observing  various  types  of  furniture 
that  were  pre-packed. 

The  I'raffic  Group  also  partici- 
])ated  in  a  joint  session  with  other 
Management  Groups  on  Tuesday 
morning,  at  which  discussion  cent¬ 
ered  alxnit  better  personnel  prac¬ 
tices.  This  is  reported  in  another 
section  of  The  Hi'leeti.n. 


Keeping  Expenses  in  Line 
in  the  Face  of  Rising  Costs 


T>EGINNING  the  second  techni- 

cal  Traffic  Group  session,  the 
(iroup  Manager,  acting  as  an  inter¬ 
viewer,  elicited  information  from 
various  members  on  what  they  had 
done  recently  to  “Keep  Expenses  in 
Line  in  the  Face  of  Rising  Costs", 
also  what  ideas  they  had  put  to  work 
to  improve  service  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  or  make  for  smoother  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Receiving  Department. 
Some  of  the  contributions  were  as 
follows : 

Charge-Backs.  Arthur  D.  Bibbs. 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Halle 
Brothers  Comjiany,  Cleveland,  ( )hio. 
described  an  economical  atid  novel 
system  of  making  charge-backs 
against  vendors  wIk)  violate  routing 
instructions : 

“For  those  manufacturers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  deviating  from  our 
routing  instructions,  we  devised  a 
snap-out  form  with  an  individual  car¬ 
bon.  .\  snap-out  form  is  a  form  with 
a  jierforation  and  a  binder  on  the 
top  that  holds  the  carbons.  When 
you  complete  your  work  on  that 
form,  you  separate  it  from  the  car¬ 
bons.  A  quick  twitch  pulls  the  car¬ 
bons  out  on  the  binder  section  of  the 
Rand  file  and  leaves  the  different 
forms,  original,  duplicate,  and  tripli¬ 
cate,  if  you  have  it  on  hand,  and  you 
discard  the  carbon.  It  is  a  very  light 
weight  carbon  and  it  has  become  very 
much  less  expensive  than  it  former¬ 
ly  was. 

“For  instance,  we  have  a  deviation 
— we  take  one  of  those  snap-out 
forms  and  put  it  in  the  vendor’s  Rand 
file,  and  every  time  that  vendor  devi¬ 
ates  during  the  month,  we  enter  it 
on  that  same  file. 

“At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  28th 
day  of  the  month,  we  snap  out  the 
Accounts  copies  and  send  them  to  the 


.\ccounts  Payable  where  they  are 
totalled  and  placed  in  the  payment 
file  for  the  vendor." 

(If  you  are  interested  in  further 
information,  write  to  the  b'ditor. ) 

Tliree-Stub.  William  J.  Roddy.  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager  for  Abraham  & 
Straus.  Inc..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  stated 
that  they  were  extremely  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained  through  a 
three-stub  ready-to-wear  ticket  which 
they  had  been  using  for  several 
months.  The  three-stub  ticket  per¬ 
mits  a  garment  returned  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  to  be  placed  immediately  in 
stock  on  the  .selling  rtot)r.  thereby 
.saving  the  re-marking  co.st,  also  the 
time  that  a  garment  has  to  be  off  the 
floor  while  being  re-marked. 

(The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  supidy 
further  information  to  tho.se  inter¬ 
ested.) 

Spaee-Saver.  I.  Meisel,  .\ssistant 
Receiving  Superintendent  of  R.  H. 
iMacy  &  Company.  Inc.,  Xew  York 
City,  described  a  superstructure 
erected  in  the  checking  and  marking 
space  which  made  available  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  additional  oper¬ 
ating  .space. 

(Again,  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
supply  additional  information  for 
those  interested.) 

Cooperation.  S.  M.  Whisner  of 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md..  spoke  of  meetings  which 
are  held  periodically  between  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  personnel  and 
buyers,  so  that  each  of  these  Groups 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other’s  work  and  so  that  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good-will  can  be 
attained. 

(More  details  can  be  secured  upon 
request.) 


Equipment 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Miss 
Adele  M.  Corkery,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Equipment  and  Sup¬ 
plies.  and  Traffic  Manager  of 
.Scruggs-  \\'mdervoort  -  Barney.  Inc., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  the  report  of  this 
Committee  was  made  by  Edward 
Reynolds.  Receiving  Manager  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois.  Briefly  summarized, 
some  of  the  meml)ers  suggested  the 
following  new  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  or  improvements  in  present 
eriuipment : 

C.  O.  Bender.  The  H.  C.  Ca])well 
Company.  ( )akland.  Calif.: 

1.  Locked  truck  for  transix)rting 
merchandise  from  the  stockroom 
and  marking  area  to  the  selling 
floors.  This  truck  should  not  l)e 
of  the  old-fashioned  tyjie  with  a 
lid.  but  rather  a  more  ui)-to-date 
shelf  truck. 

2.  A  locked  garment  rack  for  trans¬ 
porting  expense  ready-to-wear 
from  the  marking  rooms  to  the 
selling  floors. 

3.  Marking  machines  of  all  tyi)es 
with  a  riblx)!!  instead  of  ink  ])ads. 

C.  L.  Haswell  of  Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago.  Illinois: 

4.  A  machine  for  sewing  together 
men’s  gloves. 

5.  movable  rack  which  will  move 
in  a  .straight  line  when  heavily 
loaded. 

6.  Mr.  Haswell  described  knocked 
down  tables  for  emergency  use. 
9'  long  by  30"  wide,  of  the  same 
size  as  their  regular  tables.  Each 
table  is  supported  by  hinged 
legs  that  fold  under  the  table. 
There  is  a  doll  at  the  end  of 
each  leg  extending  about  Yz, 
and  the  table  tops  have  a  hole  of 
the  same  size  which  enables 
them  to  place  one  table  on  top 
of  the  other,  with  the  dolls  ])re- 
venting  the  talile  from  to])])ling. 
if  accidentally  struck.  The  cost 
of  the.se  units  is  from  $6.00  to 
$8.00. 

Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager 

of  The  Halle  Bros.  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio: 

7.  A  ticket-making  machine  for 
coupon  tickets  in  sizes  smaller 
than  those  made  by  the  present 
Dennison  Model  B. 

8.  Finer  needles  for  attaching 
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tickets  to  ready-to-wear  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  garments. 

9.  Sketch  No.  1  is  a  garment  hang¬ 
er  rack  which  Halle’s  use  in 
conveying  hangers  from  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  to  the  garment  receiv¬ 
ing  room. 

Sketch  No.  2  is  a  marking  table 
used  for  the  garment  room. 


•r. 


r+*r  ^ 


Sketch  No.  3  is  a  furniture  float 
used  at  their  warehouse.  Mr. 
Bibbs  described  it  thus :  “When 
the  stockman  fills  a  requisition 
for  furniture  which  is  to  be  for¬ 
warded  through  the  finishing 
room  for  its  last  rubbing  on  its 
way  to  the  selling  floor  or  to 
the  customer,  he  mounts  this 
furniture  on  the  proper  sized 
float.  It  stays  on  this  float  on 
its  journey  through  the  re-fin¬ 
ishing  room  and  until  it  is  load¬ 
ed  from  the  float  to  the  delivery 
vehicle  which  is  moving  it  to 
the  customer  or  to  the  selling 
floor  at  the  store.” 

E.  J.  Pulaski,  Receiving  Manager 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 
City: 


_ SKETCH^! 
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10.  A  pin  ticket  machine  to  be  de- 
veloj^ed  with  letters  and  figures 
on  rollers  to  eliminate  type. 

Miss  Corkery  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions : 

11.  Soabar  Self-Stop  and  Dennison 
Piti-ou  on  vertically  perforated 
string  and  pin  tickets,  one  set¬ 
ting  of  type  only,  chase  printing 
twice,  once  on  either  side  of 
perforation. 

12.  Improvement  of  all  machine 
type  by  having  letters  and  num¬ 
bers  stami)ed  on  the  back  of  each 
piece  of  type,  or  by  having  a 
mirror  attached  to  each  machine 
for  reading  information  placed 
in  chase. 

Inventory 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
“Controlling  Merchandise  at  Inven¬ 
tory  Time”,  William  J.  Roddy,  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager  of  Abraham  & 
Straus.  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  said 
that  for  three  days  prior  to  inven¬ 
tory,  the  management  requests  buy¬ 
ers  to  make  only  those  purchases  that 
are  necessary.  This  gives  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  an  opportunity 
of  concentrating  all  its  efforts  in 
quickly  moving  invoices  back  to  the 
Accounts  Payable  and  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  invoices  from  .\c- 
counts  Payable  to  the  receiving 
room. 

“On  inventory  night.”  said  Mr. 


Roddy,  “it  is  the  function  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  marking  tables  and  pass 
into  stock  all  merchandise  that  has 
been  marked.  All  wheelers  are  check¬ 
ed  in  order  to  make  certain  that  no 
marked  merchandise  remains  in 
them.  All  credits  are  sent  to  their 
respective  departments.” 

A  complete  list  is  taken  of  all  re¬ 
maining  unopened  containers  in  the 
receiving  room,  which  includes  ven¬ 
dors’  names,  point  of  origin,  etc. 
list  is  also  taken  in  a  like  manner 
from  the  receiving  record  of  all  ship¬ 
ments  for  which  no  invoices  have  ar¬ 
rived.  This  list  is  called  “X”  entries. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  inven¬ 
tory  day,  the  Accounts  Payable  lists 
all  invoices  which,  due  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  merchandise,  were 
not  released  to  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment. 

“When  these  operations  have  l)een 
completed.”  Mr.  Roddy  stated,  “it 
is  then  the  function  of  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  to  check  its  ])ackage 
list  against  its  ‘X’  entries  list,  plus 
the  list  of  bills  held  by  the  Accounts 
Payable.  These  lists  should  com¬ 
pletely  check  out  against  each  other. 

“The  purpose  of  this  check  back 
is  to  determine  whether  merchandise 
has  reached  the  dei)artment  without 
being  charged  to  their  stock  or 
whether  an  invoice  has  been  posted 
against  them  when  actually  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  still  in  the  Receiving  De- 
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Burroughs  can  moke  unbiased 
recommendations  for  each  desk 
because  its  range  of  adding, 
calculating,  accounting,  cash 
handling,  stotistical,  and  forms- 
writing  mochines  permits  recom¬ 
mending  the  exact  equipment 
to  assure  maximum  short-cuts. 


Burroughs 


By  surveying  the  routine  on  each  desk  you  may  find  that 
you  ore  handicapping  your  office  force  unknowingly  by 
requiring  them  to  perform  many  operations  that  might  be 
shortened  or  eliminated. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  fully  qualified  to 
suggest  many  practical  short-cuts  that  save  time  and  money. 
Why  not  telephone  your  local  Burroughs  office  today? 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET! 

For  the  executive  cofKerned  vrith  the  problems  of  conserv¬ 
ing  clerical  hours,  this  new  booklet  contains  many  specific 
suggestions  for  readjusting  office  routine.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today  on  your  own  letterhead.  Address 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  6282  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit. 
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partment.  Should  a  discrepancy  ex¬ 
ist,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Inventory 
Controller  for  investigation.” 

F.T.C.  Rulings 

“New  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Rules  and  What’s  in  the  Offing”,  was 
the  subject  of  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  talk  hy  Irving  C. 
Fox.  General  Counsel  of  the  N.  R. 

D.  G.  A.,  on  the  fibre  identification 
rides  and  regulations  already  pro¬ 
mulgated  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  those  in  the  making.  He 
pointed  out : 

1.  That  only  those  transactions 
that  are  in  interstate  commerce  are 
affected.  But, 

2.  Becau.se  of  the  tendency  of 
States  to  follow  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  there 
is  every  indication  that  intra-state 
tran.sactions  will  be  generally  affect¬ 
ed  some  time  in  the  future.  However. 

3.  Regardless  of  whether  they  are 
reijuired  to  do  so  by  law.  some  mem- 
l)ers  have  adopted  as  their  .store  poli¬ 
cy  the  practice  of  identifying  fibres 
either  through  jilacing  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  price  tickets  or  hy  getting 
the  manufacturers  to  properly  label 
the  merchandise.  Therefore. 

4.  The  duties  of  the  Receiving 
Dejiartment  with  respect  to  fibre 
identification  are  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  store  policy. 

5.  That  if  the  States  ado])t  similar 
regulations,  and  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  issuing  rules  on 
additional  lines  of  merchandise,  it 
may  become  common  practice  for 
stores  to  designate  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  as  the  jKjlicing  agency  to 
make  certain  that  manufacturers 
place  labels  on  their  merchandise,  or 
to  require  the  Receiving  Dejiartment 
to  place  the  proper  information  on 
the  price  tickets. 

(Editor’s  note:  liecause  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  a  com¬ 
plete  Traffic  Grouj)  Bulletin  will  he 
issued  in  the  near  future.) 

Claims 

“In  dealing  with  motor  carriers, 
the  source  of  most  controversies  has 
been  the  collection  of  claims  for  loss 
and  damage  to  merchandise,  for 
which  the  carrier  is  liable,”  said  Max 
Rappaix)rt,  Traffic  Manager  of  the 


Interstate  Department  Stores.  New 
York  City. 

Despite  the  fact  that  studies  have 
disclosed  that  motor  carriers  serving 
department  .stores  have  an  average 
load  per  truck  far  exceeding  $1,000. 
too  many  operators  carry  cargo  in¬ 
surance  limited  to  that  amount  per 
truck.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  set  that 
amount  as  a  minimum  coverage. 

It  is  extremely  important  that 
members,  especially  those  without 
store  transit  itolicies,  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  policies  of  motor  carriers  to 
determine  whether  their  shipments 
are  jtrojterly  protected.  In  a  recent 
investigation,  the  I.C.C.  stated  that, 
“.  .  .  the  ordinary  cargo  insurance 
policy  issued  to  the  motor  carrier  only 
covers  the  liability  of  the  carrier  for 
loss  or  damage  to  merchandise  due 
to  certain  specific  perils,  such  as  fire, 
theft,  collision,  upset  of  the  truck, 
etc.,  and  that  there  are  matiy  risks, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  cargo  form,  such  as  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  caused  hy  strikes,  civil  commo¬ 
tions.  loss  or  damage  occurring  while 
the  trucks  are  held  in  carrier’s 
premises  or  in  garages,  loss  hy  ])il- 
ferage.  loss  of  money  such  as  cash  on 
delivery  collections,  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  an  ‘Act  of  God’,  or  an  act 
of  a  public  enemy,  etc. 

“Not  only  is  the  coverage  limited, 
hut  the  terms  of  the  policy  are  .so 


loosely  Itoiind  that  they  embrace  no 
more  than  the  legal  liability  of  a 
motor  carrier,  as  evidenced  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  iinitonn 
.straight  bill  of  lading.  This,  however, 
is  partly  corrected  by  a  special  en- 
dor.sement  form,  which  has  been  i.s- 
siied  hy  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Far¬ 
riers,  which  is  known  as  BMC  .^2. 

“This  endorsement  imposes  u]M»n 
an  insurance  comitany.  direct  liahili- 
tv  to  the  consignee  for  any  loss  or 
damage  for  which  the  carrier  may 
be  held  legally  liable.  It  fixes  the 
maximum  liability  of  the  in.surance 
comitany  to  $2,000  for  aggregate 
losses  at  any  one  time,  and  $1 .000  for 
loss  or  damage  to  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  any  one  motor  vehicle,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the.se  losses  or  damages 
occur  while  the  freight  is  on  that 
motor  vehicle.” 

Mr.  Rappajtort  stated  that  in  his 
ojtinion.  the  most  advantageous 
benefits  derived  from  Form  BMC  32 
is  the  right  to  proceed  against  the 
insurance  comjtany  in  the  event  of 
bankruptcy  of  the  carrier. 

Re-emphasizing  the  warning  that 
carriers’  cargo  policies  re(|uire  a 
thorough  .scanning  to  determine 
whether  they  provide  adeciuate  cov¬ 
erage.  Mr.  Rappa])ort  .stated  that 
while  on  the  surface  some  jtolicies 
would  indicate  adetpiate  coverage,  a 
.search  of  the  policy  may  disclose  re¬ 
strictive  clauses  that  result  in  inade- 
tpiate  coverage. 


Transportation  Committee  Reports 


Following  this  talk.  E.  D.  Hussey. 
Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee,  delivered  the  report  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  which  briefly  summarized,  is 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Traffic  Group  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Presidents  of  all  eastern  rail¬ 
roads,  with  a  distribution  of  copies 
to  all  imjxtrtant  trade  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  other  large 
organizations  that  hold  conventions, 
and  to  each  Commissioner  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  re-e.stablish 
convention  fares. 

2.  The  I.C.C.  in  its  rejxtrt  result¬ 
ing  from  an  investigation  of  existing 
relationships  between  freight  for¬ 
warders  and  railroads,  ordered  that 
either  laws  he  passed  regulating  for¬ 


warders  or  that  the  rail  lines  ])erform 
the  forwarder  functions  either  hy 
themselves  or  through  wholly  owned 
or  controlled  agencies.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  directed  the  Group  Manager 
to  begin  assembling  data  to  enal)le 
the  Committee  to  offer,  at  the  a])- 
propriate  time,  its  recommendations 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

3.  The  Committee  statetl  that  they 
would  study  and  report  to  the  Traffic 
Group  Manager,  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  believe  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  lower  classification.  They  also 
directed  the  Group  Manager  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Committee  all  proposals 
in  the  Consolidated  Classification 
Committee  dockets  which  are  issued 
four  times  a  year,  that  are  of  interest 
to  our  craft.  The  Committee  will 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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DELIVERY 


INTENTS:  ' 

r.AREHOUSING 

\'EW  DELIVERY  TRUCK 

acodent  prevention 


C(i.  HOBART,  Operations  Su- 
•  l^erintendent,  Kaufniann  De¬ 
partment  Stores.  Pittsburgh, 
liased  his  remarks  not  only  on  his 
own  ex])erience  covering  a  great 
luiinher  of  years,  hut  from  actual 
observations  and  study  of  ware¬ 
houses  throughout  the  country. 

While  the  st(»rage  of  reserve  mer¬ 
chandise  is  ])erha])s  the  primary 
punM)se  of  a  warehouse,  many  other 
store  activities  may  he  placed  in  the 
warehouse  and  operated  advantage- 
ously.  Among  the  more  imiMirtant 
I  of  such  departments  enumerated  hy 
i:  Mr.  Hobart  are  delivery  station, 

such  workrooms  as  furniture,  car¬ 
pet,  drapery,  fur  repair,  cari)enter, 
laint  and  other  maintenance  shoi)s, 
and  in  stune  instances  ready  to-wear 
*  alterations,  central  i)acking.  fur 

storage,  etc.  Mr.  Hobart  indicated 
that  the  name  “service  building" 

I  was  more  appropriate  than  ware- 

j  house  in  that  the  trend  in  recent 

years,  which  was  certain  to  continue, 
had  stores  moving  more  and  more 
of  the  non-.selling  departments  out 
of  the  store  to  a  building  remote 
from  it. 

Location.  The  first  problem  con- 
i  fronting  those  planning  a  service 

!  l)uilding,  is  what  departments  should 

Ik.*  removed  from  the  store  and  the 
IliHtr  s])ace  re(|uirement.  With  this 
preliminary  and  tentative  informa¬ 
tion  an  intelligent  search  for  a  loca- 

!tion  may  begin.  It  is  ])Oisihle  that 
consideration  may  he  given  to  alter¬ 
ing  an  e.xisting  building.  .\s  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  moved  further  from  the  store, 
the  first  cost  of  the  building  and 
ground  will  fall  and  the  cost  of 
transjKirting  merchandise  and  ecpiii)- 
i  nient  l)etween  the  .store  and  the 

i  building  will  increase. 
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"It  will  Ik*  found”,  said  Mr.  Ho¬ 
bart,  "that  as  the  distance  between 
the  store  and  the  .service  building  is 
reduced,  the  number  of  .store  de- 
])artments  that  can  Ik*  transferred  to 
it  will  increase.  Hence  a  com¬ 
promise  mu.st  be  reached  between 
the  higher  co.st  of  the  building  and 
the  re.sulting  economies  that  will  be 
enj(tyed  when  additional  depart¬ 
ments  are  moveu  out  of  the  store”. 

He  then  enumerated  principal 
factors  to  Ik*  further  considered  in 
deciding  on  location,  .\mong  them 
tire ; 

"1 — The  cost  of  land  and  build¬ 
ing — its  accessibility  to  railway  and 
motor  truck  delivery — its  relation  to 
the  territory  served  or  likely  to  be 
served  by  the  store  delivery  trucks. 

“2 — .Accessibility  from  residential 
districts  of  employees  and  custom¬ 
ers. 

"3 — Cost  of  transiiortation  be¬ 
tween  store  and  building.” 

Mr.  Hobart  indicated  that  a 
.s(|uare  or  rectangular  lot  is  usually 
better  than  any  other  shape  and  that 
a  difference  in  elevation  from  side 
to  side  or  end  to  end  may  well  be 
an  asset,  esjiecially  if  the  delivery 
deiiartment  is  to  use  the  building. 
.Stores  should  study  the  advantages 
and  ilisad vantages  of  a  large  low 
building  as  compared  with  a  higher 
one.  the  latter  having  more  storage 
space  but  on  a  smaller  lot.  .Ml  these 
factors  are  important  for  if  the 
building  is  too  small  it  cannot  ac¬ 
commodate  all  of  the  departments 
that  could  Ik*  moved  out  of  the  store 
and  it  will  cost  more  to  oiierate  1k*- 
cause  it  is  crowded.  <  )n  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  too  large,  the  oiierating 
co.st  will  Ik*  increased  by  the  higher 
dejireciation.  interest  on  investment 


and  other  similar  factors. 

Mr.  Hobart  reconvnended  that 
comijetent  engineering  and  architec¬ 
tural  counsel  should  be  secured.  Hy 
using  professional  advisors  the 
store  will  Ik*  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars  on  the  fir.st  cost  and  the 
actual  operating  cost  by  their 
knowledge  of  con.struction  methods 
and  the  latest  saving  devices. 

Planning  Factors.  There  never  will 
l)e  a  standard  service  building,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hobart.  There  are, 
however,  certain,  fundamentals : 

“1 — The  first  (loor  is  devoted  to 
the  receiving  department  and  the 
jrackage  and  furniture  delivery  de- 
jiartments.  If  the  first  floor  is  not 
large  enough,  the  furniture  delivery 
can  be  placed  either  in  the  basement 
or  on  tbe  second  floor. 

"2 — The  receiving  platform  is 
generally  placed  in  a  location  re¬ 
moved  from  the  delivery  department 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  oiK*ration 
of  these  two  opjKising  functions. 
This  jdatform  should  be  convenient 
to  the  railroad  siding  and  should 
have  facilities  for  docking  and  un¬ 
loading  incoming  freight  motor  car¬ 
riers. 

‘‘3 — The  layout  of  the  first  floor 
will  determine  the  location,  size  and 
number  of  elevators  that  should  be 
installed.  Particular  care  should  lie 
taken  to  provide  enough  and  efficient 
elevators.  Many  times,  it  will  jiay 
to  install  a  separate  small  automatic 
passenger  elevator. 

”-l — The  shipping  rooms  for  iKith 
jiackages  and  furniture  should  Ik*  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the 
delivery  volumes  they  must  handle 
at  Christmas  and  other  major  peak 
.seasons  with  a  reasonable  efficiency. 
.\t  the  .same  time  the  bins  should  Ik* 
placed  so  that  one  truck  can  serve 
several  easily  in  low  volume  seasons. 
I'he  layout  should  provide  also  for 
night  sorting  and  night  loading  of 
jiackage  trucks  and  night  loading  of 
furniture  trucks.  iKcause  these  prac¬ 
tices  are  being  adojrted  gradually. 

"5 — When  merchandise  such  as 
house  furnishings,  china,  groceries 
and  the  like  are  sold  by  .sample  and 
])acked  in  the  warehouse,  the  orders 
can  .sometimes  be  passed  to  tbe 
routers  liefore  they  are  filled. 


WAREHOUSING  AS  AN  AID  TO 
EFFECTIVE  DELIVERY  OPERATION 
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Joseph  Kurd 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Newly  Elerted  Chairman  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Vice  Chairman 

A.  O.  Henzler 
Wieholdt  Stores,  Inc. 

Chicago.  III. 


C.  S.  Denny 
Hochschild  Kohii  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  R.  Eason 
Smith  &  Welton 
Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  A.  Hanley 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Lee  Hesse 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Co. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

R.  P.  McKeac 
Robert  Simpson  Co. 

Toronto,  Canada 

J.  D.  Riley 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 


“6 — In  arranging  the  floors  alK)ve 
the  receiving  and  shipping  de])art- 
nients,  careful  attention  must  lie 
given  to  the  space  re(|uirements  of 
the  various  classes  of  stock  that  will 
he  stored  and  to  the  several  work 
rooms. 

“7 — As  mentioned  above,  the 
warehouse  should  he  iirovided  with 
])roper  racks  for  storing  mirrors, 
bed  ends,  lied  rails,  chairs,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs,  carpets,  linoleum 
and  with  suitable  .shelving  for  caring 
for  miscellaneous  merchandise  such 
as  china,  glassware,  drugs,  lamjis. 
housefurnishings  and  the  like.  If  a 
definite  ])lace  can  he  assigned  to  a 


“ — My  election  as  Chairiiiaii  of 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association  for 
the  year  1939  brings  recollections 
that  go  hack  fifteen  years  or  more 
when  I  first  began  to  attend  De¬ 
livery  ('onventions  and  in  a  small 
measure  participated  ami  helped 
in  the  work  of  the  Group  when 
led  hy  such  men.  among  others,  as 
Hanley.  Sehatz  and  Wess,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  1.  aiyi  without 
iloiiht.  many  others,  learned  the 
fundamentals  of  efficient  anil  eco¬ 
nomic  delivery  because  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Group  through  con¬ 
ventions  and  its  work  during  the 
years. 

"With  the  assistance  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  my  associates  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  (iroup 
members  as  a  whole.  1  am  reason¬ 
ably  confident  that  we  can  continue 
to  be  instrumental  in  showing  the 
way  for  better,  and  we  hope,  less 
expensive  operation  in  our  deliv¬ 
ery  department."* — Joseph  Kurd 

AND  DIRECTORS 

Secretary 

B.  S.  Meyer 
Unileil  Parrel  Service 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


H.  P.  Tepperman 
Kresge  Department  Stores 
Newark.  N.  J. 

• 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Pant  Chairmen 
T.  W.  Timpson 
Bloomingdale's 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Stone 
Wooilward  &  Lothrop 
Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  E.  Carroll 

R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Inr. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


given  piece  uf  merchandise  and  this 
location  described  simjdy  and  accur¬ 
ately.  the  chance  of  losing  or  neg¬ 
lecting  goods  is  reduced  (|uite  mark¬ 
edly.  hut  this  can  only  he  done  in  a 
well  laid  out  and  orderly  warehouse. 

“8 — The  various  shops  and  work¬ 
rooms  that  are  placed  in  the  service 
building  each  rerptire  layouts  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  individual  needs.  In 
general,  they  should  he  located  .so 
that  they  have  an  adeiiuate  supjdy 
of  natural  light  and  are  near  their 
individual  stock  rooms,  or,  in  the 
case  of  furniture,  near  the  furniture 
shiiijiing  ])latform.  This  rather  spe¬ 
cial  location  for  the  furniture  finish¬ 


ing  riHnn  is  .suggested  liecau.se  it 
should  reduce  handling  and  conse- 
(|uent  damage  to  the  furniture  after 
it  has  been  jirepared  for  delivery 
and  while  it  is  being  moved  to  the 
delivery  truck  loading  platform. 
The  furniture  finishing  room  .should 
he  large  enough  so  that  various  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  such  as  a  hand-saw, 
lathes,  luitTer.  circular  saw.  sander. 
drill  press  and  similar  machities  can 
he  in.stalled  when  needed  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  regular  bench 
work. 

“10 — While  concrete  floors  are 
satisfactory  for  most  jiarts  of  the 
service  building,  the  carpet  and 
linoleum  workroom  should  have  a 
well  made  smooth  hard  wihkI  floor, 
and,  if  iMLssihle.  it  is  convenient  to 
have  it  marked  olT  in  one  foot 
sipiare.  Due  to  the  weight  of  carjiet 
and  linoleum  rolls,  it  is  quite  im- 
IMirtant  that  it  he  located  adjacent 
to  its  stock  room  and  that  it  he  pro¬ 
vided  with  ])ro])er  handling  eipiip- 
ment. 

“11 — I  he  heating  jilant  and  fire 
protection  should  receive  very  care¬ 
ful  study  .so  that  the  cost  of  heating 
and  of  insurance  can  he  kept  as  low 
as  possible.  It  will  also  he  found 
advisable,  usually,  to  concentrate  all 
ojierating  machinery,  such  as  jiumjis, 
refrigerating  machinery,  etc.,  in  one 
room. 

“12 — '.After  inoviding  for  the 
storage  of  merchandise.  proviMon 
.should  also  he  made  for  the  storage 
of  a  rea.sonahle  amount  of  disjilay 
and  other  .store  fixtures,  such  as 
counters,  tables,  cases  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  furniture.  In  addition,  it 
will  probably  Ik.*  well  to  consider 
storing  at  least  a  good  portion  of 
general  siqqilies.  such  as  i)aiK*r, 
Ikixcs,  iiacking  material,  cleaning 
.supplies,  and  similar  material  in  the 
service  building. 

“13 — large  service  building 
usually  emiiloys  a  good  ])ro|H>rtion 
of  the  total  store  personnel  .'itid 
hence  adeiptate  jirovisions  should  lie 
made  for  their  comfort,  'fhe  build¬ 
ing  should  he  heated  and  lighted 
liroperly.  it  tnight  have  an  etnployee 
restaurant,  siqiplied  from  the  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  store,  and  provision 
should  he  made  for  jiarking  employ¬ 
ees'  cars,  if  the  streets  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  If  the  fur  storage  vault  is  in 
the  building,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  supply  i)lenty  of  cold  drinking 
water  on  all  floors. 
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UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE jPRODUCES 

new  delivery  truck 


F«)r  sDiue  years,  reported  Ralph 
M. Werner,  Shop  Engineer,  United 
I’arcel  Service,  his  ctmipanv  realized 
that  only  it'  the  chassis  and  body 
were  a  ctK)rdinated  structure  can 
vehicle  re(iuirenients  for  their  needs 
l)e  fnllv  answered.  Eventually  it 
was  decided  to  develoj)  a  package 
(leliverv  car  for  i)ackage  delivery 
service.  'The  result  is  the  "Rocket" 
car. 

In  detail  Mr.  W’erner  enumerated 
the  many  features  of  this  car  among 
which  were — 

(1)  It  provides  ma.ximum  cubical 
content  of  Innly  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  car  having  a  traffic  factor 
similar  to  a  small  panel  delivery  car. 
The  R(K:ket  car  makes  available  a 
net  loading  space  of  370  cubic  feet. 

This  extra  cai)acity  is  (thtained 
without  imoclucting  a  heavy  or  awk¬ 
ward  vehicle.  Securing  this  e.xtra 
capacity,  without  curtailing  the 
maneuverability  of  the  vehicle,  has 
value  in  the  following  resjrects : 

Makes  it  ]x)ssil)le  ordinarily  to 
carry  all  i)ackages  on  a  heavy  route 
in  one  load. 

I'ermits  the  use  of  shelf  loading, 
leaving  a  clear  aisle  the  length  of 
(he  lH)dy. 

Reduces  the  number  of  reserve 
cars  usually  carried  for  volume  lluc- 
tuations  caused  by  .sales  or  seas<mal 
increases  in  business. 

The  78"  head  room  through  the 
center  aisle,  as  well  as  the  greater 
fl(X)r  area,  enables  a  driver  to  work 
at  a  higher  rate  of  efficiency  with  a 
minimum  of  fatigue. 

(2)  minimum  weight  per  cubic 
ffx)t  of  body  capacity.  'I'he  Rocket 
car  weighs.  comi)letely  eciuipjxxl. 
4,590  pounds. 

(3)  .\  car  with  maximum  acces¬ 
sibility  to  load  and  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  ])ossible  for  jiackage  selection. 

(4)  The  various  control  levers 
that  are  readily  accessible  and  can 
lie  oiierated  from  a  comfortable  driv¬ 
ing  iMisition. 

(5)  (iood  vision  and  ease  of  con¬ 
trol. 

(6)  Delivery  efficiency  without 
undue  driver  fatigue. 

(7)  Longer  useful  life. 

(8)  Accessibility  for  service  and 


in.spection  operations,  and  where 
parts  are  readily  removable  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  major 
repairs  or  replacements.  The  dis¬ 
tributor,  wiring,  siiark  plugs,  car¬ 
buretor  and  oil  lilter  are  readily  ac- 
ces.sible  in  the  Rocket  car.  fhe 
jiower  plant  is  set  uii  :is  a  conijilete 
unit,  radiator,  engine,  clutch  and 
transmi.ssion  making  up  a  comjilete 
assembly.  With  an  as.sembly  of  this 
kitid  it  is  possible  to  test  the  com- 
jilete  iM»wer  jdant  by  running  it  on 
a  dolly  Ix'fore  placing  it  in  the 
chassis.  I'he  engine  can  be  easily 
tuned  up  and  jiossible  oil  leaks  cor¬ 
rected,  with  a  minimum  of  lalxir.  by 
the  use  of  this  sort  of  arrangement. 

(9)  ,\11  the  almve  advantages  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 


The  Delivery  Group's  tech¬ 
nical  session,  which  consid¬ 
ered  an<l  discussed  various 
phases  of  deliveriV  operation 
including  warehou.sing,  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  and  vehicle 
inaintenance  was  under  the 
chairnianship  of  Frank  Slo¬ 
cum.  (ieneral  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendent.  R.  H.  Macy  &  (^o. 
Inc.  It  is  significant  that 
throughout  the  time  allotted 
to  speakers  and  «liseussions, 
those  who  participated  elear- 
ly  indicated  that  essential 
factors  of  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  operation  of  the 
delivery  department  are  de¬ 
termined  hy  the  degree  in 
which  stores  proinote<l  those 
things  that  made  for  em¬ 
ployee  satisfaction  and  <‘om- 
fort. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


With  the  record  of  having  re¬ 
duced  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  the 
Kresge  De])artme!it  Store  fleet  by 
90%  during  the  i)ast  ten  years.  J.  E. 
.Ackerman.  Delivery  Siu)erintendent 
of  that  store,  rejxjrted  that.  "In  1929 
our  fleet  was  involved  in  149  acci¬ 
dents  and  in  1938  we  had  but  15. 

"We  have  no  well  idanned  or  bal¬ 
anced  safety  ])rogram.  .After  ten 
years  of  operation  under  practically 
the  same  safety  ])rogram".  .said  Mr. 
.Ackerman,  "we  in  our  organization 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  finest 
safety  .set-ui)  in  the  world,  is  still 
just  a  plan,  a  schedule  or  an  idea, 
which  will  never  function  i)roix*rly. 
or  produce  the  desired  results,  un¬ 
less  Alanagement  is  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  safety  movement". 

In  his  store  for  sotne  years  past, 
there  has  been  a  safety  committee 
whose  objective  is  to  reduce  the  fre- 
fiuency  of  every  type  of  accident  in 
their  entire  establishment.  Regular 
ins])ections  of  the  store  and  service 
fleets  are  made.  This  committee 
suggests  and  recomtnends  changes 
in  layout  or  procedure  that  make  for 
the  elimination  of  accident  hazards. 
This  same  committee  reviews  and 
discusses  every  accident.  .At  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  every  cf>-worker 
who  has  not  been  involved  in  any 


tyjx.*  (»f  accident  is  i)resented  with 
a  "no  accident"  certificate  award 
carrying  the  jxrsonal  signature  of 
the  (ieneral  Alanager.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  is  a  reminder  to  the  rank  and 
file  that  Alanagement  is  interested 
in  the  safety  movement. 

Aluch  of  the  resjx)nsibility  in  the 
movement  is  ])laced  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  division  of  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  who  constantly  are  re¬ 
minded  that  miiKjr  defects  on  vehi¬ 
cles  are  sometimes  the  contributing 
factor  in  accidents.  To  assist  the 
maintenance  division,  drivers  reiM>rt 
daily  any  needed  adjustment  or  in¬ 
efficiencies  on  the  vehicle  they  are 
operating.  The  maintenance  sujxr- 
intendent  ])ersonally  contacts  the 
men  operating  the  trucks  to  learn 
from  them  just  what  their  troubles 
are. 

Air.  .\ckerman  recommended  that 
drivers  should  lx*  assigned  to  trucks 
and  only  in  unusual  cases  sh<mld 
that  truck  be  taken  away  from  him. 
This  pr(xedure  enables  the  mainte¬ 
nance  division  to  adjust  seats, 
brakes,  pedals,  etc.,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  ami  comfort  of  the  man  Ixhind 
the  wheel. 

‘‘Back  in  1930,  at  one  of  our  first 
safety  meetings,  we  adopted  a  motto 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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MERCHANDISING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


The  new  contour  which  de- 
inaiuls  the  inolded  waistline  this 
season  is  openinjj  the  door  of 
oi)|M)rt unity  wider  than  ever  l)efore 
for  the  selling  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  l)etter  grades.  Expert 
designing  and  well  made  materials 
are  essential  in  the  creation  of  a 
fashion-perfect  basis  for  spring 
dresses.  Corset  departments  that 
will  offer  these  garments  early  will 
l)e  the  ones  which  will  get  the  cream 
of  this  business  because  women  can 
l)e  made  to  realize  that  the  new  gar¬ 
ments  must  l)e  jmrchased  and  fitted 
in  good  time  that  they  may  have  the 
correct  basic  lines  for  the  new  cos¬ 
tumes.  Skilled  corsetieres  are  highly 
necessary  for  the  fitting  and  if  you 
have  them  in  your  department,  now 
is  the  time  to  play  up  the  fact  and 
gain  all  the  prestige  possible  for  the 
service  you  are  in  a  position  to  offer. 
•Advertise  and  promote  advance  in¬ 
formation  on  what  the  demands  will 
l)e  for  the  well  dressed  woman  for 
the  coming  exciting  Easter  parade. 

'I'o  remember  that  the  well  dressed 
woman  is  not  necessarily  the  perfect 
34  or  36,  hut  can  l)e  a  strikingly 
effective  40  and  upwards,  calls  fc»r 
si)ecial  attention  to  promotions  for 
the  better  grades  of  garments  that 
the  l)est  lines  and  supjKirt  may  he 
given  them.  It  would  l)e  refreshing 
for  the  “40  and  upward"  if  she 
could  he  made  to  feel  that  she  no 
longer  is  a  "problem  child"  hut  a 
beautiful  figure  of  womanhood 
which  only  needs  the  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  and  skillful  corsetiere  to  a])- 
preciate  her  possibilities.  Much  ha^ 
l)eeu  done  publicly  to  uplift  spiritu¬ 
ally  the  woman  who  is  40  years  and 
t)ver.  If  life  begins  at  40  years  then 
why  not  make  the  woman  of  40 
inches  feel  that  she.  too.  may  have 
figure  charm?  .A  smart  corset  de¬ 
partment  caji  point  the  way. 

Sjdendid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  promotion  of  junior  dejiart- 
ments.  While  unit  sales  are  small, 
they  are  quickly  made  and  the  turn¬ 
over  is  rapid.  All  successful  jinMno- 
tions  of  junior  departments  have  re¬ 
flected  the  spirit  of  youth.  .Alert 
copyw’riters  do  not  find  that  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task ;  hut  it  takes  a  clever  copy¬ 


writer  to  find  the  right  tone  for  the 
40  incher.  .And  the  fact  that  the  40 
incher  may  still  lie  in  her  twenties 
or  early  thirties  must  not  lie  lost 
sight  of.  Here  is  a  definite  case 
where  a  morale  Imild-up  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  huild-u]).  This  type  of  con¬ 
sumer  is  usually  supersensitive 
alx)ut  her  size  and  therefore  suscep¬ 
tible  to  a  .suggestion  that  will  aid 
her  in  developing  her  charm. 

While  "Frankly  -40"  has  been  a 
successful  slogan  in  the  promotion 
of  dresses,  it  is  (juestionable  whether 
it  would  he  for  under  garments,  un¬ 
less  some  such  line  as  "hut  you 
would  never  guess  it”,  were  added. 
In  spite  of  fashion  dictations  to  the 
contrary,  the  full  figure  is  with  us 
and  always  will  he.  Granting  that 
fact,  every  corset  department  should 
develop  an  apjieal  which  will  bring 
in  these  customers  to  the  place 
where  cz’cry  figure  is  one  of  fashion. 

Design  for  Comfort 

In  ItKjking  over  manufacturers' 
lines  this  season,  it  was  noticeable 
that  each  house,  whether  special¬ 
izing  in  youthful,  average  or  full 
figures,  stresses  the  fact  that  all 


Le  Gant  corselette  l>y  Warner 

Brothers  in  their  semi-annual  corset 
show.  Two-way  stretch  satin  with 
power  net.  Boneless. 


garments  were  designed  for  com¬ 
fort.  .As  one  manufacturer  stated, 
(who,  by  the  way,  makes  highly 
styled  youthful  garments),  “no 
fashion  is  a  fashion  long  if  it  can¬ 
not  he  worn  in  comfort.”  Epecially 
where  waistlines  were  accented,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  designing 
of  the  pinched-in  effect  was  done 
largely  by  illusion  and  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  cut.  The  use  of  improved  elastic 
fabrics  allow  conqdete  freedom  of 
movement  and  comfort  in  sitting. 
.Allowance  for  sitting  has  special  ap- 
{>eal  to  the  office  worker.  Occasion¬ 
al  lacings  in  both  girdles  and 
foundations  in  highly  styled  lines 
are  put  into  some  of  the  newest 
garments.  While  these  lacings  are 
reminiscent  of  another  era,  their 
placements  are  vastly  different. 
I'alons  took  on  new  imix)rtance  with 
their  placements  and  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  used  under  them. 

Some  of  the  metropolitan  buyers 
say  they  expect  ix>wer  net  and  some 
of  the  other  light  elastic  nets  will  l)e 
more  im]>ortant  this  season,  h'or 
salesi^eople  to  instruct  customers 
about  the  fraility  of  these  fabrics 
against  abuse  by  finger  nails  is  im- 
jM)rtant.  If  it  is  ])ointed  out  that 
the  .same  consideration  should  be 
given  the  mesh  as  is  accorded  stock¬ 
ings.  there  should  be  no  difficulty  of 
punching  holes  or  making  runs.  Us¬ 
ing  the  pads  only  of  the  thumbs  and 
fingers  should  Ik*  sufficient  to  imll 
on  any  garment  that  is  properly 
fitted,  and  with  longer  openings  this 
season,  if  they  are  opened  all  the 
way  strain  is  lessened  on  IhkIi  gar¬ 
ment  and  o])ening. 

For  the  junior  department,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  I 
have  heard  of  recently,  is  one  made 
by  Carter's.  They  are  promoting 
their  "firsts"  by  ])ounds  rather  than 
inches.  Mrs.  Redmond,  designer  of 
this  line  believes  that  there  is 
little  consciousness  of  inches  at  the 
age  when  girls  begin  to  wear  a  re¬ 
straining  garment,  but  that  with 
their  interest  in  gyms  and  sports 
they  are  all  conscious  of  their 
])oundage.  In  fitting  by  pounds,  the 

{Continued  on  page  115) 
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You  may  not  know  it.  Imt  there 
are  actually  tiro  markets  I'or 
(]amp  Supports.  First,  ol  course, 
is  the  market  consistin''  oi‘  so- 
called  "prescription  cases,"  sent 
to  you  hy  physicians.  Beyond 
this  lies  the  vast  and  profitable 
secondary  market,  maile  up  ol 
millions  of  women  whose  /len/f/i 
and  well-heiii}:  (ns  ire//  as  their 
appearance  I  would  be  improveil 
by  a  Camp  Support  for  general 
near.  These  supports  embody 
all  the  seientific  principles  of 
Camp  Construction,  but  are  de¬ 
signed  for  women  suffering  from 
bad  posture,  backache,  fatigue, 
overweight,  uinlerweight.  mus¬ 
cular  weakness,  prolapses  and 
other  general  conditions  which 
are  aided  by  a  jirojierly  de¬ 
signed  and  correctly  fitted  seien¬ 
tific  support.  This  tremendous 
market  is  attracting  more  and 
more  interest  on  the  part  of 
keen  merchandising  men  and 
buyers  everywhere.  What  are 
you  doing  about  it? 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  •  OFFICES  AT  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  .  WINCSOR.  ONT.  t  LONDON,  ENG. 
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MERCHANDISING  HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


A  CCI’'SS(^R1ES  are  now  of 
XX  equal  ini|)ortatice  with 
clothes.”  'I'liis  statement  was 
re|)eate(l  by  many  stylists  early  in 
the  season  and  is  now  confirjned  hy 
many  retail  stores  in  their  promo¬ 
tions  of  Spring  offerings.  The  two 
“first  family”  costume  colors,  the 
suntan  and  the  red-violet,  find  ho¬ 
siery  colors  ])erfectly  co(»rdinated 
with  golden  tones  for  the  fir.st  group 
and  jiinkish  tones  for  the  latter. 
These  tones  are  also  well  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  accessories  and 
there  is  tut  doubt  that  the  h'aster 
fashion  i)arade  will  prove  to  l)e  un- 
])recedented  in  harmony  and  with 
less  difficulty  of  attainmeut  ff)r  the 
woman  of  fashion  than  heretofore. 
Recent  newspaper  advertising  hy 
stores  reflects  their  desire  to  guide 
and  advise  purchases  of  accessi>ries 
that  are  style  right. 

.\u  rarly  ad  of  Stern  Brothers, 
Xew  York,  is  captioned,  ".\cces- 
sorize  at  Stern’s”.  Illustrated  are 
hose,  htuidhags.  gloves,  scarfs.  l)elts, 
jewelry,  blouses,  flowers  and  veils. 
In  ])art  the  chatter  reads.  "It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  he  a  Spring  of  heavenly  ac¬ 
cessories  .  .  .  come  to  Stern’s  color- 
mad  street  floor.  .  .  .  Xot  just  oJie 
color — a  garden  of  colors — not  just 
one  accessory — all  of  them.” 

Xote  in  the  following  manufactur¬ 
ers’  colors,  that  the  color  groupings 
have  been  considered. 

Brown  Durrell  Company  have 
something  decidedly  new  to  add  to 
their  promotion  this  season  of  the 
Gordon  line.  This  promotion  is 
offered  hy  s])ecial  arrangement  with 
those  carrying  the  line  and  in  part 
consists  of  a  naturally  sculptured 
unit  of  two  legs  taken  from  life  hy 
George  Petty  of  Estjuire  fame.  This 
unit  is  $35  direct  hut  through  Brown 
Durrell  it  may  he  obtained  for  $15. 
A  full  promotion  of  window  back¬ 
grounds,  counter  cards  and  mats  is 
a  ])art  of  the  promotion  anti  other 
forms  of  i)uhlicity  will  he  shared 
fitiancially  hy  this  firm. 

The  Gordtni  colors  are  divided 
into  the  feminine  trend  and  the  tail¬ 
ored  trend.  The  names  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  gay  nineties : 


A  new  ronrept  in  display 
forms  for  hosiery. 

rictoria,  a  lively  neutral  lieige 
for  the  tailored  trend  for  tweeds  and 
prints. 

Iimn’cry,  a  subtle  light  beige  for 
the  feminine  trend. 

Flirt,  an  animated  copjier  beige 
for  the  tailored  trend. 

Tinideut,  a  clear  rose  beige  for 
the  feminine  trend. 

Belle,  a  wine  l)eige  for  the  tailored 
trend. 

Fireman's  Flame,  a  mauve  beige 
for  the  feminine  trend. 

Sextette,  a  yellow  sun  l)eige  for 
the  tailored  trend. 

Floradora,  a  pinky  sun  beige  for 
the  feminine  trend. 

Gaiety  Girl,  a  rose  nude  for  the 
feminine  trend. 

Cotillon,  a  skint  one  for  the  femi¬ 
nine  trend. 

Gilded  Caye,  a  yellowish  gold  for 
the  dark  costume  with  which  gold 
jewelry  is  the  accent. 

Rollins  hosiery  colors  for  spring 
and  summer  feature : 

Primrose,  a  lively  skintoue  for 
evening  and  resort  wear.  Gootl  with 


all  pastels  and  deep  blues  and  for 
rust  and  white  shoe  combinations. 

Cabana,  a  rosy-cop]x‘r  created  to 
blend  with  all  rosy  and  red  rust 
shoes  and  costumes.  Complements 
light  and  dark  greens,  black  and 
white. 

Oriole,  a  sunny  beige,  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  shade  for  multi-colors,  bright 
greens,  afpia  and  light  blues  and 
grey.  .Accents  brown,  black  and 
navy. 

Saddle,  a  golden  rust,  a  muted 
blend  with  deep  tans,  copj^ers,  rusts 
and  golden  browns.  Rich  with  grey, 
bright  green,  peacock  and  powder 
blue. 

Romance,  a  new  pink  beige,  a 
lovely  blend  with  the  cyclamen  to 
violet  range.  Harmonizes  with  pink¬ 
ish  beige  and  rosy  red.  acpia  and 
navy  blue. 

Glotan,  a  rosy  beige,  a  soft  accent 
for  acpia.  medium  and  bright  blues. 
Blends  with  rosy  beiges  and  wine; 
mahogany  and  cinnamon  browns. 

Patio  Tan,  a  new  light  caramel 
shade  with  a  gold  undertone  for 
blend  with  gold,  mustard  yellow  and 
lime  greens.  Complements  Patio 
Tan  and  brown  leathers. 

Muffin,  a  rosy  mauve,  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  color  for  wines :  deep  rose 
lieige;  mahogany  and  rose  browns. 
Contrasts  with  peacock  blues,  pine, 
green  and  black. 

Desert,  a  slightly  greyed  beige  to 
blend  with  grey  and  light  sand  lieige. 
Also  good  with  leaf  and  greyed 
greens,  navy  blue  and  black. 

Petvter,  a  clear  light  grey,  keyed 
to  light  and  dark  grey  costumes. 
Good  with  plum,  navy  blue  and 
black.  Blends  with  greyed  and 
hyacinth  blue. 

Rose  Beige,  a  glowing  beige  with 
faint  rose  cast  for  the  new  tan,  iKMge 
and  medium  hrowu  range. 

Cedar  Bark,  a  new  rust  with  rosy 
tinge  for  blending  with  copper  and 
rust  tones.  .Accent  for  green. 

Date  Palm,  a  golden  rust  har¬ 
monizing  with  costumes  of  green 
and  brown,  (iood  with  chartreuse 
to  feru  green  range. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Kcdi\.'ood,  a  vivacious  reddish 
copper  to  conii)leinent  live¬ 

ly  copj)ers  and  reddish  browns. 

Desert  Sage,  a  warm  neutral  l)eij;e 
to  key  with  colorful  Si)rin|'  ])rints 
in  blue  and  tan.  (jood  with  rose 
and  beifje  tones. 

HiitTiiiun  sprinjj  hosiery  colors  were 
styled  with  a  thontjht  tor  lij'btness 
and  restraint  for  the  coinin'^  season 
when,  “skirts  above  and  .shoes  be¬ 
low.  mock  the  very  rainbow".  Their 
featured  colors  are; 

Cilee,  a  new  rose  mule.  Wends 
with  the  cyclamen  family  and  odd 
shades  of  blue. 

Taupe,  to  he  worn  with  dark 
colors,  l^sjjecially  good  with  con¬ 
servative  monotone  costumes. 

Sparkle,  a  rust  of  rosy  cast  for 
blending  with  pink  and  rosy  rusts  in 
.sjK)rts  clothes.  Complements  char¬ 
treuse  greens,  blue  greens  and  corn¬ 
flower  blues. 

Crey  Sky,  a  clear  grey.  Cood 
with  prints  with  grey  background 
and  for  greyed  blue,  navy  and  black. 

Cheer,  Schiaparelli’s  pinks  in¬ 
spired  this  light  glowing  beige.  For 
rose  wine  .shoes. 

Jolly,  a  sun-tan  beige,  vivid 
color  contrast  for  strong  stri])es  and 
plaids. 

Trolie,  a  glowing  skintone  for 
evening  slippers  of  gold. 

niitlie,  a  new  golden  tan  blends 
with  yellows.  X’ionnet's  green, 
gohlen  and  co])])er  yellows. 

Delight,  a  light  tan  beige  which 
blends  .softly  with  |)archment  beiges 
and  I’atou's  sand  beiges  and  light 
accent  for  \\  edgewood  blue.  Moly- 
neux's  Persian  blue-green  and  the 
soft  greens. 

Cay,  a  rust  beige  which  blends 
with  shoes  of  Sienna  rust,  Chaud- 
ron.  ])ine  rust  and  Colden  Havana. 
An  accent  for  navy. 

Charm,  a  rosy-brown  beige  blend 
for  claret  wine  shoes.  Maggy  KoutT's 
garnet  red  and  V'ionnet’s  mahogany. 

Archer  hosiery  colors  are  keyed  to 
meet  color  harmony  in  each  of  the 
costume  and  accessory  color  fami¬ 
lies.  This  key  is  to  he  found  in  the 
undertone. 

Echo,  a  light  rosy  beige  for  the 
pink,  red  and  rosy  tones.  Wedge- 
wood  blue  and  multi-color  prints. 

•Pink  Rust,  a  rosy  ru.st  for  the 
ro.sy  and  red-rust  family  in  shoes 


and  co.stumes.  Rich  with  emerald 
green  and  pine  greens. 

Cheri,  a  ro.se-lKMge  as  a  soft  blend 
for  s])ring  wines  and  browns. 

Pallet,  a  delicate  cyclamen  beige 
for  wear  with  cyclamen  ])inks  and 
fuchsia  tones,  acpia  and  Persian 
blues. 

I'ista,  a  light  mauve  beige — for 
tones  of  mauve,  violet  and  pur])le. 
casts  of  blue.  Parisian  and  Lido. 

.Spring  Beige,  a  rosy  sun-beige  for 
l)ink.  rosy  and  tobacco  beiges,  acpia. 
cornfknver  blue  and  navv  and  ])as- 
tels. 

Tansy,  a  light  golden  tan.  keyed 
for  yellow  tones,  lime,  gold  and  mus¬ 
tard. 

Burnt  I  Cheat,  a  soft  rust  beige 
for  Persian  tones  of  blue  green,  rust, 
navy  or  black. 

Sundart,  a  lively  golden  beige  to 
blend  with  copper,  rust  and  terra¬ 
cotta.  Parisian,  navy  and  black. 

Pebble,  a  greyed  beige,  good  with 
sand  beiges,  greyed  casts  of  green 
or  blue  and  neutral  for  brown,  black 
or  navy. 

Maltese,  a  tauiie  grey  for  subdued 
harmony  with  the  purple  range, 
royal  blue,  navy  and  black. 

Cull  Crey,  clear  light  grey  for 
grey  monotone  costumes  and  con¬ 
servative  with  navy  and  black. 

Concurrent  with  the  theme  of 
butterfly  names,  .\herle  h(»siery 
colors  for  the  coming  season  emerge 
into  gaiety  and  animation.  Har¬ 
mony  being  the  chief  essential  in 
color  gala.xy,  their  colors  have  been 
selected  and  designed  to  blend  in 
unobtrusively  with  today's  smart 
fashions. 

They  offer ; 

Wood  Xyiuph,  a  sunny  nude  to 
blend  with  light  pinks  to  rosy  reds ; 
the  pink  and  rosy  beiges,  wines, 
ocean  greens  and  blues;  lovely 
prints  and  floral  i)laids. 

Cossamer,  a  rosy  nude,  created 
for  the  cyclamen  range  of  shocking 
pinks  and  roses.  For  blend  with 
mauve  and  violet  range  of  fuchsia. 
Complements  hyacinth,  acpia  and 
green  blues. 

Skipper  Beige,  a  rosy  beige,  a 
subtle  blend  for  the  wines  and  rosy 
browns.  Sjilendid  with  claret  wine 
or  cocoa  brown  shoe  leathers.  Be¬ 
comes  a  deep  rosy  glow  with  the 
rosy  lx;iges. 


Mead(ne  Beige,  a  sunny  beige  and 
a  wise  contrast  for  color  contrasts 
and  brilliant  jirints.  Blends  with 
tobacco  l)eige  and  sand  beige. 

Kalliiua  Tan,  a  light  tan  for 
matching  with  Patio  Tan  and  burnt 
straw  accessories  and  shoe  trim¬ 
mings.  Cood  with  gold  tones,  lime 
and  yellow  greens,  cojipery  browns. 

Luna  Cold,  a  burnt  .straw  sh.ade. 

.\  new  stocking  tone  derived  from 
the  gamut  of  lemon  yellctws,  golden 
yellows,  mustard  gold  and  yellow 
lieiges. 

Cypsy  Moth,  a  vibrant  sun-tan. 
versatile  beige  for  Persian  and 
Paisley  ])rints.  Cood  for  soft  tones 
of  ac(ua.  sky  blue  and  jx)wder  blue. 
.Accents  greens  and  blends  with 
caramel  and  Japonica  leathers. 

Cinnabar  Rust,  a  rosy  rust  which 
is  a  blending  tone  for  the  new  tans, 
rosy  ru.sts  and  ro.sy  browns.  A 
good  foil  for  vivid  blue-greens,  juir- 
ples  and  navy. 

Harlequin,  a  golden  rust.  A  clear 
blend  with  the  new  fresh  rusts,  cop¬ 
pers  and  golden  browns  in  both  shoe 
leatliers  and  costumes.  A  rich  ac¬ 
cent  f«»r  brilliant  jewel  tones  such  as 
sa])i)hire  blue,  emerald  green  and 
amethyst. 

Dusty  I  ring,  a  taujic  beige  with  a 
lighter  mauve  cast.  Fnticement  in 
a  restrained  shade  for  wear  with 
violets  and  jnirples  and  the  new 
tones  of  grey,  mauvy  browns,  navy 
and  black. 

Larkwood  believes  that  since  color 
families  are  important  this  season, 
their  imjiortance  should  be  reflected 
in  hosiery.  I'heir  colors,  they  say, 
are  reflective  of  the  tulii)  bed  and 
with  colors  so  gay.  skirts  so  short, 
jietticoats  so  berutfled.  the  eye  in¬ 
stinctively  travels  toward  the  leg 
and  stocking  tones  must  lie  delicate 
and  clear  but  definitely  must  be 
there.  For  the  coming  .season  they 
offer ; 

.iftergloie,  a  lively  blush  tone  for 
wear  with  pastels  and  the  fuchsia 
colors. 

Caprico,  a  lively  rosy  rust  blend¬ 
ing  with  copiier  and  rust  tones  and 
for  a  warm  contrast  with  Far  Fast 
tones  of  blue,  red  and  purple. 

Celeste,  a  light  and  springy  ver¬ 
sion  of  mauve  beige.  Blends  with  all 
tones  of  mauve,  violet,  purple  and 
grape  shades. 

Ambrosia,  a  light  rosy-brown 
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ln'igt*  created  for  wear  with  wines 
and  Imiwns.  es])ecially  mahogany. 
Smart  with  dee])  rose  heiges  and 
claret  wine  sfioes. 

portinhi.  a  eyclainen  l)eige.  A 
soft  and  gentle  color  for  the  cycla¬ 
men  and  fuchsia  shades.  Light  ac¬ 
cent  for  ac(|na  tnid  hlne-greens, 
black  or  white. 

Sirciic,  a  light  ro.sy  heige.  hlend- 
ing  with  all  pink  and  rosy  tones. 
For  nmlti-colored  prints,  sea  greens 
and  hlnes. 

Xi'ctariiic,  a  new  tan  heige  with  a 
golden  cast  for  the  whole  gamut  of 
new  rellows,  also  for  yellow  greens. 

I’lends  with  ])archment.  Patio  Tan 
and  hrown  leathers. 

F.lcctra,  a  sunny  iK-ige  and  a  soft 
shade  for  light  atid  clear  ])astel 
])rints  and  plaids.  .\lso  good  for 
navy,  hlack  and  white. 

I'diitasy,  a  lively  golden  heige  that 
com])lements  all  the  spring  hlnes. 
.\l.so  for  delicate  and  dark  greens. 
.\ccents  navy,  hlack  and  white. 
Pilends  with  the  new  tan  rust  shoes. 

Jubilee,  a  new  lK)y  blue  for  the 
greyed  and  slate  hlnes.  especitdly 
the  Wedgewocxl  hlnes.  .Subtle  with 
navy  tind  Parisian.  Smart  with 
hlack. 

Muiisiiigwear,  realizing  a  new  vita¬ 
lity  in  costume  colors,  answers  with 
hosiery  colors  that  arc  a  subtle  re- 
tlection  of  the  color  families  for 
which  they  are  created. 

Fetal,  a  i)eachy  skintone.  For 
evening  and  resort  wear.  Hlend  with 
jiastels,  light  greens  and  hlnes.  pink, 
rose  and  violet  tones.  For  day  wear 
with  wine,  mahogany  and  rosy  rnst 
tones. 

(Hitter,  a  golden  lK*ige.  Unex- 
jx'cted  harmony  for  Inith  delicate 
and  vivid  tones  of  blue,  green  and 
l»nri)le.  hlend  for  co|)])er,  gold, 
and  the  new  rusts  and  red  hr«)wns. 

I'raffrauce,  a  hlnsh  heige.  created 
for  shocking  jiink.  cyclamen,  fnchsia 
and  rose-to-red  ranges.  Coinjile- 
ments  tnrtpioise  hlne.  emerald  green 
and  navy. 

Xatk'e,  a  rust  l)eige  for  coi)i)ery- 
rnsts.  gold  and  mustard  yellows, 
term  cotta  and  golden  browns.  Com¬ 
plements  dark  greens,  new  hlne 
greens  and  chartreuse. 

lloneydcxv,  a  golden  tan  created 
for  wear  with  new  ])ale  yellows, 
golds,  lime  greens.  Perfect  hlend 


with  ])archment  l)eige.  Patio  'Fan 
ami  ( iolden  Havana  leathers. 

Sunliite,  a  sun-tan  heige  that  is 
harmonious  with  mnlti-cohir  i)rints. 
vivid  ];laids  and  i)astel  strii)es. 

Fafteaiit,  a  rosy  rn.st  that  is  a 
hlend  for  all  tones  of  co])per  and 
rnst  costume  colors.  Wtirin  con¬ 
trast  for  intense  hlnes,  greens  and 
l)nri)les. 

Lure,  a  rosy  lK*ige  and  a  subtle 
hlend  for  the  wines  and  browns. 
FsiK'cially  good  with  dee])  ro>y 
browns.  lK*iges.  mahogany  atul  cin¬ 
namon  browns. 

Shrub,  a  mauve  heige  that  is  a 
smart  choice  for  violet  combinations 
and  mauve  tones  of  l)eige  and  blue. 
.\  hlend  for  purj)le.  wine  :ind  ma¬ 
hogany.  (jood  with  grey  and  ])ur- 
I'lish  navy  and  hlack. 

Cloud,  a  new  tau|)e  that  is  a  con¬ 
servative  color  lightened  for  sjiring 
wear  with  new  tones  of  grey  and 
grey  blues.  (IimmI  with  puri)le,  i)lum 
and  purplish  navv.  A  favorite  with 
hlack. 

Vail  Kualte  stress  rosy  Ix-iges  as  a 
fashionable  trend  in  hosiery — those 
shades  which  are  delicate  and  not 
llamhoyant. 

Minuet,  a  ptde  rosy  lieige  which 
looks  almost  nothing  over  flesh 
tones. 

Taii</,  a  medinm-dee])  taui)e  for 
dark  costumes. 

Tempo,  the  glamour  girl  among 
rosy  l)eiges  with  jilenty  of  life  and 
warmth. 

Sonata,  a  vivid  rosy  co])])er.  a 
close  match  for  the  new  Persian  and 
Japonica  shoes. 


small  first  garments  will  stretch  to 
])roiK)rtions  that  will  take  care  of 
any  given  figure  if  size  is  judged  by 
the  weight  of  the  wearer.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  sjKjke  to  a  sweater 
manufacturer  alx)ut  this  idea  and  he 
immediately  said  that  he  thought  his 
6  to  12  and  12  to  16  year  sizes  could 
he  better  judged  if  he  ado])ted  this 
])lan  of  sizing.  He  agreed  that  what 
elastic-like  materials  took  uj)  one 
way,  gave  the  other  way.  So  with 
“first”  girdles.  It  is  an  idea  well 
worth  watching. 


Coneerto,  a  slightly  greyed  l)eige; 
blends  with  IxTry  and  wine  leathers. 

Melody,  a  very  soft  l)eige  with  a 
whisper  of  rose. 

Toien  Toast,  ;i  <|uiet  I)eige  with 
plenty  of  character. 

Operetta,  a  light  heige  with  a 
blush  of  rose  mauve. 

.Ulef/ro,  a  light  rosy  heige  that  is 
fresh  ;ind  gay. 

Heather,  :i  mauve-tinged  grey 
heige  which  is  distinctive  with  dark 
costumes. 

Roman  .Stri])e  Colors  for  S])ring 
and  .Summer ; 

Camellia,  a  rosy  flesh  tone  which 
keys  with  white  :ind  i)astels.  lllends 
with  grey.  ;i(|ua  and  soft  blues. 

irUd  Orchid,  a  cameo  tone  with 
orchid  cast  for  wear  with  the  rose 
to  violine  range.  Com])lements 
fuchsia  and  plum  shades. 

Dushy  Rose,  ti  dusky  heige  with 
warm  rose  undertone.  Complements 
shoe  an<l  costume  colors  in  hlack 
and  the  lilac  to  i)uri)le  range. 

Thistle  Tdoom,  a  light  wine  fluo- 
re.-^cent  hosiery  color  blending  with 
Si)ring's  rosy  and  red-wine  shades 
in  shoe  and  costume  colors. 

Iloneysuekle,  a  golden  flesh  tone 
for  evening  :ind  resort  wear.  Hlends 
with  parchment  Iieiges  and  jiastel 
range. 

Su(/areanc,  a  golden  heige  with  a 
new  feeling.  Keys  with  ivory,  gold 
and  the  fuchsia  to  iiurjile  range. 

Marigold,  a  high  style  gold  for 
contrast  with  hlack  and  dark  blue, 
(kxxl  with  ])rints. 


The  .semi-annual  corset  showing 
of  Warner  Hrothers,  which  drew  an 
audience  of  over  1200,  contrasted 
fashions  of  the  past  with  those  of 
the  coming  seasf)n.  .Authentic  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  Fkiradora  girl  and 
those  of  later  theatrical  jiroductions 
were  shown  and  .Alice  Dowd,  com¬ 
mentator,  ])ointed  out  the  rise  and 
fall  of  .American  waistlines  as  they 
have  been  “worn”,  then  i)resented 
modern  costumes  which  dramatized 
the  new  silhouette. 


Corset  Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  110) 
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Merchandise  Men  Discuss  Legislation 

(Coutiiiued  from  page  39) 


application  of  jn’ice-tixiiijj  contracts 
may  l)e.” 

U'he  beneficiaries  of  legislative 
favor,  Mr.  Walker  suggested,  "for¬ 
get  that  it  is  only  a  step  from  ])rice 
controls  to  government  regulation. 
They  do  not  realize  that  public  reg¬ 
ulation  (jf  prices  in  this  field  leads 
eventually  to  licensing  of  retail  en¬ 
terprise." 

F.T.C.  REGrL.4TIONS 

Consumer  demand  for  protection 
in  purcha.ses  of  clothing  and  te.xtiles 
through  |)roper  labeling  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  fiber  content,  and  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Federal  I'rade 
Commission  to  answer  this  demand 
were  outlined  to  the  Keady-to-Wear 
(iroup  at  its  convention  session  on 
January  18  by  Henry  Miller,  a.ssist- 
atit  director  of  trade  practice  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Miller  came  to  New  York  from 
Washington  solely  U)  address  the 
(jHjup.  and  his  visit  meant  a  consid¬ 
erable  .sacrifice  on  the  iKirt  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  By  his 
presence  on  the  platform,  he  gave 
concrete  evidence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  eagerness  to  understand  and 
he  understood  by  the  retailer. 

"In  recent  years  there  has  devel- 
ojx*d  a  singularly  aggravated  situa¬ 
tion  of  confusion,  misrepresentation 
and  deceptive  concealment  in  the 
merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing 
and  other  textiles  products  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “In 
addition,  the  devek)pment  of  new 
te.xtile  fibers  and  new  (jr  advanced 
methods  of  fabrication  brought,  with 
their  many  desirable  features,  new 
problems  of  confusion  and  sharj) 
practices,  of  which  the  unscrujnilous 
immediately  t(X)k  advantage.” 

As  a  result  of  a  general  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  of  the  situation  which 
was  made  by  the  Commission,  it 
was  considered  that  the  disclo.sure 
of  the  character  of  the  filK*r  content 
would  afford  the  only  ade(|uate  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  that  were  s»j  harmful 
to  the  buying  public  and  to  business. 

To  supply  the  need  for  guiding 
rules  and  to  assist  the  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  voluntary  elimination 
of  unfair  methods  and  deceptive 


.\s  you  know,  there  are  those  who 
ex])ress  the  other  view.” 

( )f  special  interest  is  Mr.  Miller’s 
statement  that  under  all  these  tex- 
practices.  the  Commission,  in  the  contemplated  that 

fall  of  1937.  hegtm  the  task  of  i)ro-  disclosure  of  fiber  coutetit  as 

viding  fair  trade  practice  rules  for  pr<)vided  for  is  to 

fiber  identification  and  labeling  of  from  original  sources  and  is  to 

te.xtile  prodticts.  The  rayon  rules  down  the  line  to  the 

came  fir.st.  on  (  ictolR-r  2t),  1937,  and  cotisumer." 

Mr.  Miller  rejtorUxl  that,  after  tnore  ^  dinner  s  rights  in  matters 

than  a  year  utider  these  rules:  ".\  proper  labeling  atid  identification 

sam])ling  of  retailer  adverti.setnents  r.antiot  be  ignored.  Mr.  Miller 
before  and  after  the  rules  becatne  I>ointed  out.  ‘  It  is  not  good  business 
effective  shows  a  pronounced  im-  policy  to  ignore  them,  nor  is  it  in 
provement.  While  there  is  room  for  kee])ing  with  the  policy  of  the  law. 
further  improvement,  the  advances  bi  making  his  jnirchases  in  the  chan- 
thus  far  made  in  the  honest  mer-  of  commerce  he  has  the  right 

chandising  of  this  widelv  used  com-  protected  from  dece])tion.  ])osi- 

modity  are  of  tremendous  benefit  to  negative.  He  is  entitled  to 

indu.stry  and  the  public."  biis  in'otection  regardless  of  whether 

Rules  for  shrinkage,  furs,  and  silk  trusting  or  suspicions 

rules  followed.  Rules  for  hosiery  k'P*-’’  ot  whether  he  be  rich  or  ]MM)r. 
marking  and  for  linen  and  lineii  "Pt-'l'gent  or  unlettered.  .  .  .  Decep- 
products  are  under  way.  Mr.  Miller  ^'ountenanced  even 

stated.  Commenting  on  the  pro-  basis  of  saving  the  consumer 

I)osed  wool  rules,  he  said:  "\'olun- 

tary  avoidance  of  unfair  methods  of  The  honest  competitor,  the  honest 
competition  and  unfair  or  dece])tive  manulacturer.  distributor  or  dealer 
acts  or  practices  is  most  wholesome  's  likewise  entitled  to  i)rotection, 
and  constructive  for  Im.siness  and  Miller  declared, 

the  public,  and  is  to  be  encouraged.  "Consumer  confidence  in  the  re- 
Ihe  proposed  wool  rules  are  di-  tail  outlets  is  very  essential."  he  con- 
rected  to  this  end  and  to  the  protec-  eluded.  "That  dealer  is  builder  of 
titm  of  competitive  enterprise  and  ])nblic  confidence  who  says,  T  am 
the  con.suming  public.”  willing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 

(  )n  the  (juestion  of  whether  or  not  give  my  customers  essential  infor- 
it  is  necessary  for  the  presence  of  mation  about  the  merchandise  I  sell 
reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  to  he  dis-  them;  I  will  insist  u])on  getting  the 
clo.sed  to  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Miller  information  from  my  sources  of 
said:  ".According  to  the  reconl.  su])ply  and  will  conscientiously  i)ass 
representatives  of  millions  of  ctm-  it  on  to  my  ciustomers;  I  will  act 
sumers  and  many  garment  maim-  with  reasonable  care  and  jirudence 
facturers.  as  well  as  various  fabric  to  see  that  the  information  is  cor- 
manufacturers.  believe  that  without  rect,  and  that  no  dece])tion  or  deceit, 
such  disclosure  fair  com])etition  and  positive  or  negative,  is  pnicticed  on 
honest  dealing  cannot  he  maintained,  my  customers.’  ” 

Legislation  Occupies  General  Session 

{Continued  frojii  page  39) 

of  a  product  makes  claims  already  under  the  jmivate  brand  and  name  of 
lironiulgated  by  the  producer,  then  the  distributor.  When  this  is  done 
should  such  a.ssertions  be  proven  it  is  essential  that  the  distributor 
unwarranted,  it  is  likely  that  the  receive  a  guarantee  fnmi  the  manu- 
Commission  would  jiroceed  against  facturer  that  the  products  and  the 
the  manufacturer;  hut  it  might  take  claims  made  therefor  have  been  pro¬ 
action  against  both  manufacturer  duced  and  i)acked  ]mrsuant  to  the 
and  retailer.  ])rovisions  of  the  Ikire  Food  and 

“The  foregoing  refers  to  products  I)rug  .Act.  and  that  the  performance 
s(jld  and  advertised  under  tlie  name  claims  or  other  claims  with  regard 
or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  hut  thereto  are  not  in  any  way  mislead- 
there  would  be  an  altogether  differ-  ing  according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
ent  story  where  the  product  is  sold  {Continued  on  page  118) 
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COOL  CUSTOMERS 


are  WARM  friends! 


No . . .  this  isn't  summer.  This  isn't  the  season  when  it's  so  hot  customers  don't 
care  whether  they  buy  or  not... and  sales  people  don't  care  whether  they  sell 
or  not.  It's  not  yet  warm  enough  to  sizzle  the  climb  out  of  a  sales  curve.  But 
it  will  be  . . .  soon.  And  it's  not  a  bit  too  early  to  find  out  what  correct  air  con¬ 
ditioning  . . .  York  Air  Conditioning  . . .  can  do  for  you. 

Let  York  show  you  how  it  has  helped  boost  summer  sales  for  others . . .  and 
what  it  can  do  in  your  store. 

York  has  to  its  credit  vast  experience  in  the  air  conditioning  of  department 
stores.  And  only  York  offers  America  a  nation-wide  engineering  service.  Look 
in  the  classified  section  of  your  phone  book  for  the  York  trademark. 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York,  Pa.  Headquarters  Branches  and 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Headquarters  for 
Mechanical  Cooling 
Since  1885 
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r  EAR-NOT  FOX! 

In  a  5-niinuic  talk  mnccnud  with 
“Federal  Trade  C'onimission  Trade 
IVactices”,  Irving  C.  Fox.  eounsel. 
National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Associa¬ 
tion.  sought  to  cheer  iij)  an  audience 
which  he  felt  had  heen  needlessly 
depressed  by  consideration  of  new 
and  incoinprehensihle  laws  which 
might  unexi)ectedly  deposit  them 
behind  prison  bars. 

“As  far  as  the  h'ederal  Trade 
Commission  is  concerned."  said  Mr. 
Fo.x.  “the  majority  of  you  are  not 
under  their  jurisdiction  anyway.  f..r 
you  are  for  the  most  part  local  re¬ 
tailers  and  sell  your  merchandise  in 
intrastate  commerce,  .\nyway.  if 
you  take  a  few  simple  precautions 
there's  no  need  to  worry  about  the 
laws. 

“Don’t  misrepresent  merchandise. 
That’s  simple.  If  you’re  selling 
rayon,  tell  your  customers  it’s  rayon. 
If  they  don’t  want  to  buy  rayon  sell 
them  silk.  I’nt  if  you  sell  them  silk, 
don’t  forget  to  tell  them  whether 
it’s  loaded  or  not.  And  if  it’s  loaded, 
what  the  content  is.  Otherwisi-  the 
I'TC  may  have  a  case  against  you. 
It’s  nothitig  to  worry  about,  because 
they  iirohahly  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  your  adverti.sing  anyhow.” 

Mr.  Fox  ma<Ie  brief  allusion  to 
furs,  and  then  took  up  shrinkage  and 
burial  vaults,  camel’s  hair  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  goat’s  hair,  finger¬ 
nail  cream  allegedly  containing  sex 
h.ormones.  new-lM)rn  chicks.  Peter 
the  Great’s  determination  to  have  2 
of  Russia’s  3  lawyers  executed,  and 
other  matters  which  pleased  his  re¬ 
ceptive  audience. 

WAGE-AND-HOl  R  LAWS 

Estimating  that  the  enactment  of 
new  laws  would  advance  the  retail¬ 
er’s  jiayroll  costs  at  least  30  per¬ 
cent.  John  E.  Means,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers’ 
•Association,  spoke  on  the  subject. 
“State  Wages  and  Hours  T-egisla- 
tion’’.  Mr.  Means  analyzed  the 
principal  ])roblems  presented  by  the 
model  bill  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  en¬ 
deavor  to  overcome  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  existing  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  local  and  interstate  commerce 
and  to  make  possible  closer  ccK)rdi- 
nation  between  Federal  authorities 
in  Washington  and  the  lalxir  com¬ 
missioners  in  the  various  states. 

“'I'he  model  bill  makes  uo  allow¬ 


ance  whatever",  he  pointed  out,  “for 
e.xtra  daily  hours  or  additional 
weekly  hours  to  cover  .Saturday 
night  o|»enings,  inventory  jK-riods. 
annivers:iry  sales,  the  (  hristmas 
sho])]iing  sea.Mni.  etc.  ...  If  my  cal¬ 
culation  i>  correct,  your  payroll 
costs  would  advance  in  the  third 
\ear  at  le.ist  .^0  percent,  meri-ly  for 
the  normal  employee  force,  in  a  ])e:’.k 
week  of  4S  hours  which  is  probably 
the  minimum  jieak  week  now  being 
u.sed. 

“.\  most  significant  fiature  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  <S-honr  daily  ma.xi- 
mum.  which  incidentally  is  not 
found  in  the  Federal  .Act.  It  re¬ 
moves  every  vestige  of  lle.xihility  in 
arranging  emjiloyee  schedules  so  as 
to  avoid  overtime  penalties.  .  .  .  Re- 
ware  of  any  jwovision  which  fi.xes 
the  number  of  workdays.  In  PH7 
Pennsylvania’s  long-standing  6-day 
work  week  w:is  timended  to  iK'rmit 
only  days.  I'ortunately.  through 
vigorous  re])resentation  on  the  part 
of  our  .\ssociation.  we  were  ahl* 
immediately  to  regain  the  6-day 
work  week  for  the  retail  trade.” 

Rrief  allusion  was  made  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  power,  should  the 
model  hill  he  etiacted.  to  e.stahlish 
minimum  wage  rates,  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  itulustrial  home-work,  and 
to  limit  work  hours  even  at  time- 
atul-a-half  rates.  .As  to  what  jHilicy 
retailers  should  adopt  with  regard 
to  the  ])ro])osed  legislation  Mr. 
Means  presented  three  alternative 
courses  of  action.  I'he  first  involves 
passive  acceptance,  dictated  largely 
by  retailing’s  realization  of  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  attemiitiiig  to  stem  the  tide, 
the  trend  toward  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  employment. 

.An  alternative  attitude  would  be 
to  fight  the  legislation  imcoinjiroin- 
isingly.  because  of  the  convenience 
factor,  because  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  would  lie  increased  disastrously 
perhaps.  The  third  alternative.  Mr. 
Means  suggested,  would  Ik*  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  legislation  in  ])rinciple  but 
to  make  strenuous  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  more  tle.xible  jirovisions  for  the 
retail  trade,  a  course  which  would 
have  a  favorable  psychological  effect 
uix)n  retail  employees  and  “would 
jnit  retailing  in  a  better  light  with 
the  public,  particularly  the  great 
mass  of  store  customers  who  are 
memlxTs  of  unions  or  who  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  conscious  along 
employer-employee  lines." 


SDLIAl.  SECFRITV  SITFM  .DX 

fhe  si)eech  of  lingo  Kuechen- 
meister.  controller  of  h'd  .Schu>tcr 
iS;  Co..  .Milwaukee,  and  chairman  of 
Cctntrollers’  Congress  of  XRDCi.\, 
was  devoteil  to  “.\mendments  to 
the  h'ederal  .'Social  Security  .Act.” 
Pointing  out  .apparent  weakness  in 
the  existing  structure  which  the  law 
has  Cleat  e<l.  Mr.  Kuecheumeister 
bluntly  asserteil  that  "in  the  average 
state  unetnployment  comiieusation 
today  is  one  horrible  mess." 

Cotivention  delegates  were  urged 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  social 
.security  legislation,  especially  lie- 
cause  43  .State  legislatures  meet  in 
19.W  and  liecause  “if  you  read  re¬ 
ported  addresses  of  many  of  these 
social  workers  who  are  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  in  many  States  are  dictating 
the  kind  of  legislation  they  wish  en¬ 
acted.  you  will  fmd  that  their  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  complete  suiUMirt  by  the 
government.  ” 

.\fter  presenting  various  critical 
data.  Mr.  Kuechenmei.>.ter  concluded 
by  advisitig  his  listeners  to  "follow 
the  sensible  suggestions  made  by  the 
Social  Security  .\dvisory  Roard.and 
watch  your  step." 

SELF  DISCIPLINE 

fhe  address  of  Col.  Rolxrt  .A. 
Roos,  president  of  Roos  Rrothers. 

San  Francisco,  and  a  director  of  the  1 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  dealt  with  "Self  Discipline" 
and  expressed  the  conviction  that 
unless  retailers  set  u])  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  self  government  and  enforce 
thetn  faithfully  they  will  .smni  find 
the  traditional  rights  of  manage¬ 
ment  take'll  out  of  their  hands  by 
either  governmental  agencies  or 
lalxir  unions.  E.xtracts  from  Col. 
Rtxis’  speech  here  follow : 

"We  have  been  spectators,  eluring 
the  past  several  years,  of  an  as¬ 
tounding  change  in  the  jn  oces-ses  of 
living.  Out  of  it  has  come  the  real¬ 
ization  that  organized  labor,  forti¬ 
fied  in  its  demands  with  the  jiower 
to  jiaralyze  our  industry,  has 
achieved  a  definite  voice  in  our  man¬ 
agement  and  operating  ixtlicies.  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  accejited  the 
fact  that  to  deal  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  with  organized  workers,  em¬ 
ployers  must.  too.  be  organized?  Do 
not  the  same  rules  airily  among  em¬ 
ployers.  those  which  |x)int  out  that 
the  interests  tif  the  group  are  more 
imixirtant  than  the  interests  of  the 
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ALREADY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EVERY  MAIOR  ECONOMY 
IN  PAPER  BAGS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES . 


NOW  PRESENTS 


(.PattRif.  HIM.  M.) 

the  SELF-CLOSURE  lafetr  bag. 

The  amaiingly  simple  self-locking 
feature  prevents  merchandise  from 
falling  out  of  the  bag.  It  also  elimin¬ 
ates  the  use  of  gummed  tape  or  other 
fastening  devices. 


(M-tltaf  l.$.M.0tl.) 
the  lowest  price  bag  with  HANDLE 
FEATURE  in  the  market  today! 


Here  again  Equitable  helps  you 
keep  your  paper  bag  costs  at  rock 
bottom!  Not  until  now  has  it  been 
possible  to  buy  HANDLE-TYPE  BAGS 
at  prices  so  low  that  your  expense 
sheet  will  hardly  know  the  difference. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  TOUR  QUANTITY  REQUIREMENTS 


A  FEW  EQUITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ECONOMY 


THE  GARMENT  rELIVEPY  BAG 


THE  BAG  or  TOMORROW 


EQOITABIE  COMPANY,  INC. 

314  SCHOLES  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  •  PAPER  MILLS:  ORANGE.  TEXAS 


Print  Any  Data  You  Want 
on  Your  Price  Tickets  with 

MONARCH 

‘  *  Super- Advanced '  ’ 

Machine 


u 


This  tnarbiiie  prire-murks  and  at¬ 
taches  five  sizes  of  tickets.  The  larg¬ 
est  may  have  12  lines  of  printing 
13  characters  per  line  -giving  all 
data  wanted  for  selling,  checking 
and  inventory  purposes. 

The  machine  prints  neat,  legible 
tickets  from  a  ribbon-  no  ink  to 
soil  merchandise.  Inserts  pins  with¬ 
out  damaging  sheerest  fabrics. 

Let  us  show  you  how  this  machine 
saves  lime  and  expense;  reduces 
mistakes  and  losses;  increases  effi¬ 
ciency  and  capacity.  Write  today 
for  complete  information. 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

I  o - «>- 

A12  !  A12 

8875 

!  8875 

BLUE 

i  BLUE 

SILK 

i  SILK 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.95 

1 

1 

1 

:  4.95 

One  of  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  tifkets  marked  by 
the  above  inaehine. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Ofhee  and  Ka*‘li>r': 

218  S.  Turfr-ocf*  M.  Daycoo,  Ohio 

Pai  ifit'  Coaal  Braiit-h  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  l.tH>  Aogelee,  Calif. 

Canaoian  Factory: 

3S8'3  Adelaide  Mreet,  W  .  Toronto,  ('an. 

In  addition  to  thv  Monarch  '*Supcr-Ad' 
vanced”  Pin-On  Machine,  7ve  manufac¬ 
ture  the  rvell  kno7vn  Monarch  "Standard’' 
and  "Special"  Pin-On  Machines:  Mon¬ 
arch  hand  operated  and  motor 

driz'cn;  Monarch  Pin-Ticket  Attachinti 
Machine:  Monarch  Duplicate  Ticket 
Printer;  Monarch  Jcxvclry  and  Book 
Ticket  Marker,  hand  operated  and  motor 
drhen:  Monarch  Re-Price  Marker;  Mon¬ 
arch  "Pathfinder".  Write  for  illustrated 
literature. 


individual,  as  apply  among  workers 
within  a  trade  or  industry? 

“In  many  of  our  states  today  there 
e.xist  so-called  ‘fair  trade’  practice 
laws.  These  laws,  in  effect,  give  a 
mannfacturer  the  privilege  of  fixing 
the  gros-s-jirofit  margins  of  retailers. 
Without  inve.sting  his  money  in  in¬ 
ventories  he  is  allowed  to  abrogate 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  the 
merchant  owner  t»f  goods  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  price  the  consumer  will 
pay  for  them.  Is  this  a  sound  thing 
for  retailing?  Is  it,  ultimately,  even 
a  sound  thing  for  manufacturing? 


"We  have  likewise  laltelling  acts, 
acts  which  limit  Iniying  advantages, 
which  sjtecify  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  practices,  and  dozens  of 
other  new  rules  and  regulations  laid 
arbitrarily  over  our  industry. 

“We  have  in  this  national  associa¬ 
tion  the  machinery,  the  talent,  and 
the  ca])acity  for  re-ordering  our  in¬ 
dustry  along  the  lines  established  by 
these  new  trends.  .\re  we  preitared 
to  deal  realistically  with  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  light  of  these  present 
day  facts?" 


Traffic  Group  Sessions 

(Continued  from  fatje  KX) ) 


consider  whether  these  propo.sals  for 
changes  in  cla.ssification  ratings  have 
merit,  and  if  so.  they  will  be  suit- 
ported  by  Committee  members  and 
by  the  (Iroitp  Manager.  I  he  Com¬ 
mittee  members  will  also  contact 
their  re.sources  and  ask  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  hearings  and  support  such 
proposals. 

4.  The  Controller  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  ruled  that  an  exci.se 
tax  of  1/lOth  of  19<  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  against  shipments  delivered  to 
Itacking  companies.  I  bis  ta.x  is  to 
be  asses.sed  on  the  basis  of  invoice 
value  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Concerted  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Tran.s])ortation 
Committee  and  by  manufacturing 


associations,  to  get  the  Controller  to 
rescind  his  ruling.  The  Croup  Man¬ 
ager  has  already  submitted  brief  to 
the  Controller  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York,  detailing  the  relation.ship  ex¬ 
isting  between  p.acking  companies 
and  retailers,  the  job  done  by  pack¬ 
ing  companies,  etc.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  associations  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  a  brief  and  they  requested  the 
Traffic  Croup  to  submit  certain  in¬ 
formation  for  their  brief. 

The  Committee  directed  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Croup  Manager,  also  Counsel  for 
the  X.  R.  1).  C.  A..  ^Ir.  Irving  C. 
Fo.x,  to  keep  in  very  clo.se  touch  with 
this  .situatiou  and  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  Controller  to  rescind 
his  deci.sioti. 


Delivery  Sessions 

(Continued  from  faije  IW) 


as  a  guide  to  apply  to  every  phase 
of  our  work.  Today  the  .same  motto 
— “Keep  in  line  and  stay  out  of 
trouble" — is  the  resjtected  slogan  in 
the  delivery  deitartment.  .Another 
byword  in  the  delivery  is  Courte.sy. 
It  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.  that  a  truck  never  has 
the  right  of  way  at  an  intersection. 
'I'his  we  feel  is  effective  in  reducing 
intersection  accidents.  ;md  when  a 
truck  bearing  the  comjtany  name 
stops,  and  waves  the  other  fellow 
through,  it  means  much  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  goodwill”. 

In  their  .safety  itrogram,  the  truck 
operator  too  has  his  resiH»nsibility. 
It  is  his  job  to  check  his  vehicle  each 
morning  for  the  condition  of  brakes, 
lights,  horns,  windshield  wiper,  mir¬ 
rors  and  tires." 


1  heir  itlan  jtrovides  for  penalties 
for  the  accident  drivers  and  re¬ 
wards  for  the  no  accident  drivers. 
In  closing  Mr.  Ackerman  .said,  “we 
do  not  feel  we  have  completed  *iur 
work,  but  are  definitely  convinced 
that  having  reduced  our  accident 
fretiuency  from  23.,I  jter  100,000 
miles  in  1929.  to  1.5  per  100.000 
miles  in  19.IS.  that  we  are  working 
along  the  proper  lines. 

♦  *  * 

Xotk:  Because  of  the  e.xtreme 
technical  nature  of  the  paper  pre- 
seuted  by  Mr.  \Y.  Herfurth.  Su])er- 
intendent  of  (larages,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  Inc.,  it  was  deemed  inadvi.sa- 
ble  to  attempt  to  summarize  it. 
Copies  of  the  paiK*r  are  available 
upon  retpiest. 

AI.  H.  K. 
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Lew  Hahn  on 
Distribution 

(Contiiiui’il  from  page  36) 

price.  If  tliat  savinj(  is  passed  on  to 
the  public,  the  jmhlic  is  as  much  in¬ 
terested  as  if  that  savinj^  had  been 
made  in  the  actual  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

"Hut  once  the  goods  have  reached 
the  .shelves  of  a  retail  .store,  c(»sts 
are  very  likely  to  .seek  a  cominon 
level.  'I'he  e.xplanati<»n  is  easy.  .All 
retailers  deal  with  the  .same  iniblic. 
True,  there  are  dififerent  classes  of 
trade,  but  the  concerns  which  serve 
a  certain  class  of  trade  are  dealing 
with  a  certain  tyi)e  of  customer,  a 
customer  that  e.\i)ects  a  certain  type 
of  .service,  no  matter  with  whom  he 
deals.  I'he  cost  of  that  service  is 
l)ractically  invariable,  no  matter  who 
supplies  it. 

"Xow  what  about  that  large 
group  of  e.xiHTts  who  so  often  as¬ 
sert  that  great  economies  have  been 
achieved  in  the  field  of  production 
and  that  we  are  going  to  see  i)arallel 
economies  effected  in  distribution? 
The  an.swer  is  i)atent.  I  think.  Dis¬ 
tribution  never  ])arallels  jmxluction, 
it  is  an  exten.sion  of  jmodnetion,  a 
line  which  continues  from  the  1k‘- 
ginning  of  production  to  the  jwint 
of  ultimate  con.sumi)tion.  /  believe 
that  it  is  a  next  to  immutable  hne 
that  lelienever  lee  reduce  the  cost  of 
production,  xcc  coincidentally,  auto¬ 
matically,  increase  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

"Does  that  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  s;iy?  W  ell,  here  is  a  simple  an- 
alogy.  [Mr.  Hahn  here  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nnmher 
of  bakeries  in  all  Xew  York  has 
Iteen  reduced  to  si.x,  and  then  to 
three.  Those  three  are  constantly 
oversold.  Millions  of  consumers 
make  long  journeys  to  buy  bread 
from  those  three  Imkeshops — which 
find  that  the  cost  of  distribution  has 
.shrunk  to  almost  nothing.  But  ac¬ 
tually  the  cost  would  l)e  there,  a 
much  greater  cost  than  if  there  were 
6  l)akeries.  Mr.  Hahn’s  next  hypo¬ 
thesis  was  that  the  6  bakeries  are 
able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  en¬ 
tire  city  but  that  si.x  entrepreneurs 
come  ti)  New  York  and  each  starts 
a  bakery.  However  the  total  of  12 
bakeries  ])roduce  twice  as  much 
bread  as  the  city  requires.  The 
dozen  Iwkers  thereiqion  begin  a  cut- 


Anyone  can  hammer  nails 


— but  nailing  furs  demands 
EXPERT  knowledge 

So  does  installation  of  your  fur  storage  plant!  Trial 
and  error  cannot  be  tolerated,  for  expensive  furs  iniKst 
nut  be  endangereil,  nor  tbe  goodwill  of  your  institution 
jt'opardized. 

For  expert  planning  of  your  storage  department,  call 
on  Haskelite,  tbe  No.  1  faetor  in  tbis  field.  We  pioneered 
and  developed 

P  L  Y  M  E  T  L 


.scientific,  air  conditioned  storage  vault.s.  We  intruduecd  tbe 
Plynietl  Quarantine  Cabinet.  Our  wide  experience  in  engi¬ 
neering  Plyinetl  storage  plants  in  .America’s  foremost  stores 
is  at  your  disposal.  Take  a«lvantage  of  our  comprebensive 
knowledge  gained  from  planning,  constructing,  testing  and 

cbecking  operation  of 
must  of  tbe  plants  and 
additions  built  during 
tbe  last  ten  years. 

W  e  can  talk  authori¬ 
tatively  to  your  fur  ex- 
pert.s,  department  beads 
and  executives.  We'll 
contribute  capable  coun¬ 
sel  in  matters  of  mer- 
cbanilising,  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  take 
complete  responsibility 
for  installation,  handling 
all  details.  For  you  this 
means  “only  one  firm  to 
deal  with.”  W  rite  for 
booklet,  “Plyinetl  Fur 
Storage”. 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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STREHGTHEH 
YOUR  WEYK 
DEPURTNEffi! 

“M  iiis  J  has  doubled  the  business 
of  her  department’'  .  .  .  writes  one 
of  our  clients  with  respect  to  a 
buyer  we  placed  in  his  store. 

Just  one  case  of  how  THE  RETAIL 
PERSONNEL  BUREAU  helps 
stores  everywhere,  from  coast  to 
coast,  increase  sales  and  profits  by 
placing  right  persons  in  right  jobs. 

High-grade  retail  executives,  em¬ 
ployed  and  otherwise,  make  our 
office  their  head(|uarters  when 
looking  for  right  connections. 
Among  them  may  he  precisely  the 
man  or  woman  you  are  seeking. 

• 

DIRECTORS  OF 
Retail  Personnel  Bureau 

Irving  Goldenthal, 
Director.  B.A..  M.S. 
I..ecturer  on  Merchan- 
disinK.  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Author  of 
Modern  Business  Te.xts, 
Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute.  Formerly  mer¬ 
chandising  executive. 
Hahne  &  Co.,  Conrad 
&  Co.,  National  De¬ 
partment  Stores. 

Farrar  MrM.  Cobb, 

Associate.  B.A.,  Har¬ 
vard  ITniversity.  For- 
nierly  Personnel  Super¬ 
intendent.  B.  Altman 
&  Co.,  New  York; 

Personnel  Director,  The 
Shepard  Stores,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Consult  us  when  you  contemplate 
making  changes.  Your  communica¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 

RETAIL  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

48  WEST  48ik  STREET 
NEW  YORK  .  NEW  YORK 


throat  fight  for  patronage.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  bread 
wagons,  newspapers  are  jainined 
with  page  ads  about  bread,  countless 
bakery  canvassers  ring  door-bells — 
and  tlie  cost  of  distribution  inevita¬ 
bly  goes  up.] 

“Where  goods  are  scarce  and  hard 
to  produce,”  said  Mr.  Hahn  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  bakery  analogy,  “the 
consumer  interests  himself  in  ob¬ 
taining  his  share  of  the  needed  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  as  a  result  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  are  low.  But  when  there 
is  an  over-production  of  merchan¬ 
dise  distribution  costs  go  up.  In¬ 
deed.  frequently  production  cost  is 
lowered  by  increasing  distribution 
cost.” 

A  third  jxjint  of  Mr.  Hahn’s 


credo  is  “humanistic.”  New  mer¬ 
chandise,  new  industries,  but  greater 
over-production  and  more  workers 
unempUned  in  the  field  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Over-production  has  sharpened 
competition  among  manufacturers 
and  has  increased  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  making  the  consumer 
more  brand-conscious,  and  di.scrimi- 
nating  to  the  point  of  “choosiness.” 
Such  choosiness  forces  the  retailer 
to  employ  more  and  better  sales¬ 
people,  more  highly  paid.  "Isn’t  it," 
concluded  Mr.  Hahn,  "rather  a 
providential  thing,  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  keep  costs  down,  that 
there  is  available  in  our  own  field 
of  distribution,  work  for  men  and 
women  to  whom  more  and  more  it 
is  denied  in  the  field  of  production?" 


“Clinic”  Aids  Employee  Morale 

(Continued  front  page  41) 


Chairman  Fosdick  referred  the  find¬ 
ings  to  members  of  the  panel  for  ex¬ 
planation  and  to  the  audience  for 
discussion. 

The  first  chart  revealed  that 
among  3000  department  store  em¬ 
ployees  in  f*)ur  stores,  Credit  for  all 
Work  was  of  greatest  importance. 
It  was  found  in  the  one  store,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  was  of  second  im- 
ixtrtance  to  men  and  of  seventh  im¬ 
portance  to  women.  Interesting 
Work  took  second  place  in  all  stores. 
This  was  of  first  importance  to  men 
and  of  eleventh  importance  to 
women  in  Boggs  &  Buhl.  The  third 
factor  of  relative  importance  in  all 
stores  was  Fair  Pay.  This  was  also 
third  for  men  in  the  one  store,  but 
sixth  for  women. 

Surprisingly  enough  Opportunity 
for  Learning  was  only  nineteenth  of 
importance  to  men  and  eighth  to 
women  in  the  one  store,  although 
it  was  of  fourth  importance  to  the 
employees  of  all  four  stores.  Under¬ 
standing  and  Appreciation  took 
fifth  place.  Women  in  Boggs  &  Buhl 
gave  it  second  rank  and  men  fifth. 
Of  sixth  importance  Need  for  Per¬ 
sonal  Counsel  was  revealed.  Women 
felt  that  this  was  third  and  men 
tw'elfth  in  the  one  store. 

Good  Departmental  Planning 
took  seventh  position.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  of  first  imixtrtance  to 
women  in  the  one  store  and  of 
eleventh  imixirtance  to  men.  Eighth 
in  relative  importance  was  Promo¬ 
tion  on  Merit.  This  was  fourth  to 


men  in  Boggs  &  Buhl,  hut  only 
twenty-first  to  women.  Good  Work¬ 
ing  Conditions  took  ninth  place.  A 
wide  margin  existed  here  between 
men  and  women  in  the  one  store — 
fourth  to  women  and  twenty-fourth 
to  men. 

Much  t()  everyone's  amazement. 
Job  Security  was  tenth  in  rank  in 
all  stores;  sixth  to  men  and  twenty- 
fifth  to  women  in  Boggs  &  Buhl. 
Members  of  the  panel  agreed,  how¬ 
ever.  that  this  morale  factor  was 
tenth  only  because  all  nine  of  the 
preceding  factors  were  in  a  sense 
elements  in  job  security. 

As  each  factor  was  discussed  by 
the  panel  and  by  the  audience,  jjoints 
were  referred  often  to  Charles  Stech, 
under  whose  supervisicni  the  morale 
surveys  were  conducted. 

As  a  feature  of  this  session  a 
([uestionnaire  on  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  morale  factors  had  been 
mailed  to  all  N.R.D.G.A.  members 
in  advance.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  study  the  opinions  of  various 
classes  of  store  executives,  such  as 
liersonnel,  management  and  general, 
and  to  determine  what  correlation 
there  was  between  what  each  class  of 
executive  thinks  that  employees 
think  and  what  employees  actually 
think.  It  was  announced  at  the  end 
of  the  session  by  Chairman  Fosdick 
that  the  returned  questionnaires 
would  be  analyzed  for  this  purpose 
and  that  a  special  report  would  be 
put  out  by  the  Association  as  an 
employee  relations  bulletin. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  Analyzes 
Cotton  Surplus  Problem 


P(  )L\”riX(i  out  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  our  entire  eeonotnic  sys¬ 
tem  with  retailing.  Hon.  Harry  1- 
Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Afjri- 
culture.  discussed  at  length  at  one 
of  the  ( ieneral  Sessions  what  he  al¬ 
luded  to  as  “a  problem  almost  as 
old  as  cotton-growing  itself.”  Mr. 
Brown  asserted  that  new  uses  for 
cotton  may  jirove  helpful  hut  cau¬ 
tioned  that  tliey  will  not  he  a  pan¬ 
acea.  because  new  uses  arc  being ' 
discovered  for  other  fillers,  instanc¬ 
ing  ‘‘a  tire  made  with  a  rayon  fiber 
that  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  cotton  men  recently.”  De¬ 
scribing  the  (piestion  of  production 
control  in  agriculture  as  exceeding- 
Iv  controversial,  he  said  that  difficul¬ 
ties  grow  out  of  lack  of  effective 
control  rather  than  because  of  con¬ 
trol. 

“For  example”,  he  said,  “the  19 
million  hale  cotton  croji  in  1937  is 
res|)onsihle  for  much  of  the  trouble 
we  are  in  now.  As  you  may  remem- 
k-r,  that  crop  was  grown  after  the 
Su])reme  Court  killed  .\A.\  and  the 
.\dmini.stration  substituted  a  con¬ 
servation  program  for  a  control  pro¬ 
gram.  ( )r  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
end  of  control  was  followed  by  such 
huge  jiroduction  that  Congress  en¬ 
acted  another  hill  restoring  control. 
A  federal  program  for  cotton  has 
been  in  ojieration  since  1933.  What 
is  our  situation  now?  We  have  a 
.supi)ly  of  American  cotton  for  the 
year  which  began  .August  1.  1938, 
of  about  25  million  hales  of  cotton 
and  the  total  world  supply  is  nu)re 


than  50  million  hales,  the  largest 
.supply  oil  record.  Desjute  a  federal 
subsidy  of  more  than  $200,000,000 
in  connection  with  the  1938  croj), 
the  ca.sh  income  from  cotton  in  1938 
was  only  about  $766,000,000. 

“As  I  sec  it”.  Mr.  Hrowu  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  have  two  broad  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  |)resent  farm  program 
so  far  as  it  concerns  cotton.  We 
can  abandon  control  and  try  to  coni- 
jicnsate  for  a  lowered  price  by  sub¬ 
sidies.  This  plan  would  nece.ssitate 
getting  rid  of  the  loan  and  would 
jirohahly  mean  a  return  to  about  40 
million  acres  of  cotton  annually  iu- 
.stead  of  the  apiiro.ximately  27  mil¬ 
lion  under  the  current  program.  I 
cannot  see  how  an  increased  jiroduc- 
tion  of  cotton  would  help  at  the 
jiresent  time.  Foreign  markets  can 
Ik*  too  costly.  There  are  strong 
arguments  for  reduction  or  abolition 
of  the  cotton  loan  hut  none  for  in¬ 
creasing  a  .surjilus  of  .American  cot¬ 
ton  that  jiromises  to  he  even  larger 
on  .August  1.  1939,  than  it  was  on 
.August  1,  1938.” 

The  other  broad  alternative  Mr. 
Brown  sees  as  i)rice-fi.xing.  .Allud¬ 
ing  to  hills  recently  introduced  in 
the  .Senate  and  House  proposing  the 
price  of  farm  ])roducts  consumed  in 
this  country  he  fi.xed  at  the  cost  of 
production  and  that  "suridus  farm 
products  would  Ik*  turned  over  to 
the  government  to  he  dumi)ed 
abroad  at  whatever  price  it  would 
bring”,  Mr.  Brown  asserted  he  has 
“a  feeling  that  you  will  hear  more 
about  this  hill  as  time  goes  on.” 


Silk  blouses  seen  at  the  National  Association  of 
Blouse  Manufacturers'  show. 


Of  course  you  want 
'  to  sel! 

your  store! 


i 


•  Every  merchant  rvants  to  sell 
his  store  —  “sell”  it  (1)  as  a 
good  place  to  buy;  and  (2)  as 
a  worthwhile  community  insti¬ 
tution.  Advertising  Almanac 
Services  help  you  to  do  this 
double-barreled  selling  job 
more  effectively. 

•  Advertising  Almanac  Services 
give  you  .  .  . 

(1)  Planning  and  promotional 
ideas  and  data  to  help  you 
sell  more  merchandise  more 
quickly  and  more  profitably 
—  actual  advertisements  in 
all  store  classifications; 
planning  guides  and  linage 
charts;  copy,  headline  and 
display  ideas. 

(2)  Specific  suggestions  to  help 
you  create  your  own  custom- 
tailored  Public  Relations 
program  —  information  on 
what  other  stores  are  doing; 
institutional  advertisements, 
themes,  and  events;  funda¬ 
mentals  of  sound,  effective 
Public  Relations. 

•  Write  now  for  information  on 
Advertising  Almanac  Services: 
The  Advertising  Almanac  —  a 
monthly  planning  guide,  and 
"What’s  Happening  in  the  Stores 
Today”  —  a  weekly  review  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Write,  also,  for  your  copy 
of  The  Almanac's  special  study 
on  "Public  Relations  for  Retail¬ 
ing.”  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


Adv  t  rtising  Altnanac  Scr\  iccs. 

J  lie 

John  Mi-tuh.  Publisher 
iiO  It.ist  tith  Street 
New  ^  ork  City 
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and  look  it  over.  \ou’ve  got  a  buy  here 
—a  hotel  room  that  says  "Welcome” 
and  really  means  it.  A  roomy  cheerful 
room  with  every  modern  convenience. 

See  that  bed?  Better  not  stretch  out  on 
it  unless  you  want  to  drift  off  to  sleep 
—it’s  that  comfortable. 

And  here’s  your  private  bathroom.  And 
down  the  corridor— a  floor  clerk  to  take 
your  messages. 

And  that’s  far  from  all.  For  with  each 
room  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  there’s 
matchless  convenience . . .  courteous, 
helpful  service  from  Statler-trained  em¬ 
ployees...  every  thing  you  could  possibly 
want  to  make  your  New  York  visit  a 
success. 

Coming  to  New  York  soon?  Sample 
Hotel  Pennsylvania! 

2200  Rooms  each  with  shower  or  tub  and 
shower.  Rates  from  $3.W. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 
Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  •  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  H.  McCabe,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Controller’s  Place  in  Orgcinization 

{Continued  jrotn  paijc  24) 


imagination,  and  control  by  j^eople 
who  have  a  day  to  day  knowledge  of 
the  problems  involved.  The  control¬ 
ler  would,  therefore,  he  completely 
divorced  from  approval  or  disa))- 
jiroval  of  detailed  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment.  He  would  comment  on 
the  total  merchandise  inve.stment  to 
the  management,  who  would  inter- 
jirct  tho.se  oh.servations  to  the  sales 
division.  Perhap.s,  under  this  idan. 
stores  would  have  better  staple  stocks 
near  inventory  time,  and  assortments 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  might 
he  more  nearly  as  good  as  they  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

“Percentages  have  lieen  very  valu¬ 
able  to  stores.  They  measure  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  results  and  furnish  an 
op])ortunity  for  comparisons.  They 
do  not,  however,  disclose  the  facts 
surrounding  any  single  operation. 
Hecause  of  this,  I  believe  they  have 
been  used  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
tliat  the  setting  up  of  objectives  in 
jiercentage  has  tended  to  seriously 
regiment  our  ojierations.  Who  knows 
that  the  right  markuj)  for  each  item 
in  a  coat  deiiartment  should  he  37%. 
or  that  the  lH*st  average  marku])  for 
tliat  department  is  37%  ?  I  know  of 
profitable  (HK'rations  at  Ixith  higher 
and  lower  figures.  Is  it  not  true  that 
marku])  objectives  have  resulted  in 
the  price-lining  of  much  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  by  manufacturers?  Is  it 
not  true  also  that  percentage  mark¬ 
up  objectives  often  lessen  our  op¬ 
portunities  for  giving  service? 

“In  a  suiijxisedly  well  run  dejiart- 
ment  store,  which  I  happen  to  know 
fpiite  well,  a  floor  covering  buyer  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  a  well  known  line  of 
goods  that  yielded  hut  38%  markup. 
The  line  sold  well  and  he  only  need¬ 
ed  samples  in  his  stock  as  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  was  kept  on  hand  in  the 
local  wholesale  warehouse  of  the 
manufacturer.  When  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  him.  he  admitted  that 
the  merchandise  might  sell  freely 
hut  .said  that  he  could  not  maintain 
his  41%  markup  objective  if  he  juit 
in  this  38%  merchandise  as  he  would 
have  to  carry  a  line  of  merchandise 
with  a  44%  markup  that  would  sell 
equally  as  freely  and  to  date  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  it.  I  wonder  how 
often  this  happens? 


Standards  Exaiiiiiu'd.  “Who  knows 
that  the  right  percentage  for  mark- 
downs  in  any  department  is  a  given 
figure?  Perhaps,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  larger  markdowns  more 
rapidly  taken  would  yield  a  greater 
net  profit.  Usually,  where  an  over¬ 
stocked  condition  exists  this  would 
lie  true.  Who  knows  that  the  right 
]K*rcentage  for  selling  certain  kinds 
of  merchandise  should  he  5%  ?  Per¬ 
haps  greater  .sales  ability  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  department  may  he  of  such 
importance  tlian  an  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  for  selling  might  he  much 
more  valuable  than  advertising.  Who 
is  sure  that  3.75%  is  the  right  over¬ 
all  advertising  expense  for  a  store 
or  for  certain  dejiartments?  Many 
specialty  stores  get  along  without  this 
expense ;  others  thrive  with  greatly 
increased  expenditures.  The.se  de¬ 
tailed  .standards  wdiich  are  used  as 
jirops  for  departmental  ojieration 
have  liecome  recognized  in  our  stores 
as  objectives  neces.sary  to  he  met. 

.\  de])artment  manager  once  told  me 
that  he  could  get  any  increase  in 
volume  of  business,  any  markuii.  any 
markdown  percent,  any  advertising 
percentage,  any  salesperson  iiercent- 
age  that  the  management  desired,  hut 
not  all  at  once.  He  said,  however,  he 
could  not  guarantee  the  profit — hut 
he  was  willing  to  take  orders.  How 
true  this  is  in  many  businesses. 

“Our  business  requires  dollars  in 
net  profit.  Dollars  are  needed  for 
payment  of  hills,  for  return  on 
capital,  for  expansion  and  for  the 
continuous  improvement  of  that 
combination  of  service  and  merchan¬ 
dise  that  we  call  selling.  If,  as  the 
new  plan  contemplates,  dollar  objec¬ 
tives  are  followed  month  by  month, 
and  profits  and  loss  in  dollars  are 
e.xamined  departmentally  at  the  jxiint 
of  sale :  if  accounting  is  made  prompt 
and  accurate :  if  we  are  willing  to 
modernize  our  20-year-old  account¬ 
ing  metlKwls  that  have  had  so  little 
fundamental  change :  if  iwrcentages 
are  made  the  guide  fxists  on  our  road 
aud  not  the  goal  of  our  adventure — 
then,  the  position  of  the  controller 
as  the  adviser  and  progressive  teach¬ 
er  of  the  organization  will  he  not 
only  most  fascinating  hut.  I  believe, 
immeasurahly  more  valuable.” 
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